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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


In every well-regulated year the month of 
September is devoted to repose and relaxation. 
Statesmen, politicians, diplomatists, and other 
responsible and worn-out persons then seek a hardly earned holi- 
day and, by a providential dispensation, events usually abstain 
from occurring, while troublesome incidents remain at rest. A 
close time is, in fact, tacitly imposed upon public affairs ; and the 
man who dares to violate it by making a public speech is rightly 
regarded as a public enemy. This happy understanding between 
men and things has, unfortunately, been most violently and rudely 
disturbed throughout the last few weeks, during which we have 
experienced a succession of political sensations without parallel in 
the memory of the present generation. Any one of them would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have furnished the world with 
food for discussion and reflection over several months. But 
in this eccentric year they have been packed into the narrow 
compass of a single month, which comes at the close of an 
anxious and agitating summer. The civilized world seems 
nowadays to be denied all respite from political excitement, and 
one cannot help wondering what effect this continuous and 
exhausting drain may have upon the nervous forces of intelligent 
communities. If there were any political philosophers among us 
VOL, XXXIL 11 
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they would endeavour to discover the key to the feverish age 
in which we live. Does this abnormal activity indicate an 
approaching general collapse and degeneracy? Js it that the 
century, like so many of its predecessors, is struggling to get 
through appointed work before giving up the ghost and making 
way for its successor? The breathless chronicles has, however, no 
leisure to indulge in speculation, and must rapidly descend from 
the general to the particular. A mere enumeration of the leading 
events since the close of August is sufficiently striking. We have 
had the Tsar’s manifesto suggesting the limitation of armaments 
by international conference, the exposure of the conspiracy against 
Captain Dreyfus, followed by the development of a military terror 
in France, the brilliant recovery of the Egyptian Sudan by Sir 
Herbert Kitchener and the Anglo-Egyptian Army, the deliberate 
violation by the French of our sphere of influence in the Nile 
Valley, the ensuing Anglo-French crisis, the terrible assassination 
of the Empress of Austria, the threatened war between Chili and 
Argentine, the appointment of an“ Imperialist ” Peace Commission 
by the United States, the massacres in Crete, the British ulti- 
matum to Turkey, the Anglo-German agreement, the end of the 
open door in Northern China, the announcement of sweeping 
reforms throughout the Chinese Empire, the dismissal of Li Hung 
Chang the Russian spy, his subsequent triumph, the dynastic 
crisis at Peking, the regency of the Empress, the Black Flag 
Rebellion near Canton, to say nothing of an alarming famine in 
Russia, an unprecedented hurricane in the West Indies, the 
Bismarck revelations, the accession of the Queen of Holland, 
the discussion of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, the Civil War in the 
Church of England, the defeat of Mr. Rhodes’ Party in South 
Africa, and the exposure of the American War Office. 


He would be arash man who ventured to predict 

ae which of the amazing events we have recited 

is likely to have the most far-reaching conse- 

quences. Judging from the newspapers, we should gather 
that the moral débdcle of France, as revealed by the stupe- 
fying developments of the Dreyfus question, command the most 
public attention and possess the most permanent interest. 
Its varying moods and accumulating details are reflected and 
tabulated from day to day. Englishmen have certainly been 
conscious since the Henry dénowment that France has plunged 
into a tremendous crisis which is not unlikely to leave her 
with the political status of Spain—the land of the Pronuncia- 
mento. That would probably be the greatest European event of 
this or the last generation. We need not discuss the Dreyfus case 
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at any length here as it is fully dealt with farther on, and the 
reader is particularly referred to Mr. Conybeare’s illuminating 
indictment of the French military authorities, whose crimes and 
ineptitude have reduced France to her present pitiful plight. Here 
we need only recall the short facts which have followed quite 
naturally upon the famous speech delivered in the Chamber of 
Deputies on July 7th by M. Cavaignac, the War Minister in the 
newly-formed Brisson Cabinet. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that M. Cavaignac owed his appointment not to the political 
principles he professes—for the time all such trifles are in abeyance 
in France—but simply and solely to his being a persona gratissima 
to the anti-Semitic Press of Paris which, inspired by the military, 
rules the mob, and via the mob the Ministry, These furies 
forced the unwelcome M. Cavaignac upon M. Brisson, the Premier, 
who was suspected of a latent regard for law, while the former was 
known to have a shut mind on the Dreyfus question, and to be an 
uncompromising and unscrupulous opponent of revision. He cer- 
tainly spoke up to his reputation and gratified the gallery that: 
had shouted him into oitice when he declared the policy of the 
Government on July 7th. It was simply the policy of closing the 
door on the Dreyfus question. M. Cavaignac carried the Chamber 
of Deputies completely with him in his “ conclusive and irrefutable 
demonstrations” of the prisoner’s guilt, and his speech was ordered 
to be placarded throughout the 36,000 communes of France by the 
overwhelming majority of 572 Deputies against two. The Minister 
was heralded as a great popular hero, for he had killed and buried 
a dangerous agitation, and had prepared the way for coercive 
measures should any misbegotten sans potrie seek to revive it. 


The enemies of law and justice were beside themselves with 
delight. 


Far the most telling passage in M. Cavaignac’s 

M. CAVAIGNAC’S speech was that in which he triumphantly dis- 
acaenin played a letter which was supposed to have passed 
between the German and Italian military attachés in Paris in 
November, 1896, on the eve of an interpellation in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the Dreyfus case, “ which contains the full name 
of Dreyfus,” and reads thus :—“ J’ai lu qu’un deputé va interpeller 
sur Dreyfus. Si”—(here follow some words M. Cavaignac could 
not read)—je dirai que jamais j'avais des relations avec ce juif. 
C’est entendu. Si on vous demande, dites comme ¢a, car il faut 
pas que on sache jamais personne ce qui est arrivé avec lui.” It 
was the only document containing the name of Dreyfus which 
M. Cavaignac was able to produce, but it sent the Chamber into a 
transport of joy, the general feeling being expressed by the eminent 
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Deputy, who ecstatically exclaimed C’est bien clair, amid thunders 
of applause. No one stopped to enquire why an educated foreigner 
should write in “ pidgen” French to an intimate friend he was 
seeing every day. M. Cavaignac’s description of the letter was 
regarded as conclusive. Here are his words :—“ Its genuineness is 
proved beyond doubt by the fact that it forms part of a whole 
correspondence which took place in 1896. The first letter is that 
which I have read to you. An answer to it contains two words 
which evidently tend to reassure the author of the first letter. A 
third letter follows of a kind to dissipate many of the obscurities, 
and indicates, with absolute precision, so absolute that I cannot 
read to you a single word of it, the very reason why the corre- 
spondents (i.¢., Panizzardi and Schwarzkoppen) felt so much 
anxiety. . . . Thus the guilt of Dreyfus is not established 
merely by the judgment of the Court which condemned him; but 
still further by a piece two years later in date, a piece which fits 
quite naturally into its place in a long correspondence, of which 
the authenticity is beyond discussion.” This “authentic” docu- 
ment had already done its duty at the first Zola trial, when it was 
flourished in the face of the doubting jury and secured the verdict 
against the defendant. It was a most palpable and grotesque 
forgery, against which the French Government had previously 
been warned more than once by the foreign Government upon 
whose attaché it was fathered. Being a forgery it obviously vitiates 
the “long correspondence into which it fits quite naturally,” 
according to the Ministerial statement. The moral importance of 
this forged correspondence is considerable, for it shows that two 
years after the conviction of Captain Dreyfus there was so little 
evidence against him that it was necessary to manufacture some. 


We can readily conceive the indignation caused in 
Berlin and Rome by M. Cavaignac’s impudent use 
of forged documents implicating the German and 
Italian military attachés in a case with regard to which the 
German and Italian Ambassadors in Paris had given solemn 
promises on behalf of the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Italy that these attachés had had no connection whatsoever. While 
on behalf of the German and Italian Governments recent public 
and emphatic disclaimers had been made both in the Reichstag 
(by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Bilow) and in the 
Roman Parliament, by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
affirming that no German or Italian agent had ever had any 
relations whatsoever with Dreyfus. Further, the Méline Govern- 
ment had been cautioned against the use of a manifest forgery and 
had given a pledge that the very document paraded in the Chamber 
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‘and subsequently placarded throughout the country, should be 
removed from the Dreyfus dossier—of which one may safely say 
ex uno disce omnes. It would have been impossible for any 
foreign Government, however meek, to submit to the flagrant 
affront to which Germany and Italy were subjected by the dar- 
ing impudence of M. Cavaignac’s speech. We may rest assured 
that on its perusal the German and Italian Governments at once 
decided to address a joint protest to the French Government 
reiterating their former categorical disclaimers with regard to 
Captain Dreyfus, and recalling the caution already administered 
against the employment of forgeries and the pledge then received 
from France that the offence perpetrated at the Zola trial should 
not be repeated. We may also infer that the protest ended with 
a threat that unless the French Government publicly acknow- 
ledged that the “ Dreyfus” letter was a forgery the fraud would be 
exposed by the protesting Governments. Doubtless a reasonable 
time was allowed to M. Cavaignac in which to prepare his public 
recantation. An innocent public have been asked to believe that 
this “honest Minister” spent the interval between his victorious 
speech of July 7th and the Henry episode of September Ist in 
holding a bond-fide Departmental Enquiry into a matter on which 
both Minister and Department had closed their minds. Of the 
many legends that have grown up round the Dreyfus case there 
are surely few more absurd than this. 


It was impossible to foretell what precise form the 

Se °F dénotiment would take, but on September Ist the 
world learnt that Colonel Henry, the principal 

Witness against Captain Dreyfus at the court-martial of 1894, and 
subsequently chief of the Intelligence Department—i.c., the position 
held in this country by Sir John Ardagh—had, as a result of the 
searching enquiries of that diligent seeker after truth, M. Cavaignac, 
been discovered to be the forger of the decisive document read to 
the Chamber by the Minister of War. -Further we were informed 
that when taxed Henry had denied his crime, but that subsequently 
he had confessed, and had been arrested and conveyed, not to the 
Cherche Midi prison, where he would have been under surveillance, 
but to the laxer guardianship of the fortress of Mont Valérien. The 
most picturesque details of the interviews between the accusing 
Minister, who personified Justice, and the trembling culprit were fit- 
ted into the War Office communiqué by imaginative correspondents. 
Finally it was annnounced that the wretched forger had committed 
suicide by cutting his throat with razors left conveniently at hand. 
This was certainly an extraordinary stroke of luck for the anti- 
Dreyfus party, for, having confessed to a forgery, Colonel Henry 
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might, had he lived, have exposed the whole diabolical plot, of which 
he was not the chiefengineer. This would have been a very serious 
thing for many persons at the War Office, among others M. Cavaignac’s 
cousin, the Marquis du Paty de Clam, and the former has no one 
to thank but himself if the most odious insinuations are made 
against him in Paris. Singularly enough, du Paty de Clam was 
retained in his high position so long as his cousin remained head 
of the Department, but has since been ignominiously dismissed 
from the army. General Boisdeffre and General Gonse, the chief 
of the Staff and deputy-chief, respectively, who were so truculent 
at the Zola trial, resigned their positions on the death of 
Henry, recognizing that a great blow had been struck at their 
handiwork and credit, But M. Cavaignac’s attitude towards the 
Dreyfus case remained unaffected, and he announced himself an 


uncompromising opponent of Revision—just as might have been 
expected. 


While M. Cavaignac’s mind and conscience re- 

cy — mained completely unattected by the revelation 
that it had been necessary to make a case against 

revision by forgery, the public mind of France suffered a sudden 
* revulsion of feeling under the influence of Colonel Henry’s dra- 
matic end, Revision, indeed, seemed to be inevitable, particularly 
on the retirement of M. Cavaignac, which occurred after a short 
struggle, and was hailed as a signal triumph for the cause of jus- 
tice. It was observed, however, as an ominous fact that Colonel 
Picquart—-the discoverer of Dreyfus’ innocence, and the hero of 
the Dreyfus drama—remained in prison where he had been vin- 
dictively thrown by M. Cavaignac on a trumped-up charge of dis- 
closing official documents. But his real offence was writing a 
letter to the Premier the day after Cavaignac’s speech, affirming 
that the latter had been imposed on by a forgery. Picquart’s de- 
struction is vital to the criminals of the French War Office. It was 
also noticed that the poltroons of the Brisson Cabinet, while 
announcing their adherence to revision, appointed General Zurlin- 
den to the vacant War Ministry. By this blunder valuable time 
was lost; the public were pacified by the announcement that the 
new Minister must make an “exhaustive examination” of the 
Dreyfus dossier, and public indignation visibly cooled. Various 
minor remedial measures were adopted, such as the cashiering of 
Esterhazy and Paty de Clam—both of whom, however, were 
allowed to remain at large. At the end of some days’ suspense, 
General Zurlinden’s expected refusal to be a party to revision was 
announced. Then a great Dreyfusard victory was proclaimed, viz., 
the appointment of General Chanoine as a supposed friend of 
revision, and the decision of the Cabinet to submit the Dreyfus 
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dossier to the Revision Commission, which would report either for 
or against sending the case before the Cour de Cassation. Thus 
the matter was said to be in a fair way to be settled. But we 
shall refuse to believe in the triumph of law and justice and the 
moral rehabilitation of France until Captain Dreyfus has had a 
fair trial in open court. We are a long way from that, and a 
shrewd observer writes :—“ I apprehend a military pronunciamento 
- in case the Revision goes forward. Brisson and his colleagues will 
be cast off and puppets installed by the army. All further 
enquiry will be stopped, and Picquart, after a secret trial, will be 
sent to penal servitude. After that I foresee platoons in the 
streets, and, if the French officers keep to their traditions of 
quarrelling among themselves, the Civil War.” 


ss Nothing has caused a more painful shock during 
~ — the whole Dreyfus controversy than the kid- 

napping of Colonel Picquart by the military, acting 
under the orders of General Zurlinden, the present Governor of 
Paris. Colonel Picquart has been persecuted for two years in every 
conceivable way, merely because, knowing Dreyfus to be innocent, 
he favours the revision of his case, and refuses to form one of the 
criminal conspiracy which has its headquarters at the War Office. 
Having been chief of the Intelligence Department, his evidence 
would clear Dreyfus, therefore he must be crushed. Colonel 
Picquart was being tried, at the end of September, in a civil 
court on the bogus charge mentioned. While this case was pro- 
ceeding, a military edict was issued for the arrest of Colonel Picquart 
on a charge of forgery, and for his immediate transfer to the military 
prison of the Cherche Midi. His friends have long feared that this 
further persecution was pending, for his enemies are determined to 
destroy him by fair means or foul. His disappearance is a necessity 
to the maintenance of the chose jugée. Being a man of great 
presence of mind, and instinctively appreciating his critical posi- 
tion, he pronounced the following ringing sentences in open court, 
before being consigned to the military desperadoes :—“I shall, 
perhaps, sleep to-night at the Cherche Midi prison. This is, doubt- 
less, the last time I shall be permitted to speak in public before I 
am tried in secret. Well, I desire to say that if I find in my cell 
the noose of Lemercier-Picard (one of the War Office forgers who 
was found dead) or the razor of Henry (the reputed suicide), I will 
not use them. I do not intend to commit suicide. It will be an 
assassination.” This was no emotional outburst, but a cool and 
prudent attempt to preserve his own life, and if he is alive at this 
iment it is due to this intrepid utterance. We cannot help being 
anxious for his safety. 
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The military arrest of Picquart (who had al- 
a... ready been turned out of the army) on the 
present charge is, perhaps, the most outrageous of 
the many outrages perpetrated by the French War Office during 
their four years’ career of crime. He is accused of having forged 
the “ Petit Bleu,” 7.¢., one of those Parisian pneumatic letter cards. 
This particular card was written by Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, 
the German Military Attaché, in May,.1896, and was addressed on 
the outside to “M. le Commandant Esterhazy, 27, Rue de la Bien- 
faisance, Paris,’ and its contents (translated) were as follows :— 
“ Above all, I wait a more detailed explanation than that which you 
gave me the other day on the question at issue. In consequence 
I beg you to give it me in writing, that I may decide whether I 
can continue or not my relations with the firm R —.” The 
“firm R” was an allusion to Esterhazy himself, from whom Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen was buying information. After writing this card 
the attaché tore it up into minute fragments—altogether fifty-nine 
—fearing to send it by.post. These pieces were picked up by the 
Alsatian porter at the Colonel’s lodging, who was in the pay of the 
French War Office. They were taken to the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, over which Colonel Picquart then presided. He caused the 
fragments to be pieced together and photographed. Esterhazy 
was thus revealed as being in relations with the German attaché. 
This aroused Colonel Picquart’s suspicions, and in the course of 
his enquiries about Esterhazy, Colonel Picquart procured specimens 
of Esterhazy’s handwriting which was at once seen to be identical 
with the famous hordereaw which had been fastened on Dreyfus, 
Prior to this discovery Colonel Picquart had had no doubts as to 
the justice of Dreyfus’ conviction—since then he has devoted him- 
self to undoing the wrong which stains the honour of the French 
army. That is why those who are championing the wrong are 
determined to get rid of Picquart cotte qu'il covte. 


Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, the late German 
Military Attaché in Paris, who now commands a 
regiment of the Imperial Guards in Berlin, is an 
ofticer and a gentleman, instinct with honour and chivalry. It is 
well within his recollection that he wrote the petit blew to Esterhazy 
containing that curious phrase about the “firm R,” and he must 
recall his hesitation to send it for fear it might be read, and his 
finally tearing it up and communicating with Esterhazy through 
some safer medium. After all, he has talked about these things 
freely to his friends, as also of his subsequent discovery that the 
Alsatian porter was a spy upon him. He was never afiected to 
deny that he was the author of the petit blew, which another officer 
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and gentleman, albeit a foreigner, is about tobe tried for forging. 
We may expect that Colonel von Schwarzkoppen will obtain the 
leave of his Sovereign to assist justice in this one matter, and will 
make a public declaration or affidavit owning his authorship of 
the petit bleu. The ground has been well prepared by an inspired 
paragraph in the National Zeitung of Berlin, of September 23rd :-— 
“Tt has never been questioned in Germany that the former German 
Military Attaché had relations with Esterhazy. Ifa French officer 
like Esterhazy was available, it was entirely in accordance with 
the nature of a military attaché’s mission not to decline the inform- 
ation he offered. The military attachés of every countryare guided 
by these principles. The forgery of Colonel Henry was a clear case 
from the first to every one who was capable of forming a critical 
opinion. It is equally in accordance with the facts of the case that 
the former German Military Attaché maintained those relations 
with Esterhazy which his mission dictated.” 


On Friday, September 2nd, Sir Herbert Kitchener 
obtained a brilliant victory over the Khalifa and 
his army—the latter being practically annihilated. 
The Khalifa was put to flight with a handful of followers, and is 
still being pursued. Omdurman and Khartoum were captured. 
We have thus wiped out a national disgrace which has afflicted the 
country for twelve long years. The whole Empire rejoices, and is 
full of gratitude to the man who has conducted the Sudan cam- 
paign with such consummate skill and to the devoted troops who 
have served under him. Perhaps the greatest quality Sir Herbert 
Kitchener has displayed has been that of foresight, that is, pro- 
viding against every conceivable adverse circumstance, or the in- 
telligent anticipation of events before they have occurred. He will 
not risk losing, unless for good reason, even a skirmish. His 
patient organization of the conditions of victory has secured it 
upon every occasion. On Thursday, September 1st, our troops had 
advanced to within four or five miles of Omdurman. On that day 
reconnoitring took place, and the gunboats bombarded the Khalifa’s 
capital, their fire being returned. During the afternoon the 
Dervish Army emerged from the town, covering a front of 2} miles, 
a “mass of waving banners” with cavalry on both flanks. This 
description is from Colonel Rhodes’ account; he was acting as 
Times correspondent and was himself wounded in the battle. He 
had, apparently, a splendid survey of the scene from a conical hill 
which he mounted with the Lancer signallers. “The Sirdar and 
his staff came up to the plateau just below us, had a long look at 
the advancing force, and then galloped back to camp.” At 3.30 
news was sent in by cavalry that the whole Dervish force had 
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halted in the Khor about three miles from our camp, were lighting 
fires, and making every preparation to spend the night there. 
There was to be no fighting on that day. Our own camp was 
formed in a horse-shoe shape with both flanks rating on the Nile 
protected by gunboats. On the following morning, half an hour 
before daylight, the whole force stood to arms. The cavalry were 
sent out to reconnoitre, the intention having been to advance as 
soon as the position of the enemy was ascertained. The report 
was almost immediately brought in that the entire Dervish force 
was advancing. 


Colonel Rhodes thus described the situation as the 

See enemy advanced :—“ I think the things that struck 
one most at the time were the suicidal policy of 

the Dervishes in attacking us in that position; the pleased look 
on every face when it became clear that the Dervish force really 
meant coming on; the excellence of our own artillery fire, as shell 
after shell appeared to be dropping exactly where the enemy was 
thickest ; our own admirable fire discipline, and the terrific char- 
acter of the fire we were pouring into the advancing Dervish army ; 
the admirable coolness of our own force—no one seemed in a 
hurry, the Sirdar and his Staff rode quietly about from place to 
place, and it was impossible to realize that you were in the middle 
of the greatest battle that has ever taken place in the Sudan. Our 
fire was so awful, and the masses of men they hurled against our 
position was so dense, that one was justified in assuming that the 
Dervish loss in the first phase of the fight was 4,000. I never can 
see myself that the actual number of killed is of much importance ; 
as long as you smash the force opposed to you and scatter it to the 
four winds, that is all that is required.” A Reuter’s correspondent 
wrote :—‘“ Although decimated at every yard by the continuous 
stream of lead from front and flank, they faltered on till only a 
mere handful of dismounted men remained to plant the black 
banner in the sand and die around it. It may be said that round 
this banner Mahdism died.” While the Dervishes were thus 
crushed in their first onslaught, our casualties did not exceed 100. 
On its termination, the 21st Lancers distinguished itself by a charge 
of great gallantry into an unexpected body of Dervishes that 
was computed to have been not less than 2,000 in number. 
This was one of the brilliant episodes of the day. They hacked 
their way through the mass, rallied and kept the Dervish force at 
bay by carbine magazine fire. Lieutenant R. Grenfell lost his life 
in this charge, and Lieutenant de Montmorency distinguished 
himself by fighting his way back to recover his body. Four 
officers were wounded in this fray, and there were forty killed and 
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wounded in the ranks. At 9.30 the Sirdar ordered a general 
advance in échelon of brigades. General Macdonald’s Sudanese 
Brigade had now to repulse a heavy attack made on it by a large 
force of Dervishes from the west, which advanced to within 
300 yards. Macdonald was highly praised for the manner in 
which he handled his brigade on this occasion, having to change 
front twice, and encounter a flank fire in order to prevent being 
overwhelmed by a fresh mass of the enemy. 


It was at 2.30 the Sirdar gave orders to Lieutenant- 

Tuas “ ——— Colonel Maxwell to advance with the Second 
*"-*"* Sudanese Brigade into Omdurman and occupy it, 
The 32nd F.B.R.A. was ordered to accompany it. The Head- 
quarters Staff did the same. “When the outskirts of the city 
proper were reached, several sheikhs came out and showed a flag 
of truce. The populace, perceiving that the flag of truce had been 
accepted, left the shelter of the maze of mud huts in hundreds. 
Men, women, and children received the victors with shrill cries of 
exultation. It was a most impressive demonstration, heralding 
the absolute overthrow of Mahdism. As the troops passed up the 
principal street, leading to the Khalifa’s walled citadel, the demon- 
stration increased in enthusiasm. As the lower part of the city 
was traversed, dense crowds of Sudanese women and children, ina 
state of the utmost delight, pressed eagerly in upon the soldiers, 
among whom many of them recognized fathers, husbands, and 
sons marching in the ranks of the conquering battalions, and 
numerous touching scenes of reunion and reconciliation were 
witnessed.” There was some difficulty in entering the Khalifa’s com- 
pound, which was surrounded by a wall 14 feet high and four feet 
thick. It was thought at first the Khalifa was withinit. “Taking 
with him the 32nd Field Battery, the Sirdar followed the line of 
the wall to where it joined the Nile, at which point the howitzers 
had made a breach and entrance to the citadel enclosure. Here a 
wonderful scene presented itself. Anticipating the Khalifa’s over- 
throw, the populace had already en masse commenced to loot the Beit 
e] Mal, the Khalifa’s Treasury, and a literal pandemonium was the 
result. Down near the waterside we effected an entry by means 
of the breaches made in the wall by the howitzers, three of the 
gunboats supporting our advance. Desultory street-fighting was 
taking place at this period within the walls. As the Sudanese 
soldiery gained an entrance they found three walled partitions to 
the enclosure, but here again they forced their way through, and 
then the residue of the Dervishes who had stuck to their posts 
there surrendered.” The Sirdar then went to the prison and 


released Neufeld and the other captives. The Italian sisters were 
12* 
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also found. Since their imprisonment they had been married 


by the Khalifa’s orders. Neufeld was dressed in a jibba, and was 
heavily chained. 


: The relative losses on either side were extra- 
anaes sue ordinarily disproportionate. The Sirdar reported 
that 10,800 dead had been counted on the field, 
besides this some 400 were killed in Omdurman when the town 
was taken, and the wounded were computed at 16,000. The 
casualties, therefore, on the Dervish side amounted to something 
like 27,000. This was out of a total strength of some 50,000. 
There were between 3,000 and 4,000 prisoners from the fighting- 
men. Our own force amounted to about 23,000, and among 
them there were about 400 casualties! The battle of Atbara was 
a more severe engagement. On that occasion the Anglo-Egyptian 
force was 15,000, and there were 545 casualties. 


It was, of course, to be expected that, on these 
SENTIMENT ANP figures the sentimentalist would look in with his 

pious exclamation of a Battue! There was, 
however, no alternative but to kill just as many Dervishes as 
chose to fight us, and—there was never a race that so richly 
deserved killing. They had been the scourge of the Sudan for 
fourteen years. It may be laid down as an axiom that the greater 
the number of the enemy killed, and the fewer upon the victor’s 
side, the more brilliant is the victory. War means killing the 
enemy, we can’t get out of that. It is very dreadful, and all 
humane people deplore the fact, but the history of the world shows 
it is a means to progress and civilization. It may be truly said 
that of all the wars Great Britain has embarked in, during her 
long history, none has been more certain of a beneficent result 
than the one we have just brought to a conclusion in the Sudan. 
We can afford, therefore, to disregard the selfish sentimentalist, 
who espouses no cause, but like the lotus eater, exclaims : 


‘What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ?” 
We can equally afford to despise the venom of the French 
journalist which found expression in quoting a “ shopkeeper in the 
Strand” as a typical Briton who said to him, “There were not 
enough men killed in this battle of Omdurman. I should have 
preferred the slaughter of more than three-fourths of the Dervish 
army with heavier loss on our side: for a great battle pleases us 
only when there has been great butchery.” Such is the stuff 
provided by one of the grand journauz of Paris for its readers. 


—a7oer lc 
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Only two British Officers fell in the battle, Captain 


ence or Caldecott, 1st Royal Warwick, and Lieutenant 


Husert = Grenfell, of the 2Iist Lancers; No Egyptian 


HOWARD. : . 
officer was killed, but nine were wounded. A 


deplorable death, however, was that of the Hon. Hubert Howard. 
He was acting as newspaper correspondent, and was accidentally 
killed by the fragment of a shell in Omdurman, close to the 
Khalifa’s compound. He was a born soldier, and as dashing as he 
was beloved by all who knew him. He had already distinguished 
himself in Bulawayo, where he took part in quelling the insur- 
rection, and he played an adventurous part in the Cuban revolt. 
On the morning of the day of his death he had joined the 21st 
Lancers in their charge, and had said, “This has been the best 
day of my life.” Shortly after the missile burst and killed him 
on the spot. 


; On the day after the battle the Sirdar visited 
KuARrouM Khartoum. He reported the town to be a com- 
plete ruin, but the lower portion of the principal 

houses are still standing. “The people were naturally delighted 
to see us. As far as I see at present, Khartoum is the best posi- 
tion. The town of Omdurman is very extensive, and the stench 
unbearable.” The British and Egyptian flags were hoisted with 
due ceremony on the wall of the palace at Khartoum, and an 
impressive service was held in memory of Gordon. Reuter told 
us that :—*“ When the Sirdar visited the Khalifa’s arsenal he found 
drawn up outside about 100 of the principal sheikhs of the city, 
who came to tender their allegiance and submission. Among 
them were many of the old rulers of the Sudan departments— 


-Turks and Egyptians and officers of Hicks Pasha’s army. There 


were present besides the Governor of Benar, the last Egyptian 
post reduced by the Mahdists, the builder of the Khalifa’s forts, 
the chief ordnance otticer of Hicks Pasha’s ill-fated force, and 
Gordon’s native doctor, who still possesses a smattering of 
English.” , 

The description of Omdurman given by the brilliant G. W. 
Steevens in the Daily Mail is worth quoting :— 


‘“Next morning the army awoke refreshed, and were able to appreciate to the 
full the beauties of Omdurman. When you saw it close, and by the light} of day, 
the last suggestion of stateliness vanished. It had nothing left but size—mere 
stupid multiplication of rubbish. One or two relics of civilization were found. 
Taps in the Khalifa’s bath ; a ship’s chronometer ; a small pair of compasses in a 
boy’s writing-desk, and a larger pair inodelled clumsily upon them; the drooping 
telegraph wire and cable to Khartum ; Gordon’s old Bordein, a shell-torn husk of 
broken wood round engines that still worked marvellously ; a few half-naked 
Egyptians, once Government servants ; Charles Neufeld, the captive German 
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merchant, quoting Schiller over his ankle-chains ; Sister Teresa the captive nun. 
For the rest, the Mahdi’s tomb was shoddy brick, and you dared not talk in it 
lest the rest of the dome should come on your head, The inside was tawdry 
panels and railings round a gaudy pall. The Khalifa’s house was the house of a 
well-to-do fellah, and a dead donkey putrefied under its window-holes. The 
arsenal was the reduplication of all the loot that has gone for a dollar a-piece 
these three years. The great mosque was a wall round a biggish square with a 
few stick-and-thatch huts at one end of it. The iron mosque was a galvanized 
shed, which would have repulsed the customers of a third-rate country photo- 
grapher. Everything was wretched.” 


On September 7th the startling news arrived at 
Tue FRENCH AT Omdurman that the French had occupied Fashoda. 
It appears that a few days before the arrival of the 
Anglo-Egyptian army before Omdurman, the Khalifa heard that a 
force of white men had occupied Fashoda. The Khalifa at once 
sent two of his steamers to ascertain the truth of this report.. One 
of these had now returned for the purpose of reporting to the 
Khalifa. Finding the city in the hands of the Sirdar, the steamer 
surrendered to him. . The captain reported that when he arrived 
at Fashoda he found it occupied by a white force. His vessel was 
heavily fired upon and narrowly escaped destruction. As it was 
he lost many men killed and wounded. The description of the 
flag showed it was French. When this news was heard the one 
universal opinion was the French could not be tolerated at Fashoda, 
and that they will have to evacuate. There is, of course, every 
desire that the evacuation shall be procured in the most courteous 
manner. The Marchand expedition (however much we may admire 
the enterprise and courage of the leader), if it has officially 
occupied Fashoda, is an intolerable affront. We claim it in the 
name of Egypt, and we have distinctly warned the French Govern- 
ment that 
“« The advance of a French expedition under secret instructions right from the 
other side of Africa into a territory over which our claims have been known for 
so long would be not merely an inconsistent and unexpected act, but it must be 


perfectly well known to the French Government that it would be an unfriendly 
act and would be so viewed by England.” 


These words were spoken by Sir Edward Grey, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, on March 28th, 1895, and no doubt they were 
embodied in a despatch to the French Foreign Office. We 
note with satisfaction the following passage in the Dépeche 
Coloniale, an organ which cannot be suspected of harbouring any 
British sympathies :—“ To carry a hundred kilos of stores from the 
sea to the Bahr-el-Gazal takes three months. The only access to 
it is the Nile Valley, which we have allowed our rivals to get hold 
of. If the holding of Fashoda could bring about a settlement of 
the Egyptian Question, then we would applaud the perspicacity of 
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those who sent out the Marchand Mission. But what man who 
has senses will seriously believe that England will evacuate Egypt 
because Major Marchand has reached Fashoda? It is not by such 
pettifogging taquineries and pin-strokes that important questions 
are settled between serious nations. If the Government thinks it 
right to go to war with England about Egypt, let it say so frankly. 
But if not—and we hold this the wiser course—let us give up 
these schoolboy tricks, which consist of decrying our neighbours 
when we think them too strong to be attacked. To embéter les 
Anglais is a safe way of currying favour with the French Press. 
But we feel sure that M. Delcassé has a higher conception of what 
should be the foreign policy of a great country like France.” 
These words are very satisfactory. As Lieutenant Bretonnet’s 
tilibustering expedition in the bend of the Niger was disavowed, so 
we feel sure Major Marchand’s will. We claim Fashoda as an old 
Egyptian post, and as within the sphere we have officially notified 
to be under our control. The Sirdar has paid a visit in force to 
Fashoda, of which no details are yet to hand. 


Russia knows how to guard her secrets, and the 
THE Tsar’s . : 

Mantresro, Manifesto on ermaments issued by the Tsar on 
28th August came as a bolt from the blue. In 

one respect the moment was admirably chosen, for the month of 
September is usually devoted to correspondence upon the appear- 
ance of the Sea Serpent, or controversy as to the felicity of marriage. 
It was, doubtless, calculated that the undistracted attention of the 
world would be monopolized throughout the gooseberry season 
by the amiable autocrat of all the Russias—an anticipation that 
has been surprisingly falsified. By a strange irony of circum- 
stance, this olive branch was tendered to the foreign Ambassadors 
at St. Petersburg, on 24th August, by Count Muravieff, who is 
hardly recognizable to the world at large in his new vdle of the 
dove. The Circular declares that “the maintenance of universal 
peace and a possible reduction of the excessive armaments 
which weigh upon all nations in the present condition of affairs all 
over the world, represent the ideal aims towards which the efforts 
of all Governments should be directed,” and aftirms that “this is 
the view which fully corresponds with the humanitarian and 
magnanimous intentions of His Majesty, the Emperor, my august 
master.” Being convinced of the concurrence of all the Powers 
in this high aim, the present moment is considered “ very 
favourable” for an international discussion with a view to 
fixing “a limit to the progressive development of present, 
armaments.” For twenty years civilized nations have been 
iuspired by fruitless aspirations “towards general pacification,” 
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and powerful alliances have been formed to guarantee peace. 
These associations “have developed their military forces in an 
unprecedented degree, and continue to develop them in spite of 
every sacrifice,” but they have failed to secure the object to which 
they owe their birth :—“Therefore, the more the armaments of each 
Power increase the less they answer to the purposes and intentions 
of the Governments. Economic disturbances are caused in great 
measure by this system of extraordinary armaments, and the dan- 
ger lying in this accumulation of war material renders the armed 
peace of to-day a crushing burden more and more difficult for the 
nations to bear. Evidently, therefore, if this situation be pro- 
longed, it will certainly lead to that very disaster which it is 
desired to avoid, and the horrors of which strike the human 
mind with terror in anticipation.” The manifesto concludes 
with an earnest appeal to the civilized world:—‘“It is the 
supreme duty, therefore, at the present moment, of all States 
to put some limit to these unceasing armaments and to find 
means of averting the calamities which threaten the whole 
world. Impressed by this feeling, His Majesty the Emperor has 
been pleased to command me to propose to all Governments 
accredited to the Imperial Court the meeting of a conference to 
discuss this grave problem. Such a conference, with God’s help, 


would be a happy augury for the opening century. It would 
powerfully concentrate the efforts of all States which sincerely 
wish to see the triumph of the grand idea of universal peace over 
the elements of trouble and discord. It would, at the same time, 
bind their agreement by the principles of law and equity which 
support the security of States and the welfare of peoples.” 


Many excellent enthusiasts have been speaking 
and writing about and around the Tsar’s manifesto, 
but many of their observations show that they 
have not read it. It is hailed as a Peace Pronunciamento, as it 
contains some admirable maxims on the blessings of peace. 
Though eminently wise in itself, it is evidently destined to be the 
cause of nonsense in others. We think if the reader will scrutinize 
its terms he will probably come to the conclusion that the circular, 
rescript, manifesto, or encyclical—call it what you will—is precisely 
what it professes to be, viz., an acknowledgment that the strain of 
maintaining those huge and ever-growing armies that have con- 
verted Continental nations into military cantonments is intolerable, 
and that it is worth while endeavouring to mitigate it, the assump- 
tion being that by international agreement it may be possible to 
check any further aggravation of this curse. It is not a proposal to 


GREAT BRITAIN’S 
ATTITUDE. 
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reduce armies, but a suggestion that they shall not be increased, and 
an invitation to nations to rest upon their oars. The Russian view 
seems to be an echo of a speech made by Lord Salisbury, in 
which he pointed out that the terms of the armed peace 
have become so onerous that if they become more burdensome 
countries will be tempted to plunge into the very catastrophe 
against which they have made such stupendous efforts to insure, 
and that as peace has demanded the development of armies up to 
the safety point, so it now demands that they shall not surpass 
that point. There is surely nothing quixotic or heroic in raising 
such a thoroughly practical question, and the British should be 
able to discuss it with detachment as they have escaped the blight 
of militarism, they are not involved in any of the burning questions 
which may stand in the way of the Russian suggestion, while it is 
observable that no mention whatsoever is made by the manifesto 
of naval armament. Our Government have already sent a courteous 
and sympathetic reply to the Russian invitation, and Great Britain 
will be represented at any conference that may be held. Our 
delegates will be friendly spectators of the praiseworthy efforts of 
the great war lords to restrain the ruin they are inflicting upon one 
another. Any one of their hosts could swallow up at least three 
British armies, and we do not see how Great Britain can contribute 
anything beyond moral support to the Tsar. Even our optimists 
do not claim that we can launch more than 80,000 men, include 
ing reservists, against another country, while the German Ariny, 
e.g.—Which is not the largest in Europe—musters about 800,000 
on a peace footing. In fact, our diminutive army has long been 
the laughing-stock of the Continent, and for many years we were 
ata discount in the Concert of Europe because of our inability to 
place half a million of men in the field. If an undertaking not 
to augment our volunteers would assist the deliberations of the 
conference the British Government should be prepared to consider 
such a proposal, but we do not see how this country can be reason- 
ably expected to give a pledge not to increase her insignificant 
regular army. 


The reception of the Tsar’s manifesto in Great 

——— Britain and the United States, whose armies are 
hardly visible to the naked eye, is a matter of 

secondary importance. How has it been greeted on the European 
Continent by those great military Powers who find their armaments 
greater than they can conveniently carry, and whose wisest states- 
men are beginning to have a dim suspicion that they have invested 
their national resources in the wrong kind of fighting machine— 
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land power instead of sea power? They at any rate realize that no 
country can afford to compete for supremacy on both elements, 
and they recognize the necessity of checking the accumulation 
of armies before formidable navies can be created. ‘They prob- 
ably approve the Conference because they conceive it to offer a 
remote chance of some such restrictive international undertaking as 
Russia suggests. This would to some extent emancipate Conti- 
nental Powers from their bondage and enable them to transfer 
expenditure they would otherwise devote to military armaments—to 
naval armaments. We must remember that Russia, France, 
and Germany are all committed to vast naval schemes, for 
which the two first will not find it easy to provide the funds. 
Overtaxed Italy desires to renew her navy, while the 
distracted Austro-Hungarian Empire threatens to break out 
in battleships. At the same time all their armies increase 
automatically, and they are rapidly burning the candle at 
both ends—a process that can only have one end. Among the 
serious statesmen of the Continent, therefore, the Russian invita- 
tion is regarded with satisfaction, though there are few illusions as 
to its eventual upshot. To them the Conference is an interesting 
experiment, which may offer a loophole of escape from disaster. 
This appears to be the attitude of the responsible people in 
Germany, who are, however, too businesslike to relax their tremen- 
dous military preparations, so a further addition to the German 
Army was announced in the early days of September. Germany 
has very cleverly managed to disseminate the idea that she alone 
of the European Powers was “in the know,” and had been consulted 
before the Russian Rescript was issued. German expressions of 
approval were naturally not abated by the naive disclosure of 
leading French papers that France had not been considered by her 
ally in a policy which profoundly affects the French nation. In 
fact, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the Tsar’s 
manifesto caused consternation in Paris, and there was a very 
genuine outburst of indignation against the inconsiderateness—to 
use the mildest term used—of St. Petersburg in launching such a 
scheme behind the back of a reputed ally. What added to the 
astonishment and humiliation of the French was that a Cay or 
two prior to the Russian bombshell, their President had prostrated 
himself before the Russian Royal Family in an effusive telegram 
on the anniversary of his famous visit to Russia. The Tsar had 
replied attesting the vigour of the alliance, and yet France was not 
even sounded prior to the publication of the armament pro- 
gramme. It has been an exceedingly bitter pill for the French, 
whose exasperation has been exploited to the utmost by the 
watchful enemy across the Rhine. 
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The reason that French susceptibilities were not 

L a. considered by the Russian Government is tolerably 
obvious. It would be impossible under any cir- 

cumstances to obtain French approval to proposals recognizing 
existing territorial arrangements. Any French Government 
suspected of such an “act of treason” would inevitably be swept 
out of office in a day, for, to the great mass of the nation, the 
recovery of the lost provinces is not the idle dream it appears to 
be to the rest of the world, but a cherished conviction, and a 
manifest duty. You cannot argue with such a sentiment, you 
merely recognize its power. This is exactly what Count 
Muravieff did in abstaining from seeking the approval of France in 
a matter in which her disapproval was assured. For if the Tsar’s 
inanifesto means anything it would make the Treaty of Frankfort 
the basis of European peace. In other words, Russia recognizes 
Germany’s title to Alsace and Lorraine. For Germany would not 
and could not surrender her prize except after defeat in a bloody 
war, which is the very calamity Russia aims at averting. It is, 
therefore, maintained in Germany that France now receives public 
intimation from the “predominant partner” in the Dual Alliance 
that la revanche is not one of the objects of the partnership. 
There is, naturally, high glee in Berlin, and proportionate depression 
in Paris. France will probably endeavour to be even with her ally 
for springing this unpleasant surprise. France alone of the Great 
Powers has shown no cordiality in the preliminary discussions that 
have taken place, and is regarded elsewhere as an insurmountable 
obstacle to the success of the Conference. So long as she imagines 
she can retrieve the defeat of 1870, and recover the severed territory, 
European armaments must progressively augment. When she 
abandons this chimera armies will melt away like snow before the 
sun. There will be no need for manifestos or conferences. But 


to-day, France is held up to Europe by Russia as the fatal obstacle 
to European peace ! 


Recent by-elections, whether at Grimsby, where 

RE-ENTER aes ‘ ; 
Home Rute, the Unionists gained a seat, Southport, where they 
lost one, or Darlington, where they kept one,show 
nv general tendency, except, perhaps, the delicate anxiety of the 
Opposition to discard Home Rule without discarding Home Rule 
votes, At Darlington, eg., the Radical candidate omitted to men- 
tion this unpopular topic because he desired “to condense his 
remarks,” but when challenged he declared himself “in favour of 
granting a liberal measure of self-government to Ireland, leaving 
the integrity of the Empire unimpaired, and securing the absolute 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.” This pliable candidate 
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sought to persuade guileless Unionists that Home Rule is merely 
a pious opinion of no practical importance, and Irish voters that 
he is an earnest Home Ruler. His ingenuity was wasted, for he 
failed to carry a seat that went Radical in 1892. This, with other 
incidents of a similar character, inspires Professor Dicey to issue 
an “Appeal to Unionists,” of characteristic acumen, in The 
Spectator of September 17th. He points out that the Darlington 
formula “ would, in the eyes of Gladstonians, justify supporting a 
measure such as the Home Rule Bill of 1893.” A Unionist may 
well prefer the open advocacy of Separation to the devices of 
shuffling ambiguity. On this point we must insist. English- 
men have a prejudice for gradual innovation, it savours of 
compromise and moderation; but, in reality, to concede Home 
Rule bit by bit is the most perilous of all courses, and this for a 
very simple reason. It deprives England of the possible chance, 
slight though it be, that the granting to Ireland of Parliamentary 
independence may completely terminate the era of agitation. It 
ensures that, while the control of Ireland should be handed to an 
Irish faction, England shall not gain any of the guarantees or 
advantages which might protect her against the admitted dangers 
of Irish Parliamentary independence; it means, in short, that 
England will have to incur the risks involved in the policy of 1886, 
without attaining any of the advantages offered to her by Mr, 
Gladstone.” In other words, Home Rule is in a state of suspended 
animation, and may be revived at the most inopportune moment, 
and in the most insidious form. Professor Dicey is convinced we 
have nothing to fear from a square fight in which Unionism and 
Home Rule are the watchwords of the respective parties. What 
we “ have reason to dread is a conflict in which all the issues are 
confused, and no man knows what is the cause for which he is 
fighting.” Weshould, therefore, refuse to be lulled into a false sense 
of security by the studied silence of our opponents. While it is 
undoubtedly good policy on their part to boycott discussion on 
Home Rule, seeing that they have everything to fear from such 
discussion, it is bad policy on our part to imitate this reticence, 
since we have everything to gain from public controversy. 


Proressor  —TOfessor Dicey is anxious that the next campaign 
Dicry’s between Home Rulers and Unionists shall be 
ee waged under fair conditions. Indeed, the pri- 
mary object of his “ Appeal” is to recall the attention of Unionists 
to the fact that those conditions will not be fair if existing electoral 
anomalies are perpetuated, and to demand the immediate redress 
of a crying English grievance. “The nature of the grievance is 
well known. England, whether her rights be measured by 
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population, by wealth, or by her historical position, has a claim to 
twenty-three more Members than she possesses, and the under- 
representation of the most flourishing and most powerful part of 
the United Kingdom is no mere theoretical wrong. The twenty 
Members who ought to be transferred from Ireland, and the three 
Members who ought to be transferred from Wales, and given to 
England, have given an artificial strength to the attack on the 
unity of the United Kingdom. It is to the violation of every 
democratic principle that the Nationalists of Ireland, and to a 
great extent the Radicals of England, owe their Parliamentary 
power. Had England been duly represented in 1893, the monstrous 
proposal, denounced by the way, years before, by Mr. John Morley, 
to retain the Irish Members at Westminster whilst giving Ireland a 
separate Parliament would never have been laid before Parliament. 
It could certainly never have passed the House of Commons. . 
‘These are assertions which no Unionist can deny. They were in 
1895 reiterated again and again on every Unionist platform ; they 
made a great effect on the electors. The statement of England’s 
grievance involved, and was intended to involve, the pledge that 
if a Unionist Government were placed in power, the wrong should 
be removed. A Unionist Government is in office, supported by an 
overwhelming majority. The pledge given to the electors cannot 
be violated without gross discredit. This consideration is enough, 
and will, we assume, be enough, to determine the action of the 
Ministry.” To illustrate the binding effect of electioneering 
pledges, Professor Dicey cites the passing of the Irish Local 
Government Bill, which was enacted simply to fulfil a promise 
“ which ought never to have been given.” It “ is difficult to persuade 
oneself that the Local Government will improve the administra- 
tion of Irish local business. It is impossible to deny that it will 
strengthen the machinery for agitation in favour of Home Rule. 
The one argument which silenced objectors was that the good 
faith of, at any rate, most Liberal Unionists was at stake.” A 
fortiori a pledge to put an end to an anomaly which “one 
Unionist after another denounced, and which cripples the rightful 
authority of England ” must be strictly fulfilled. The writer claims 
that the time has come to meet this obligation, and he urges the 
Unionist Government to introduce a Democratic Reform Bill next 
Session to reduce the representation of Ireland, and to augment 
that of England. He recognizes that a measure passed on the 
principle of “one vote one value” must accept the kindred 
principle of “ one man one vote,” and thinks it would be well “to 
exchange the doubtful gain of allowing one elector to give occa- 
sionally votes in different constituencies, for the certain benetit of 
conferring upon England her own Parliamentary authority.” A 
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failure to carry out this reform would be due“to want, not of 
opportunity, but of vigour” on the part of Ministers whose “one 
great deficit, both at home and abroad, has, to speak plainly, been 
want of daring.” 


The Ministerial legislative programme takes de- 

Next Session. finite shape at the Cabinet Councils held in 
November, but it is generally easy to predict the 

principal measures of the next Session at the close of its pre- 
decessor. There are almost always outstanding mortgages con- 
sisting of the Bills that are held over. This year, however, appears 
to be an exception, and political quidnunces are hard put to it to 
specify the chief Ministerial measures to be looked for in 
1899. The legislative machine has worked so smoothly and 
rapidly during the last three years, that there are few arrears of 
legislation,and no heroic remedies are on the stocks at present. It is 
understood that a comprehensive Secondary Education Bill will be 
forthcoming, and it is believed that we shall see a London Govern- 
ment Bill of an unambitious and non-contentious character. 
Without smashing the County Council it will strengthen and 
dignify the local government of the metropolis. Such powers as 
can be withdrawn from the central authority and exercised locally 
will be conferred upon district councils—by whatever name they 
may be called—but the more closely the question is investigated the 
more clearly is it realized that the transferred powers will be 
insignificant. Furthermore, the Old-Age Pensions question will 
probably be advanced another stage towards legislation, but 
without consuming Parliamentary time. Those appear to be, so 
far, the only engagements ahead—Woman Suffrage having finally 
disappeared from practical politics—and the field is clear to con- 
sider Professor Dicey’s Reform Bill. He makes a very strong 
case for a proposal that is strictly just, to which the Party are in 
principle pledged, and that could be carried without serious 
difficulty. ‘To the objection that Redistribution Bills should be 
followed by immediate dissolution and therefore should be 
postponed to the final Session of Parliament, we attach no 
importance. It is a mere convention which may be disre- 
garded when inconvenient. To the argumentthat a straight 
Party fight would unite and stimulate a demoralized and dis- 
organized Opposition, we would reply, “So much the better for the 
Government which needs the spur of a strong Opposition to keep 
it up to the mark.” There would, however, be a strong feeling 
among Unionists against devoting another Session to an Irish ques- 
tion, which would be fought to the death by the Nationalists, sup- 
ported probably by the Irish Unionists, whose political allegiance 
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has been sapped by the agrarian legislation of the present Govern- 
ment. We do not affect to be squeamish, but the spectacle of a 
united Ireland fighting against a reduction of representation (fixed 
by the Act of Union) ex hypothesi due to depopulation would not 
be pleasant. Without questioning the force of Professor Dicey’s 
contention or prejudicing British electoral rights, should it become 
necessary to enforce them, we confess that we should prefer to 
reserve the redress of our grievance, and give the policy of the 
new County Councils a chance. 


The world was startled and shocked to learn on 
ASSASSINATION OF Sunday, September 11th, that the Empress of 
THE EMPRESS OF : . , . 
Austria, Austria had been foully assassinated the previous 
day at Geneva, by a villain called Luigi Lucchesi, 
a youth of twenty-five, who advertised himself as an anarchist. 
There never was a more senseless or unprovoked crime. The mis- 
creant had followed his victim about for several days, having ap- 
parently been delegated by his “circle” to kill a King or Queen. 
The Empress Augusta was an easy prey. She had an almost 
morbid aversion to publicity or precautions, and maintained an 
incognito so strict as to conceal her identity from the police. On 
the present occasion, accompanied by a single lady-in-waiting, Her 
Majesty was walking from her hotel along the quay to the landing- 
stage of the steamer in which she was going to Montreux. The 
assassin, coming from the opposite direction, suddenly rushed at 
her with a stiletto and struck her violently on the left side, near 
the heart. The Empress managed to struggle on board the 
steamer, and with the courage she has so often displayed on English 
and Irish hunting-fields declared it was nothing serious, and none 
of the onlookers seem to have realized that anything more serious 
than a cowardly assault on a lady had occurred. The criminal 
bolted, but was captured by two cabmen. In the meantime the 
steamboat had started with the Empress, who shortly lost 
consciousness, when the bloodstains were discovered. The boat 
hastily put back and the dying lady was carried to her 
hotel where she was unavailingly attended by two doctors. 
Extreme unction was administered by a priest, and within 
half an hour of the stab the tragedy ended. The Empress died 
of internal hemorrhage and, it is believed, without pain. There 
is no language capable of coping with such a crazy and 
hideous outrage as the murder of a lady who, though occupying 
an exalted position, had completely severed herself from all affairs 
of state. As the stricken Emperor exclaimed, when the awful news 
was broken to him, “It is incredible how any creature could have 
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laid hands on such a woman, who never hurt a soul, and only did 
good all her life.” Apart from a reign of unbroken anxiety, this is 
the third family calamity that has befallen the revered Emperor of 
Austria. His brother, Maximilian, was tried by court-martial in 
Mexico and shot; his son, the Archduke Rudolph, committed 
suicide under peculiarly distressing circumstances ; and now his 
wife has been murdered. “I see I am not to be spared any single 
misfortune in this world,” was his pathetic cry. But his standard 
of duty is such that since the crime he has been able to settle down 
to the affairs of his distracted realm. 


The voluine of evidence published by the Indian 
Currency Committee will exercise very considerable 
influence. It brings home in a clear and con- 
clusive manner, the utter ineptitude of the handful of mediocrities 
who have captured the Government of India, and are running it 
without any regard to the economic needs or interests of the 
people. One would have thought that our great Asiatic depen- 
dency—dependent not merely upon the good intentions of its rulers, 
but also upon their intelligence—had suffered sufticiently from the 
financial incapacity of Lord Elgin. Unfortunately, at the greatest 
commercial crisis in Indian history, the Government have thought 
fit to appoint to the Viceroyalty a politician, whose ignorance 
of economic questions is only surpassed by his contempt therefor. 
To Mr. Curzon, the rupee is a positively repulsive subject, 
and while we may look for a showy Frontier Policy under his 
auspices, he will contribute nothing to the rehabilitation 
of Indian finances, which is the one and crying need of the 
300,000,000 people whose money has been so shamefully tampered 
with. This painful Blue-Book demonstrates, in the first place, that 
the Indian bureaucracy are, in their abysmal ignorance and fatuous 
obstinacy, bent on straining the resources of the community to 
the utmost in order that India may be ranked among “the gold 
standard communities.” They seem, in their foolish amour propre, 
to imagine that there is something infra dig. in governing a 
silver standard country. A bureaucracy is always a dangerousthing, 
unless it is kept well in hand. For five years the official clique 
has dominated and directed Lord Elgin and for the next five 
years it will—upon financial matters—dominate and direct his 
successor. The only hope lies in Imperial intervention and in the 
face of the weighty non-official evidence laid before the Committee, 
and now published. It is simply incredible that Great Britain, which 
is ultimately responsible for the welfare of her Indian Empire, should 
stand idly by while it is imperilled through “sheer cussedness.” 


A NOTABLE 
BLUE-Book. 
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The most important witness before the Indian 
ee Currency Committee was Lord Rothschild, who 

allows us to reprint the statement he read. It has 
been buried for some weeks in a costly Blue Book, whence 
we have disinterred it, feeling sure it will be of the greatest 
interest to all serious students of economy. In exceedingly 
temperate, and therefore all the more trenchant terms, Lord 
Rothschild arraigns the present financial policy of the Indian 
Government. He, at any rate, can hardly be branded as 
“a crank, who being unable to manage his own affairs, not 
unnaturally desires to settle other peoples’,” as bimetallists 
have been described. Senator Wolcott will be particularly 
interested to learn that in the judgment of the leading 
British financier “JZ consider it a mistake on the part of the 
Indian Government discarding in the way in which it has 
done, the proposal made by America and France last autumn.” 
While hostile to the proposals put forward by Senator Wolcott 
affecting England—which after all were the mere trimmings of 
the piece de resistance—Lord Rothschild thus states the present 
position: “The question for Her Majesty’s Government in London to 
consider was and is which sacrifice is preferable—to help to re-open 
the mints to the free coinage of silver or to assist the introduction of 
a gold standard of currency.” No intelligent reader of Lord 
Rothschild’s paper will have any doubt either as to the policy he 
prefers, or as to the policy that should be pursued. The 
British Government should leave no stone unturned in order to 
get the Indian mints reopened to the free coinage of silver in con- 
junction with the mints of other nations. We venture to appeal 
to the Cabinet to give their early consideration to the whole 
question. 
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“A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT,” OR, THE 
WAR OFFICE ON ITS TRIAL. 


**T should like to say quite clearly and openly that I start from this point, and 
I think that I have verified it sutliciently. ‘The whole system of reports and regu- 
lations and warrants under which the British Army now serves has grown up 
entirely for the benefit of War Office clerks and to find work at the War Office 
rather than to find control for the army.”—(General The Right Hon, Sir Redvers 
suller, V.C., &e., &e., commanding at Aldershot, formerly (uartermaster- 
General and Adjutant-General.) 
‘* Everybody had done his duty. The place was burnt down strictly according to 
regulation.” —(Major-Gen, Sir William F. Butler, K.C.B., commanding the South- 
Eastern District.) 


THE HISTORY OF C. 8934. 
Ir is an accepted truism that the line which divides tragedy from 
comedy is often a very narrow one. The droll document which 
has just been presented to Parliament, under the title of a “ Report 
of a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War to 
consider the Decentralization of War Office Business (C. 8934),” 
shows us that there are even occasions on which tragedy and 
broad farce may be inextricably interwoven. 

That the safety, honour, and welfare of the British Army, and, 
by implication, of the British Empire, should be entrusted to an 
organization as ineffective and incompetent as the War Office has 
now been shown to be, is a fact which it is melancholy to con- 
template, and which may any day produce a tragedy of the 
gloomiest kind. That the tremendous castigation which the great 
institution in Pall Mall has received should be administered in 
perfect good faith by the very officers who have been for years its 
most distinguished and powerful chiefs is on the face of it a farce 
calculated to provoke the broadest of smiles, and to provide 
Mr. Gilbert with a delightful theme for his next comic opera. 

Unluckily, like a good many other parliamentary papers, “C. 8934” 
has not yet received the attention it deserves, and seems in a fair 
way to become dead and buried even sooner than the ordinary War 
Office Blue-Book. It would be a thousand pities if the result of 
so much effort should thus be wasted, and the present paper is a 
humble but conscientious effort to save this invaluable State paper 
from oblivion. 
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It is well to explain at the outset the origin of the document 
under review. Those who are acquainted with the ways of the War 
Office are aware that every year or so that august institution in- 
dulges in a Committee or Commission of some kind, which takes 
an enormous amount of evidence, and records it more or less 
honestly in half-a-hundredweight of Blue-Book. Such were the 
Hartington Commission, the Wantage Committee, the Fitzjames 
Stephen Committee, the Airey Committee, and a score of others. 
These enquiries usually possess one feature in common: they are 
all instituted to discover by an elaborate examination the solemn 
truth that it is twelve o'clock at noon,that there are twenty shillings 
in a pound, and that twice two (save in Pall Mall) usually makes 
four. It is true that an immense amount of iiscellaneous infor- 
mation about things in general is obtained in the course of these 
tedious enquiries, but the main facts upon which, if action were 
ever taken, such action would be based, are perfectly well known to 
every officer of experience and intelligence long before a single 
question is asked. As a rule, however, no action at all results from 
a War Office Enquiry, the report of each fresh Commission or Com- 
mittee contains a sort of exordium pointing out that no notice 
whatever has been taken of the recommendations of the ultimate, 
penultimate, or antepenultimate report. It showed considerable 
naivete on the part of Mr. Brodrick to cepreciate criticism of the 
state of things disclosed by “C. 8934.” “ Why,” said he in effect, 
“do you waste time in criticizing these things? Are they not 
already written in the report? Have you not thirty-two pages of 
recommendations about them? What more can you reasonably 
want ?” “0, Sancta Simplicitas.” The shelves of everyone who for 
the last twenty years has endeavoured to take an intelligent 
interest in army administration groan under mountains of reports 
which have never yet so far produced even one little “mouse” in 
the shape of true army reform. Each Blue-Book is crammed, so to 
speak, with beneficent explosives, and is furnished with a primer 
in the shape of a lucid and admirable report. But somehow or 
other it happens that the primer never communicates with the 
charge ; the charge becomes damp and mouldy, fit only for exhibi- 
tion in a museum of obsolete war material. Thousands of pages 
are printed, gentlemen of great eminence pronounce weighty 
opinions and make invaluable recommendations, and—noth- 
ing whatever happens. The War Office, with its marvellous 
instinct of self-preservation, succeeds in living the matter down, 
and all, except the British Army, goes on perfectly. As it was with 
report “A. 1” and all its successors, so will it be with “C. 8934,” 
and with “ Z. 1,000,000,” if the nation survives until that document 
appears. The only chance of any different result lies in the 
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action of public opinion; or in the dreaded, but ever-possible 
occurrence of a great war which will doubtless purge the War 
Office, though at what cost to the country no man can foresee. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMITTEE, 


But to return to the history of “C. 8934.” The genesis of this parti- 
cular document is somewhat obscure. It is an accepted eccentricity 
on the part of both the War Office and the Admiralty to pose 
as being perfectly independent of public opinion. Now and again 
some violent and sustained expression of public feeling demands 
the reform of our naval or military arrangements, or an addition 
to our sea or land forces. Occasionally the War Office, and not 
seldom the Admiralty, does, in fact, make the very change, or 
demand the very increase, which the public has insisted upon. 
But in such cases it is always de rigewr to pretend that the 
connection between the public demand and the official act is 
apparent only; that, moving in stately progress along their 
appointed orbits, the great official bodies accomplish their 
appointed courses in obedience to the inevitable laws of their 
being, and wholly undisturbed by terrestial influences. It is, on 
the whole, a pleasant and harmless fiction which imposes on 
no one; nor is there any need to grumble because certain high 
officials find pleasure in laying the flattering unction to their souls 
that they are leading and not following, or rather being pushed 
from behind. The temperature increases, and the thermometer 
goes up. It isa coincidence merely. Be itso. But it is a good 
thing, nevertheless, to “ stoke up” a little now and then. 

Having given this explanation, it is not necessary to enquire 
too closely into the motives which prompted the appointment of 
the last, or rather the latest, of the War Office Committees. 
Perhaps its appointment was entirely due to the zeal and intelligence 
of the authorities, who, in the year of grace 1897, completed their 
researches into the mysteries of their own constitution, and con- 
cluded that it was to the public advantage that an enquiry should 
take place. If this be so, it is curious and interesting to note that 
the public, even without the exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
information possessed by the War Office, had arrived at precisely 
the same conclusion a little earlier, and that, through various 
channels, its opinion had found very frank expression. It is 
suflicient to note the coincidence, and to pass on. For some 
reason or other it seemed good to the Secretary of State for War 
to appoint a Committee “to consider the decentralization of War 
Office business.” That there was need for such an enquiry it is not 
necessary to deny. Indeed, it has been the view of the present 
writer, and of many others better qualified to form an opinion, that, 
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unless and until there comes about a root-and-branch reformation 
of the War Office and all its works, the British Army must 
inevitably be as cruelly handicapped in the future as it has been in 
the past, by the performances of the institution to which its 
fortunes are unluckily entrusted. Everybody who is interested in 
Army Reform would have welcomed the announcement that a really 
independent and impartial enquiry by competent business men 
was to be made into the performances of this extraordinary Depart- 
ment. It must be confessed, however, that if a twelvemonth ago 
it had been suggested that the most effective tribunal before which 
to arraign the War Office was the War Office itself, the idea 
would not have been received with enthusiasm. 


ON THE BENCH AND IN THE DOCK. 


And yet it must be admitted that a more severe and unrelenting 
judge it would have been hard to find. The fact is odd, but it is 
indisputable. How odd it is can perhaps {be most effectively 
shown by a simple parallel. In these days we are only too 
familiar with ill-managed, and often corrupt, companies, whose 
proceedings create a public scandal, and eventually necessitate a 
judicial enquiry. To submit the operations of such a company to 
the searching investigation of a judge, or of a strong committee of 
independent business men, would seem a reasonable and normal 
course of action, likely to throw light on dark places and to restore 
confidence by disclosing the nature and extent of the evil. It 
would, however, be considered unusual, and, indeed, absurd, to 
submit the task of enquiry to a committee of the directors and 
managers of the company itself, to the very men, in fact, whose 
conduct was impugned, and whose actions were challenged. It 
would be said, and with reason, that such an enquiry could only 
result in a farcical conclusion ; that the incriminated personages 
charged with the duty of laying bare their own incompetence 
and their own dishonesty would direct their energies solely to the 
task of stifling enquiry and suppressing truth. 

It is not suggested that the parallel holds good in every 
particular. No one has suggested that the War Office is, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, corrupt; but inefficiency and incom- 
petence have frequently been charged against it.. Admitting this 
distinction, it certainly did seem a strange proceeding to submit to 
the chiefs of the War Office, to the very men whose administration 
was objected to, and whose methods were challenged, the duty of 
sitting in judgment upon themselves, and reporting whether they 
were, as so many people alleged, utterly unprofitable servants. 
Nevertheless, this was precisely the course which was pursued, 
and if anything could be more astonishing than the procedure 
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adopted, it was the result which followed. The War Office 
appeared in the dock upon its trial The War Office also 
appeared on the bench as judge, and, after a patient hearing, the 
Court found the accused guilty upon all counts, and gave its 
verdict without so much as a recommendation to mercy. 

It would be legitimate, but under the circumstances it would be 
most ungracious, to criticize this strange performance. It is a 
pleasure to offer to the tribunal our sincere congratulations upon 
its work, and to express a hope that, having gone so far and done 
so well, it will see the matter through; and that the judges—who 
are the prisoners—will take care that none of the guilty parties 
escape the punishment which it has been so clearly demonstrated 
they deserve. To the President of the tribunal, the present Under- 
Secretary of State for War, the thanks of all good men are most 
especially due. His association with his colleagues has been com- 
paratively recent, and is in a sense accidental, and this no doubt 
has nerved him to what must have been the painful task of sub- 
mitting them to this painful exposure. Nothing could exceed his 
stern and admirable impartiality ; he is indeed— 

‘* A Danielcome to jadgment, yea, a Daniel ! 
O wise young judge, how do I honour thee!” 

It is sad to think that the exigencies of the situation must 
inevitably compel him to pronounce sentence upon himself along 
with the other defendants. 
THE ISSUES TO BE TRIED. 

So much for the tribunal, it now remains to speak of the facts 
which were proved before it. It is well at the outset to state in 
the clearest and most unmistakeable terms what was the composi- 
tion of the Committee, and what were the issues it was appointed 
to try. 

The Committee was appointed to enquire whether the Secretary 
of State for War, the Under-Secretary, the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General, the Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
the Permanent Under-Secretary, and other members of the War 
Office Staff, were competent to do their business, whether they 
served the country well or ill, and whether the charges of mis- 
management and incompetence which had so freely been made 
against them were justified or not. 


THE COURT AND THE INDICTMENT. 

To try these important issues of fact the following officers and 
officials were selected by the Secretary of State, viz.: The Right 
Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P., Under-Secretary of State; Mr. 
Powell Williams, M.P., Financial Secretary ; Sir George Lawson, 
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Assistant Under-Secretary; Lieutenant-General Sir H. Bracken- 
bury, President of the Ordnance Committee; Major-General Sir 
William Butler, commanding the South-Eastern District; and 
Major-General Burnett. Among the principal witnesses were Sir 
Redvers Buller, formerly Adjutant-General and Quartermaster- 
General; Sir Richard Harrison, now Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
cations; Sir Evelyn Wood, formerly Quartermaster and now 
Adjutant-General; Sir Ralph Knox, Permanent Under-Secretary, 
and others of almost equal experience, and all closely connected 
with the policy and practice of the War Office, past and present. 

Such being the tribunal, and the sources from which it derived 
its information, let us see what were the principal counts of the 
indictment against the accused. They may be briefly summarized 
as follows :— 

It had been charged against the War Office that its constitution 
was radically wrong; that it bestowed upon trifles the energy and 
intellect which should have been devoted to the preparation of the 
army for war, and that in consequence it had become quite incom- 
petent to perform its primary duties. It was further charged that 
by its methods it discouraged good men, and fostered the growth 
of a number of useless and overpaid officials, who spent their time 
in magnifying their own offices at the expense of the combatant 
branches of the service; and who, in order to avert public atten- 
tion from their own misfeasance, concealed from the public facts 
which in the public interest ought to have been known. It was 
alleged that the War Office had become the happy hunting-ground 
of superfluous clerks, who were a burden to the organization of 
which they ought to have been the servants, but of which they 
had become the masters. It was alleged that over-centralization 
had deprived commanding officers of all interest over work which 
they were not permitted either to initiate or to direct, and that 
soldiers of lifelong experience were subjected to unmerited dis- 
trust and constant annoyance by civilians who knew nothing, and 
apparently cared nothing, about military efficiency. 

And to these charges one, more important than all the others, 
was added. It was charged that the responsible heads of the War 
Office, civil and military alike, were perfectly well aware of all 
these things; that they knew that the army was suffering cruelly 
from their effects, and that they not only connived at and 
acquiesced in their continuance, but defended the incrimi- 
nated institutions, denied the existence of notorious abuses, and 
actually went so far as to attack in terms of contumely and 
scorn those who declared that the wrong existed, and who 
demanded a remedy for it. 

It may be said that these issues were not, in fact, submitted to 
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the Committee, and it is true that, to use Sir William Butler’s words, 
“ The reference only faintly voiced the needs of the reform which 
is necessary.” But, narrow as were the terms of the reference, a 
perusal of the report and evidence will at once disclose the fact 
that the enquiry was, in fact, not limited at all, and that it dealt 
with every one of the charges which have been enumerated above. 
How it dealt with them we now propose to show. 

The charges made against the War Office have been summarized 
above; what is the finding of the Committee with respect to them ? 
Fortunately, it is clear and unmistakeable on all the issues, and 
on every single count the finding has been against the accused. It 
will, perhaps, be most convenient to take first the particular matter 
which the Committee was appointed to deal with—namely, the 
over-centralization of the War Office administration. It must at 
once be admitted, however, that if the decentralization of the War 
Office business had formed the only subject of the Committee’s 
deliberations, the expenditure of so much time and effort would 
hardly have been justified. 


“ GREAT CRY AND LITTLE WOOL.” 


It must be clearly borne in mind that if every recommendation 
made by the Committee were carried into effect to-morrow, the 
decentralization of the army, with a view to making its separate 
parts more coherent and more effective in war, would not be a step 
nearer attainment. It is no exaggeration to say that the details 
which the Under-Secretary of State, the Financial Secretary, the 
Assistant Under-Secretary, and other great personages have dealt 
with at such length in the schedule to their report would in any 
great business, conducted to make a profit on commercial prin- 
ciples, have been adjusted as a matter of course, and without the 
slightest fuss, by the general manager and a couple of intelligent 
clerks. It is, perhaps, necessary, however, to insert a saving clause 
in this statement, for, indeed, no commercial enterprise conducted 
on such principles as the War Office could ever have made a profit. 
But, granting that it was desirable to employ this influential body 
of gentlemen to perform this rather trivial piece of work, it is well 
to be under no illusions as to what was done and what was left 
undone, and, indeed, unattempted by them. It is, doubtless, a 
good thing that in the future the appointment of a pupil-teacher in 
an army school should no longer be referred to the Secretary of 
State for War; but when that and other drastic reforms of the 
same character have been achieved, the army will not be any better 
fitted to perform its only real business—namely, to conduct a 
successful war. If decentralization were to be applied to the army 
instead of to the War Office, there would be a very different story 
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to tell. Then we should see an organization existing in time of 
peace having some reasonable relation to that which, under present 
arrangements, must be improvised in time of war, and we should 
be spared a repetition of the strange emergency methods which 
have been so conspicuous a feature in the Lipton-cw/n-Whiteley 
picnic, which has just come to a happy termination on the 
Wiltshire Downs. 

It is useless, however, to speculate upon the things the Com- 
mittee might have done; it is sufficient for the moment to turn 
our attention to the things which it did, or, to be more accurate, 
the things which it talked about doing, but has not yet done or 
caused to be done. It is well to be quite specific, and to formulate 
each charge as we proceed, so that there may be no confusion. 

It has been over and over again asserted that the over-centraliza- 
tion of the War Office was so excessive that General-Officers 
commanding districts, to say nothing of officers commanding 
garrisons, regiments, and depSts, were deprived of all control over 
the most ordinary details of their daily work, and that, with the 
absence of responsibility, they lost both interest and efficiency. 
On this count the accused is found guilty upon overwhelming 
evidence. No less than ten pages of the Committee’s Blue-Book 
are devoted to a schedule of cases in which matters have been 
dealt with by the central authority, and in which, in the opinion of 
the Committee, they ought to have been dealt with locally. 

Many of the recommendations are comic enough, but the 
interesting point to note with respect to them is, that they are one 
and all made or recommended by the very officials who for years 
have calmly accepted the system which they now hold up to 
ridicule and vie with each other in condemning. 


“DE MINIMIS CURAT LEX.” 

Let us see what some of these recommendations are. 

“The deprivation of a sergeant-cool:” need no longer be referred 
to the Adjutant-General, nor need a report on war games, which is 
admittedly never read, be transmitted to that officer. 

The Quartermaster-General is no longer to receive reports as to 
“the cost of a regimental bakehouse,” or to peruse the regimental 
gas accounts. Lord Wolseley, as Commander-in-Chief, is no longer 
to insist upon “ a special report in the case of an officer’s servant 
travelling abroad with his master” ; nor need Lord Lansdowne, as 
Secretary of State, be called upon “to sanction the issue of cavalry 
pay” to a mounted infantry officer who is entitled to receive it. 
It will not be necessary in the future to supply “a detailed report ” 
to the Adjutant-General concerning “ weak and awkward soldiers at 
the end of their gymnastic course.” “The pay of servants of nurs- 
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ing sisters” being fixed by regulation, the Secretary will, it is 
hoped, be dispensed froni sanctioning its issue to each individual 
who has earned it. The War Office, as an institution, will become 
almost idle if so many of its important functions be taken from it. 
No longer, if the bold reforms of the Committee are ever 
adopted, will a “Special Board” be summoned to hold an 
enquiry “into the case of an infantry or transport horse wnser- 
viceable from vice,” or to transmit the result of its deliberations 
to Pall Mall; and the subsequent “death or destruction” of the 
same unhappy animal will likewise remain unknown to the central 
authority. The “cost of a militiaman’s funeral exceeding £2” 
will, it is hoped, be dealt with locally by the general-officer com- 
manding a district, who will also, if these enlightened suggestions 
be attended to, relieve the War Office from the strain 
involved in “selecting office messengers,” “ promoting ordnance 
foremen,” and dealing with the crisis occasioned by. the “loss of a 
book from an officer’s library.” In case of need, “barracks may be 
whitewashed,” on the mere recommendation of a general-officer of 
thirty years’ service; and alone and unaided he may “appoint a moni- 
tress to an army school,” and may actually “give three days extru 
leave” to a pupil-teacher. Nor is this all. With extended respon- 
sibility is to be given increased power, and the purse-strings are to 
be freely unloosed. Sir William Butler, for instance, or the Lieu- 
tenant-General commanding at Aldershot, may in the future 
“sanction the purchase of leeches locally” without reference to 
any superior authority, and only subject to a triple audit of the 
expense involved. And even more reactionary still is the 
recommendation that general-ofticers may be trusted to “ muke an 
allowance in respect of condemned or injured stores to the extent 
of £50,” instead of being limited as heretofore to a £5 note. 

Such are some of these precious recommendations which, unim- 
portant as they are in themselves, give some idea of the absurdity 
of the existing system. Of course, there are other recommendations 
which touch on more important points; but they all refer to 
obvious reforms in office detail which ought to have been settled, 
and might have been settled, long ago by the heads of the various 
departments ; and which would have been so settled had the War 
Office ever been a really business-like institution. Let it be 
observed, moreover, that the changes recommended have not yet 
been made, and that we are still dealing with recommendations, not 
with accomplished facts. The step between a report and _ its 
execution is always a long one at the War Office. So little effect 
has yet been produced by the whole thirty pages of report and 
recommendations, that it is stated on very good authority that 
within the last few weeks a set of papers has gone the round of the 
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War Office, has been minuted by every important official thero, 
including the Commander-in-Chief, and has finally been referred 
to the Departmental Law Advisers; and that the subject-matter of 
the whole correspondence has been the allotment of responsibility for 
the loss of a bucket value 2s. 6d. But though little may yet have 
been accomplished, it is satisfactory to have before us at last a 
series of statements which are as authoritative as they are in- 
structive, presented to the public in the form of a Parliamentary 
paper. Parliament does not, as a rule, display a very deep interest 
in army matters, but of late the House of Commons, at any rate, 
has abandoned its usual apathy, and has discussed certain military 
questions with great advantage to the country. The House of 
Commons might, of course, accomplish much more than it has 
hitherto attempted, but it is to be hoped that the precedent of 
last Session may be improved upon next year. 


WARNING OFF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


It is interesting to note the value of Parliamentary criticism. 
It is made apparent by the strange and, indeed it must be said, 
rather impertinent remarks of Sir Ralph Knox with regard to the 
House of Commons. He complains bitterly of the returns which 
the War Office is compelled to furnish by order of the House of 
Commons. 


‘The House of Commons,” says he, ‘‘ asks for exeessively curious and minute 
returns. . . . Now most of the enquiries are made about something or other 
that some local person has made a noise about.” 


Now, in the first place, it must be said, in reply to this complaint, 
that there is not the slightest foundation for the charge made. 
The House of Commons does not make excessive demands for 
returns, it does not unduly raise irrelevant issues for the benefit of 
those whom Sir R. Knox terms “local persons.” The fact is, the 
House of Commons does not trouble itself half enough about the 
War Office or the army. It is perfectly clear from the evidence 
given by Sir R. Knox and others, that it is high time Parliament 
knew a great deal more than it has hitherto been allowed to know 
about what goes on in Pall Mall, and Sir R. Knox must be 
prepared for an increase rather than a decrease in the number of 
returns asked for. 

An odd attempt was made by the Under-Secretary of State in 
the House of Commons to claim Sir Redvers Buller as a supporter 
of Sir Ralph Knox in objecting to furnish Parliamentary returns. 
What Sir Redvers Buller did object to, and most reasonably, 
was the demand for returns which could only be obtained by 
telegraph or on very short notice. With regard to Parliamentary 
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enquiries generally, he expressed himself with admirable common- 
sense. He said :— 

**I think Parliament is rather spoiled by being given every sort of detail so 
rapidly. . . . Do not let me be understood as wishing to avoid questions 
on the contrary, I hold that the more light thrown on the discipline of the army 
the better for officers and men.” 

But to return from what is after all a digression to the main 
point of our enquiry. In the following pages will be found a 
categorical statement of the charges which are brought against the 
War Office, and the evidence which has been given, in the actual 
words of the eminent and experienced witnesses who were called 
before the Committee. There is neither exaggeration nor mis- 
representation ; the passages are quoted textually, and the reader 
may refer to the evidence if he desires to identify any phrase or to 
amplify any context. 


CHARGE I. 

“The War Office 1s over-centralized, its methods of administration 
are complicated, ineffective, and absurd, choked with unimportant 
detail, and careless of matters of real importance.” 

On this charge the evidence is overwhelming. 


«« The question of the cost of a militiaman’s funeral exceeding £2” is reported to 
the War Office. 

“If a child is absent from school for two days a medical certificate has to be sent 
to the War Office.” * 

** Uniil a few weeks ago a horse could not even be clipped without authority 
of the Quartermaster-General, and the War Office sanction has to be obtained 
before a horse can be cast.’’} 


Such are some of the details to which the War Office does attend. 
Let us see what is the reward of their energy. Here is an interest- 
ing and instructive commentary supplied by General Hutchinson :— 

‘* Suppose,” he is asked, ‘‘ a horse injured itself and had to be killed, what was 
your procedure? ” 

Answer.—‘* A Board was assembled.” 

Question.—‘* While the horse was still alive?” 

Answer.—‘‘ It was supposed to be, but I never did that ; I shot the animal and 
then assembled the Board.” 

The incident is comic but typical. Happily we have officers, not 
a few, who are prepared “to shoot the horse, and then assemble 
the Board.” If there were not such officers, the War Office would 
strangle the army in a twelvemonth. 

But the case does not rest upon particular instances ; the indict- 
ment is general, and so is the proof. 

** T think the existing system of reports and returns is altogether out of date in 


regard to military drill,” 


says Major Kane, a witness from the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


* Evidence of Colonel Barton. 
+ Evidence of Lord Roberts, 
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*¢ The four gentlemen employed upon them ” (the travelling regulations) ‘in this 
house are very clever and distinguished, but they spend the whole of their time 
in making the regulations more intricate. Every year we have new volumes of 
regulations, which every wretched officer is supposed to know all about.” 


So says Sir Redvers Buller, painting these “ Scribes and Pharisees” 
of the War Office with the intimate knowledge which ten years in 
the highest posts in Pall Mall has given him. And who shall gainsay 
him ? 

CHARGE IL. 


The system created and approved by the War Office leads to un- 
necessary and dangerous delays. 


On this count the accused practically pleads guilty. The im- 
portant question as to who should put up huts for the troops at 
Aldershot was debated so long that when the time came for erect- 
ing the huts, it was too late for the troops to occupy them. It 
took “ several months’ correspondence” to decide whether or not 
the sum of one pound should be expended to obtain permission for 
the soldiers to bathe in the canal at Lichfield.* 

“A year was required to settle the question of a tithe-rent charge 
of £21.”"t 

“The War Office took two years and two months making up their 
minds” before a stroke of work could be done towards rebuilding 
Winchester Barracks after their destruction by fire.t In a word, those 
who have so frequently alleged that an atiair once entangled in the 
machinery of the War Office is likely to have a history like that of 
the famous suit of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce were perfectly right. 

CHARGE IIL 

“ Parliament and the country are not told the real wants of the 
army. On the contrary, officers are deliberately instructed to ask 
for and accept less than that which, in their opinion, the good of the 
service requires.” 

On this count the evidence is clear. Here is a question addressed 
to General Sir R. Grant, and his answer :— 


Question.—** Is there not this difficulty in Part II. services, that the officer asks 
for much more than he expects to get?” 

Answer.—‘‘ That is undoubtedly a great difficulty; it is a natural difficulty, 
because he knows that his estimates are going to be cut down. We try to sup- 
press that by sending up lwo lists, one list to show what ihey do expect, and the second 
list to show what they do not expect to get.” 

Was there ever anything more childish than this procedure ? 

Here is a concrete example of the way in which the system 
works. There are few officers in the army of greater experience, 


and more justly respected, than Sir Richard Harrison. This is what 
he tells us :— 


Question —* What was the result of your application to the War Office?” 
Answer. —‘1I got about one-tenth part of what I asked for, and perhaps not 
that.” 
* See evidence of Colonel Barton. 
+ Evidence of Sir R. Grant. 
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It does not appear that this system is considered effective, or is 
practised elsewhere. In Germany, as Colonel Grierson, our attaché 
at Berlin, tells us, 

‘The demands of the Corps Commandants are never cut down without further 
reference to them. In point of fact, the Corps Commandant really gets what he 
asks for.” s 

CHARGE IV, 

There are frequent and acute disagreements between the civil and 
military heads of the War Office. The differences between them are 
usually settled in favour of the civilians, and to the disadvantage of 
the army. The relations between the civil and military sides ure 
marked by mutual distrust and want of confidence. 

All these charges are true if the evidence is to be believed. For 
instance, here is an account of the battle-royal which has apparently 
taken place between the most formidable champions of the civil and 
military branches respectively. It is of vital importance—as the 
report now under discussion amply proves—that more discretion 
and greater responsibility should be given to the Generals com- 
manding districts. Sir Redvers Buller, ten years Quartermaster- 
General and Adjutant-General, was of this opinion, and apparently 
tried a fall with the civilians in the hope of getting his way. but 
the civilians beat him. 

**T am pretty confident,” says Sir Redvers, ‘that where the extension of powers 
to general-oflicers commanding has been curtailed, it has been the action of the 
civil, and not of the military authorities,” 

So, apparently, matters went backwards instead of forwards 
that, at any rate, is what Sir Redvers thinks. 

‘** Most of the alterations that I have seen,” says he, ‘have been concerned 
with matters of detail ; all the efforts that I have seen made towards decentraliza- 


tion have been more or less spasmodic ; they have not been carried out on any well- 
considered broad basis.” 


So, apparently, Sir Ralph Knox, the avowed champion of 
centralization, has got his way. Indeed, he generally does. 

On no point is there sorer feeling among officers against 
the civilian heads of the War Office than with respect to the 
suspicion and want of reasonable confidence in the probity and 
capacity of the soldiers. At one time the Admiralty was aftlicted 
in the same way as the War Office, and there is a story of a Post- 
Captain whose claim for a cab fare from the dockyard gates to 
Portsmouth Railway Station was refused on the ground that there 
was no evidence of his having made the journey. The officer is 
reputed to have replied that “in the first place, he was a Post- 
Captain in Her Majesty’s Navy, and had, in fact, taken the cab, 
but if evidence were required he could produce the testimony of a 
beggar and a street-walker who were on the spot at the time, and 
who could doubtless satisfy their Lordships.” The spirit of this 
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transaction animates all the dealings of the War Office with officers. 
Here is significant interchange of question and answer between 
General Burnett, a soldier, and Sir R. Knox, a civilian. The point 
at issue is the account of the expenditure subject to disallowances 
which general-officers commanding districts may be permitted to 
incur. 


«*The object of the Treasury in getting rid of these small disallowances was” 
(according to R. Knox) ‘* to get over the friction arising from their recovery.” 
So they decided to trust a general-oflicer commanding to the 


extent of a whole sovereign to get rid of the friction. But says 
General Burnett :— 

**Do yow not think that limiting it to £1 was treating the general-oflicer’s 
judgment on a very narrow scale?” 

Answer.—‘* I do not think so.” 


(Juestion.—** You do not think the general-officer is fit to be trusted with more 
than £1?” 


Answer.— There are sums which we think should have been recovered. We” 
(the War Office clerks) ‘‘ prefer to limit it to £1,” 

This is quite clear and definite. Mr. T. H. Ismay stated in evi- 
dence that a“ White Star” captain, with a salary of £800 a year, 
may be trusted with the unfettered expenditure of from £15,000 
to £20,000 a year. Their New York agent may safely control from 
£300,000 to £400,000 a year. Sir R. Knox will trust a British 
Lieutenant-General to the extent of twenty shillings. Naturally 
the officers think that this want of confidence is not justitiable. 
Sir Redvers Buller fought Sir R. Knox on this particular point, 
and was beaten horse, foot, and artillery. 

“That thing” (the limitation of allowances for injured equipment), says the 
distinguished soldier somewhat plaintively, ‘‘ was inserted at the instigation of 
Sir R. Knox and the Treasury. Ifought tooth and nail to leave it to the districts, 
but Sir Ralph insisted upon its coming up here.” 

The result of all this petty interference ard this ostentatious 
display of distrust on the part of the civil officials naturally pro- 
duces an unfortunate bitterness of feeling among the soldiers 
They think that they are neither incapable nor dishonest, and they 
say so. 


“The military men can do anything that the civilian staffcan do. The Indian 
system is better—it has raised the tone among the financial officers in India.” 

So says Colonel Churchill, one of the most experienced officers 
of the Army Pay Department ; and he continues :— 

*“T do not like to say it, but the feeling amongst many officers and others is to 
try and do the War Office. They say, ‘Oh, they are only civilians ; they do not 
care for us.’ If all finance was conducted by military men under the authority of 


the general-oflicer commanding, officers would co-operate more to put a stop to 
extravagance.” 


Evidently, therefore, the count in the indictment which charges 
the War Office with internal dissensions is well and truly laid, 
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CHARGE V. 

The War Cffice imposes upon the army the burden of a gigantic 
and, for the most part, unnecessary correspondence and book-keep- 
ing, which is conducted with the sole object of giving work to War 
Office clerks, and thereby furnishing an excuse for prolonging the 
existence of those clerks. 

The present writer, among many other causes of offence, once in- 
curred the censure of the War Office for referring to a great pit at 
Aldershot, which is inscribed “ for waste-paper,” and declaring tnat 
it was an image of the War Ofice itself. But apparently the parallel 
was not inexact. It is possible, as experience has abundantly proved, 
to lecture and contradict a private Member of Parliament who 
asserts that the civil branch of the War Office exists chiefly for its 
own benefit, and very little for the benefit of the army or the 
country. But a full General and a late Adjutant-General cannot 
be treated so cavalierly. 


**T should like to say quite clearly and openly that I start from this point, In 
my opinion, and I think I have verified it sufficiently, the whole system of reports 
and regulations and warrants under which the British Army now serves has grown 
up entirely for the benefit of War Office clerks, and to find work at the War 
Office rather than to find control forthe army. What I mean is this: The gentle- 
men of the War O'tice do their work extremely well and accurately, but their work 
is work of supervision, and they do not like to let go out of their hands any power 
derived from a constant tying-up of Generals more and more by regulation. The 
result of their making those regulations in such detail is that unless they follow out 
that practice they have nothing to do.” 

So says Sir R. Buller, and it would be difficult for the most bitter 
enemy of the War Office to find a harder or a truer thing to say of 
it. But even this fierce onslaught does not exhaust the measure 
of his condemnation. He is speaking of the travelling regulations, 
which are framed upon a system “ which is no system at all.” 

** At present,” says the General, ‘‘ their only use is to give the clerks up here 
something to do. . . . The existing financial relations are very compli- 
cated ones—to keep them up costs about £3,000 a year. The four gentlemen 
employed upon them in this house are very clever and very distinguished, but 
they spend the whole of their time making the regulations more intricate. Every 
year, now, we have new volumes of regulations, which every wretched oflicer is 
supposed to know all about.” 

And in another place, when excusing the existence of some 
absurd return, he scornfully adds, 

** It gives the clerks something to do ; yon must remember that.” 

So much forthe returns. A few words are necessary with respect 
to the correspondence. It has been charged that much of the 
correspondence sent to the War Office never reaches those to whom 
it is addressed. The charge has always been indignantly denied, 
but it is, nevertheless, perfectly true. 

Here is what Sir William Butler, a member of the Committee, 
speaking as a witness, says on this point :— 
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Question.—‘‘ Then the mass of official correspondence does not reach the official 
heads to whom it is addressed ?” 


Answer.— Fortunately not. For if it did reach them, and had to be even 
casually perused, it must result in producing, at its final stages, a far greater 
delay and dislocation of business in the centre than its inception and prepara- 
tion had already produced in the district circumference where it began.” 

True, undoubtedly, but not pleasant for those who are condemned 
to write the letters to be read by the subordinate clerks. Sir 
William continues :— 


‘“‘T can give proof that this mass of correspondence does not reach its final 
stages. . . . I can adduce the private example that when some of our 
most laboured reports and returns were presented to the official heads of some 
sections to which they were addressed, they did not appear to be recognized 


or known.” 

Gratifying this for the Commanding Officers who are compelled 
“to spend five or six hours a day” in preparing these precious 
documents. And there is not an officer who does not know that 
Sir William Butler’s evidence is absolutely true. The same 
witness, when further condemning the multiplication of useless 
returns, says :-— 

‘It is in this way that in our service the great array of returns and army forms 
has been produced, until, numbers being exhausted, letters and numerals can 


now only be differentiated by a combination of both, and the bill of the service 


stationery has reached an amount equal to almost the cost of an infantry 
brigade.” 


If ridicule can kill,there ought to be an end to War Office methods. 
But, like certain things which live and prosper only in the dark, 
these abuses will continue until the light of public opinion is con- 
centrated upon them; and, unfortunately, those who live by and 
on the system know this only too well. 

There is not space to exhaust the evidence on this important 
charge, but, before leaving the question of reports and corre- 
spondence, it is essential to quote one delightful piece of sarcasm, in 
which the same able officer, whose opinion has just been cited, sums 
up the net gain to the army and the country of the War Office 
system. Some months ago certain buildings at Dover Castle were 
burnt down, and the incident furnishes the General with an oppor- 
tunity for the following trenchant remark :— 

‘“« The certificate and report system is in its nature misleading. On the occasion 
of the recent fire at the officers’ quarters, Dover Castle, the reports and certificates 
dealing with the prevention of fire were of the most satisfactory nature. Every- 
body had done his duty. The place was burnt strictly according to regulation.” 

This pithy remark sums up the whole situation. If the War 
Office were burnt down, “strictly according to regulation” or 
otherwise, not much harm, and possibly much good, would be done. 
But what many people fear is lest the conflagration should be on a 
larger scale, and lest some day, thanks to the War Office, it may be 
the melancholy duty of the Commander-in-Chief to report that the 
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British Army has been worsted in a great war, and that the military 
power of the country has been annihilated “strictly according to regu- 
lation.” Perhaps it would be better to begin with the War Office. 

Enough has now been said with regard to details, important as 
some of these details are. In conclusion, a few remarks with 
respect to the system as a whole and its results will not be out of 
place. 

Over and above every other charge which the critics of the War 
Office have made, there is one which transcends all others in 
importance. The charge may be thus summarized :— 


CHARGE VIII. 


“ While the details of War Office organization are absurd and 
opposed to every principle of common-sense and practical ad- 
ministration, their cumulative efiect wpon the interests of the 
army as a fighting machine are disastrous. 

Like every other charge, this crowning count in the indictment 
is unhappily proved upon the clearest evidence. 

There is not a military witness of any importance who is not 
emphatic upon this point, but a very few quotations from the Blue- 
Book will suffice to establish the truth of the statement just 
made. 

Here is a frank declaration, of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance, and one which every officer worth his 
salt knows to be true :— 


‘« Tf,” says Sir William Butler, “the work of the War Office were decentralized ” 
(if, in other words, the existing system were knocked on the head), ‘‘ the head- 
quarters would be the great gainers. They would be free to consider and solve the 
thousand questions which the necessities of the Empire and the ever-recurring 
surprises of political events produce. . . . When” (under the existing 
system) ‘‘ the unexpected occurs in the outside world, as it is always certain to 
occur, the official already working to the full extent of his time finds himself 
unable to cope, as he should, with the important labour last thrust upon him.” 
And in another place he says, ‘‘ The centralization now existing has (all) the faults 
which that system can have, and none, or almost none, of the advantages it should 
have.” 


And now we come to an even more sweeping condemnation of 
the War Office. Once more Sir William Butler, twenty-six years 
in staff employment, five years in the War Office, is the witness :— 

** So long,” says he, ‘‘ as this over-centralized work of reference and report goes 
on, so long will the gencral-officers and their staffs fail to be able to perform their 
primary duties.” 

Question.—‘* Do you then consider the work of training is not sufficiently done at 
present?” 

Answer.—“I am certain it is not. I regard our young army as being in- 
sufficiently trained in the most essential parts of its work.” 

Primary duties unperformed, essential work neglected, the army 
insufficiently trained, this is what we have to thank the War 
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Office for. Nor are other officers of equal, or, if possible, even 
greater experience, more tender in handling the institution in Fall 
Mall. 


‘* The whole system, ” according to Sir Redvers Buller, ‘‘ exists entirely for the 


benefit of the War Office clerks, and to find work at the War Office rather than to 
find control for the army.” 


The War Office, apparently, has done nothing that is good ; it has 
scarcely attempted to do good, and when it has made the attempt 
it has failed. It makes financial regulations “so absurd that they 
cannot be carried out” ; such is the conclusion which the chairman 
himself is compelled to arrive at. 


‘*The artillery has been organized and reorganized many times during the last 
twenty years, and it” (the absurd system which the witness is denouncing) ‘‘ is the 
outcome of all those changes.” 


So says General Hutchinson, D.A.G. Royal Artillery. The very 
principles of the War Office’s financial arrangements are unsound. 

‘*The division into three heads of expenditure is not made under any fixed 
principle.” 

So says Sir Richard Harrison, Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions. But there is no end to the long list of opinions from the 
very best men in the service, every one of them condemning the 
War Office root and branch, its principles, its practice, the spirit of 
its administration, and the result of its work. 

What will be the outcome of this tremendous verdict? If pre- 
cedent and experience go for anything, the outcome will be nil. 
Sir Ralph Knox, who is, apparently, the only believer in the system 
will triumph, as he and his predecessors have triumphed on so 
many previous occasions, to the infinite disadvantage of the nation. 
Perhaps, however, some step in advance may yet be gained. It may 
be that where irresponsible outsiders have been met with contempt 
and incredulity, the measured and deliberate utterances of men like 
Sir Redvers Buller, Sir William Butler, Sir R. Grant, and Sir Richard 
Harrison may have weight. If the public prefers to “let things 
slide” once more, it will have only itself to blame if the work of 
cleansing the War Office be ultimately left to those stern reformers, 
defeat and disaster. For the public can no longer plead that 
it does not know the facts. The facts are now patent to all the 
world. The War Office has been arraigned before a tribunal selected 
and appointed by itself; it has had a fair trial, it has had sufficient 
influence with the court to secure the suppression or garbling of im- 
portant evidence brought against it. But with all these advantages 
it stands condemned. On every point in the indictment the judg-. 
ment is clear, unmistakeable, not to be misunderstood. The War 
Office has asked for a verdict, and it has got it ; and the verdict is 
“ Guilty on all counts.” 

H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER. 
14* 
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INDIA’S CURRENCY PROBLEM.* 


I may say,at“the outset that I know nothing of India itself, never 
having been there; therefore, in reading this paper, and in giving 
my opinions, I only give them as an Englishman, and as one know- 
ing the circumstances in other countries. In this paper I have 
replied to the questions that were sent me. I had better say at once 
that I did approve of the closing of the mints to the free coinage of 
silver in 1893. Owing tothe cessation of purchases of silver by the 
United States Government, and the failure of the Brussels Con- 
ference to come to any conclusion, the Indian Government were 
face to face with a grave financial crisis, and in view of the impos- 
sibility, or supposed impossibility, of increased or new taxation on 
any large scale, there was no other course at the time open to the 
Indian Government except the closing of the mints, notwith- 
standing the fact that the great fall in silver might be of benefit 
to other silver-consuming countries. I certainly think that there 
were faults of detail in the operation: the first fault was 
coupling the closing of the mints with the subsequent intro- 
duction of a gold standard and a gold currency; from this 
remark it follows that no limit should have been placed on the ex- 
pected rise in the value of the rupee ; by fixing the maximum value 
of the rupee at 1s. 4d. the Indian Government notified to the 
financial world and to exchange banks and dealers the highest price 
they would have to pay for remittances to India; in fact, anyone 
depositing a sovereign knew he could always receive fifteen rupees ; 
so that a very strong inducement, in fact more than an inducement, 
was held out to the financial world to withdraw floating capital 
from India, when the exchange was 1s. 4d., on the presumption, 
which has often been realized, that money could at certain times be 
sent back at a lower rate of exchange. 

I think it right to mention here—although perhaps it has nothing 
to do with this part of the question—that there is an idea among a 
great manythat if you could only assimilate the currency of India, or 
the standard, to that of England, money would flow to India in time 
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of stringency as it does to London when the Bank rate is raised. Now 
the Committee must bear in mind that the circumstances of the 
London market are not only very peculiar, but quite exceptional, 
for, almost the whole trade of the world is effected by means of 
bills on London, and during every day of the year large amounts 
of bills fall due for foreign account which have to be met at 
maturity. As a rule,these drafts are met by other long drafts 
which are discounted in the open market here. Therefore, when, 
from exceptional circumstances, the rate of discount rises here, it 
naturally pays those who are indebted to this country to remit gold 
rather than long bills. As far as I know, India is not in a similar 
position ; and the only way in which capital goes to India for a short 
period is through the intermediary of the exchange banks; they 
can tell you better than I can how far it is possible with safety and 
prudence to lend money in India. No doubt occasions do arise 
when rupee stock finds its way over here; but I think, so far as 
this discussion is concerned, nothing that can be done would place 
an Eastern State on the same basis as a European one. 

When the Indian Government closed the mints to the automatic 
coinage of silver, the Indian Finance Minister and the Indian 
Exchequer were put in exactly the same position as the Russian 
Finance Minister and the Russian Exchequer have been in the 
last ten years. Russia has during that time been creating 
a large reserve of gold; I believe it now approximates to 
£130,000,000. This reserve has been created, first, by keeping in 
Russia the produce of the Russian gold-mines; secondly, by 
receiving the coupons of her external debt as Customs duties, as 
well as receiving those duties in gold or in the bank-notes of 
England or France, which is exactly the same as gold ; thirdly, by 
large borrowings outside of Russia, and redemption of internal 
loans; and fourthly, by exchange operations, when considered 
necessary by the Minister. I will explain this. At times Russia 
has had a superabundant harvest, and there has been a plethora 
of bills offering. for sale; the Russian Government have never 
hesitated one instant; they depressed the exchange, which was a 
premium on exports, by becoming large buyers of bills, and, whilst 
they were borrowing abroad for their general purposes, ordered 
gold to be sent to them from the proceeds of these bills. I am 
perfectly well aware that it is difficult to compare the action of the 
Russian Government with that of the Indian Treasury, insomuch 
as one Government is quite autocratic while the other has to a 
certain extent to depend on the sanction of the English Parliament. 
At the present moment the Indian Government have just floated a 
loan for £6,000,000 in England, and, if report is to be believed, they 
are about to issue a rupee loan for £2,000,000 in India; the action 
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of the Russian Government would probably have been a difierent 
one ; they would have issued a loan for £8,000,000 in England, and 
would, in all probability, have sent £2,000,000 of gold to Calcutta 
to be held against their issue of notes there, and would have coined 
a portion of the silver in their Treasury, which would have been 
put in circulation, and it would not have been a disadvantageous 
operation. The Indian sterling loan costs the Government about 
2} per cent., whilst rupee stock is now sold in England and India 
to pay 3} per cent. Notwithstanding the facts which I have 
mentioned above, that the present condition favours other silver- 
consuming countries, I should never have advocated the reopening 
of the mints unless by arrangement with other nations, and I 
consider it a mistake on the part of the Indian Government 
discarding in the way in which it has done the proposals made by 
America and France last year ; naturally India should have reserved 
her right to coin gold as well as silver, but the other conditions 
raised by France and America were conditions which regarded not 
India but England, and although I consider the majority of the 
conditions not only impracticable but absolutely impossible, the 
question for Her Majesty’s Government in London to consider 
was, and is, which sacrifice is preferable—to help to reopen the 
mints to the free coinage of silver, or to assist the introduction of a 
gold standard of currency. 

3efore answering the question as toa gold standard and currency 
for India, I must be allowed to remark that at present there can 
be no analogy between a country like Egypt and India as it is 
to-day. To begin with, there is no importation of silver into 
Egypt, and if you wish to establish a gold standard and a gold 
currency in India you must either absolutely prohibit the 
importation of silver into India from private sources, which 
always will leave the Government of India the right to buy 
silver if they want it, or put such a heavy duty on the importa- 
tion as to make it prohibitive. I think I ought to remark 
here that, since writing this, I have seen various gentlemen 
who are connected with the trade of India, and they assert 
that silver is now a commodity, and that you would have no 
more right to prohibit the importation of a commodity like 
silver than you would to prohibit the importation of any other 
commodity, but that you would have a right to put a very heavy 
duty on it. I personally do not think that silver is introduced so 
much as a commodity as a form of currency which the native 
prefers ; but, as I say, I have not been in India myself, and there- 
fore I can only speak from hearsay. You must also bear in mind 
that since the British occupation of Egypt, not only has the 
drainage of gold to Constantinople completely ceased, but also that 
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the interest on the debt has been considerably reduced. Large 
irrigation works and light railways have been constructed, and are 
still being constructed, with the aid of foreign capital, the area of 
land under cultivation has considerably increased, and with the 
area the exports have considerably increased, besides which, the 
increased number of travellers to Egypt alone accounts for the 
automatic flow of gold to that country. In considering the ques- 
tion of a gold standard and a gold currency for India, one can only 
compare the circumstances to those of, say, Austria and Russia 
Both those countries had, no doubt, in former times, made a some- 
what free use of the printing press. I think I ought to men- 
tion here that although both Austria and Russia had State 
banks, in time of difficulty the State issued notes of its own, 
which passed as legal tender. These notes were inconvert- 
ible. When the Governments determined on a gold stan- 
dard no more notes were issued and the influx of silver was 
stopped; the silver in the possession of their Treasuries being 
used for fractional currency; similarly, it would be necessary 
for the Indian Government to stop the influx of silver, 


and the next step would be to raise a loan in England for - 


the purchase of £18,000,000 or £20,000,000, in order to buy 
gold to be held as a reserve against the notes now issued 
against silver (at present held by the Indian Government), the 
silver being in future reserved for fractional currency. I 
am afraid my evidence may startle some nervous people, but I 
have no intention of advising that the £18,000,000 or £20,000,000 of 
gold should be purchased at once; the operation would naturally 
extend over some years, as the Austrian and Russian operations 
did, and would require very careful manipulation and knowledge 
of the markets of the world. On the advisability of a gold standard 
and a gold currency for India—and I cannot separate them, though 
for a time the gold may not be put into circulation—I must 
emphatically remark here that a change of that kind, desirable as it 
may be in the interests of India, will be of no avail, and will effect 
no permanent good unless steps are taken to increase the exports 
of India, because it is on the magnitude of the export trade that 
the future of a gold standard and gold currency depends. It is 
quite true that the staple trades of India—cotton, jute, indigo, 
wheat, and tea—are the results of private enterprise, but the opium 
trade, which is not only of great benefit to the Indian Revenue, but 
also affords an article of export to China, shows how in a country 
like India trade may be fostered. If the Indian Government had 
pursued the same policy with tobacco as they have with opium and 
with other articles, such as silk, &c., there would probably be at the 
present moment a much larger balance of trade in favour of India, 
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which of itself would, if there had been no limit to the value of the 
rupee, have solved some of the existing difficulties. 

He would be a rash man who affirmed that the American currency, 
as it now stands, is on a sound and satisfactory basis ; twice within 
the last ten years have the United States Government been obliged 
to raise large loans for the purpose of obtaining gold; but what 
is the present state of America? During the last twelve months her 
exports have been just double her imports—£240,000,000 against 
£120,000,000—and these exports have not consisted entirely of 
agricultural produce or of minerals, but to a large extent of mar- 
vellously finished goods, electrical apparatus, and machinery to all 
parts of the world, railway engines, and even rails to India and 
Australia. Naturally, America has been greatly benefited by her 
splendid system of railways, and, when on the subject of railways, I 
must say here that in my opinion any amount of capital could be 
found in England for Indian enterprises, such as railways and 
irrigation works (naturally some guaranteed and unguaranteed), if 
the Indian Government had given more facilities, and had been 
more liberal to private enterprise. Whenever a railway concession 
has been granted to a private individual or a company, the Indian 
Government reserved to itself the right of repurchasing the enter- 
prise after the lapse of a certain time, making the investment of 
capital unattractive. The same policy applies to the development 
of minerals in India and Burma. I personally have no doubt that 
under generous treatment the capital required for the development 
of India could be found in the London market, but as this is only 
one of the side-issues raised I must again refer to the main 
question, viz, Which is the best currency to be adopted for 
India ? 

The authorities at Calcutta having discarded all idea of an inter- 
national arrangement for the renewal of bimetallism, I suppose 
there is nothing now to be said on that question; and your Com- 
mittee have now to decide between a gold standard and gold 
currency pure and, simple, and between the continuance of 
the present arrangements with such improvements as past ex- 
perience has proved to be necessary. With my small knowledge 
of India I should not venture to express an opinion upon the desira- 
bility of a gold standard for that country; if it were introduced it 
probably would be judicious to fix a higher rate as the value of a 
rupee than 1s. 4d.; the savings in exchange would partially recoup 
the Government for the loss of interest on the loan to be raised, 
and for the possible, I will not say permanent, but temporary, fall- 
ing off in the revenue owing to the new circumstances which a 
change in the currency would bring about. It would naturally 
take some years to establish the gold currency. One of the 
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points on which there has been much discussion is the fact that 
during a long period of years—namely, from 1835 to 1895—the net 
imports of gold into India amount to nearly £150,000,000. None 
of this gold is visible to the naked eye, and it is presumed it 
is hoarded by the natives. How far this is a fact I do not 
pretend to say; silver coinage is naturally used for daily purposes, 
and the supposed hoarding, particularly of small bars, of which I 
have brought a sample, may be more or no less than the 
sovereigns which some people carry about with them. To outside 
observers the closing of the mints has probably increased the 
desire for hoarding, and silver and gold bars which are freely sold 
in the native bazaars pass for money instead of a coin with the 
Sovereign’s head. Ifit were clearly proved that in a European 
State with a paper currency there were hoardings of gold amount- 
ing to more than 100 millions sterling, it would lead one to believe 
that the adoption of a gold standard and a gold currency could be 
more easily effected, and that ultimately those who hoarded the 
gold would exchange it for bank or State notes. I mention that 
because it is a fact that in 1870, at the time of the Franco-German 
War, the Bank of France had to suspend cash payments because 
there were great hoardings of gold, and confidence was restored. 
The same thing happened in America during the Civil War, and 
also on other occasions. I think you may take it for granted that 
in a civilized State, where there is hoarding, it is a very easy 
matter for the restoration to a gold currency. How far this may 
be the case in India I do not pretend to know, but considering that 
India is administered by Englishmen, that her credit stands higher 
than that of almost every European nation—England excepted,— 
and that she has at present a surplus of exports over imports (cer- 
tainly a large surplus if you deduct the silver), it would appear to 
outside observers as if the elements for the introduction of a gold 
standard were not wanting in India. I have treated this question 
simply from the point of view of the possibility of introducing a 
gold standard, and not from the point of view of the effect which 
a further fall in silver might have on the exports from other silver- 
using countries. If the Committee should discard a comprehensive 
scheme for altering the currency, there remains nothing but to 
consider what can be done to alleviate the ills which the present 
system is said to have created. The prevalent idea seems to be 
that if you could ensure a certain fixity of exchange money would 
flow to India. My belief is that the Indian Government will 
attract money to India for public works and for great under- 
takings if they set to work in the right way. I also believe, 
although I may be quite wrong on the subject, that quite apart 
from the fluctuations in exchange, the great banks which now 
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carry on the Eastern trade have discovered that the right and 
only policy for them to pursue is to keep their capital intact in 
London, and to be continually sending it backwards and forwards. 
The policy of borrowing money in London and allowing one’s 
agents in distant branches, not only in India, but elsewhere, to 
lend it out on security, the value of which is unknown at the head 
office, has been curtailed for a great number of years. 

Two proposals have been made for remedying the present evil : 
the one is Sir James Westland’s and the other is Mr. Lindsay’s. 
There are, in my opinion, two fundamental errors in Sir James 
Westland’s proposals; the first is that, in order to remedy the 
present evil, he would increase them tenfold by creating an alarm- 
ing stringency in the money market ; the second is the proposal 
for melting down rupees and selling them as silver bullion. The 
sale of the silver bullion in India would not prevent the 
importation of that metal; it would considerably knock down 
the price, and in that way, according to Sir James West- 
land’s own showing in his despatch about bimetallism, would 
benefit the trade of other silver-using countries. Mr. Lindsay’s 
scheme has, on the other hand, one great and distinct merit: 
he recognizes that the closing of the mints was a blow to 
what I may call free-trade in currency, and has put the Indian 
Government in the same or a similar position as the Russian 
Government was in some years ago. His remedy, however, is a 
very doubtful one: he proposes to be a seller of drafts on London 
at 1s. 3/d.,so that whenever the exchange is below this fixed 
price the exchange banks and others who are continual buyers of 
Council drafts would avail themselves of his offer. At the same 
time he proposes to draw on India at 1s. 4,;d. Now, during the 
last five years the average for Council drafts has certainly not 
been higher than 1s. 2$d., and this although repeatedly during 
this period the Indian Council has stopped drawing altogether. 
I fail, therefore, to see how he will be able to draw on India at 
Is. 4;;d. The idea that a man would buy a Council draft at 
1s. 4,';d. in order to secure a comparatively high rate of interest 
for a few months, and when he knows that he will probably lose 
2 per cent. on his remittance home, is one of those problems which 
I cannot solve. I should like to explain that rather more fully. 
As far as I understand Mr. Lindsay’s scheme, he says money 
has been worth 15 per cent. per annum or more in India; 
15 per cent. per annum is 3} for three months, and he and his 
friends in various documents have stated that, when money is 
dear outside London, people send it to Germany or Paris or New 
York for three months. Now, suppose Mr. Lindsay’s scheme were 


in operation, what would be the effect of that? A man would 
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have gone to the Gold Standard Office, as he calls it,and have bought 
a draft in Londonon Calcutta at 1s.4,/;d.in order that he might lend 
the money for three months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
or 3? per cent. for the three months, although he knows that it 
will cost him 2 per cent. presently to remit his money home. Mr. 
Lindsay thinks that that is likely to happen. I think it is ridicu- 
lous. If it is intended to regulate the fluctuations in the exchange 
by means of a large bank, then I may be allowed to mention that 
during the last few years of the reign of Don Pedro Segundo in 
Brazil, a large bank was started with the object of improving and 
regulating the exchange ; the capital for this bank was easily sub- 
scribed both at home and in Europe, and when their drafts on 
their correspondents first appeared the effect on the exchange was 
no doubt considerable, but, as is usually the case with operations of 
that kind, the bank lost very large suns of money by their opera- 
tions, and certainly produced no permanent improvement in the 
exchange. I would mention another case famous in financial 
history, but it was long before my time, namely, the United States 
Bank, which was founded between 1830 and 1836, the primary 
object of which bank was to regulate the exchange between 
America and England—and as you, sir, and the Committee are no 
doubt aware, the failure of the bank was disastrous, and brought 
down a good many houses at the time. Ifa bank were established 
to carry on the exchange business suggested by Mr. Lindsay it 
would probably have to be affiliated to the present exchange banks 
so as to avoid competition, and then in the interests of its share- 
holders it would always be more or less in open competition with 
the Government. 

It is perfectly true that various Governments during the present 
generation have reverted toa gold standard and currency. The 
American Government after the Civil War, for a time, collected 
their Customs duties in gold, and then made a loan for a certain 
amount which enabled them to say that their greenbacks and 
national bank-notes were redeemable in specie; they have had 
twice to come to the assistance of their note issue, but during the 
last eighteen months the tremendous prosperity of the United 
States has done more for their currency than any legislation. 
After the war of 1870 the indemnity which the German Govern- 
ment received from France enabled them to change their 
various existing currencies into a gold and monometallic basis, 
although I have been told that at the present moment the 
Bank of Germany still holds a certain amount of silver 
which is calculated as gold. Russia has taken nearly ten 
years to establish a gold currency; she was_ probably 
helped by the produce of her own mines, but the efforts and 
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the sacrifices have been heavy, and, curiously enough, now that 
the gold currency is established, the great difficulty for the 
Russian Government is to get the gold into circulation. The 
Russian peasants still cling to the idea that the double Imperial 
only represents fifteen roubles of paper money, and cannot make 
out why they are called upon to give up twenty roubles of paper, 
the Russian Government having fixed a par of exchange at about 
25d. per rouble, instead of 374d., as it was formerly. The Austro- 
Hungarian Government, which, like the Russian Government, had 
issued a large quantity of paper money in time of war, borrowed 
£30,000,000 to redeem that paper money. They were helped at 
first by abundant harvests, and although the bank does not part 
with their gold freely, still they are obliged on occasions to let 
some of the gold out which has lately shown a disposition to come 
over the border. What the cost of the Italian Government was 
to try and secure a gold currency Mr. Hambro, a member of 
your Committee, will be able to explain better than I can, but gold 
coins are certainly very scarce in Italy just now. Owing to the 
great depreciation in silver, Chili made an attempt a few years ago 
to introduce a gold Standard, but it has not so far proved a success ; 
and the same may be said of Japan, the latest convert to a gold 
standard. If India is to adopt a gold standard and currency, she 
will have to make long and steady preparations as the Russian 
Government did, and although the amount of gold she would 
require might at first sight seem large, it must be remembered 
that the annual production of gold is now £45,000,000, and is 
rapidly increasing every year. I think, myself, it would be nearer 
£55,000,000 than £45,000,000 sterling ; but I do not say that with 
any authority. 

To sum up, I do not venture to advise the adoption of a gold 
standard and currency for India, as I am practically unacquainted 
with the country. I have merely attempted to show that Sir 
James. Westland’s scheme is impossible, and that the Lindsay 
scheme, as it now stands, would not effect any of the reforms 
expected from it, and I would only repeat in conclusion that, to 
my mind, the principal object to bear in mind is to increase the 
prosperity of India by developing and opening up that vast empire, 
thereby increasing her capacity for exporting. It should not be 
forgotten either that the policy of closing the mints has, perhaps, 
hardly had a fair trial, as during the last three years India has 
passed through a series of calamities, such as famine, plague, and 
frontier wars, from the effects of which misfortunes she is only 
just recovering ; and that it is to be hoped she will now enter 
upon a period of calm and prosperity which will enable her to 
derive the full benefit from her great natural resources. 


ROTHSCHILD. 
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‘‘The most competent persons in financial matters are of opinion that it 
would be useless for the Russian Government at the present moment to seek 
for more money either in Berlin, Paris, or London.”—(St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of The Times, September 13th, 1898.) 


‘* Savez-vous ce que c’est que de voyager en Russie? Pour un esprit léger, 
c’est se nourrir d’illusions ; mais pour quiconque a les yeux ouverts et joint a 
un peu de puissance d’observation une humeur indépendante, c’est un travail 
continu, opiniatre et qui consiste a discerner péniblement 4 tout propos deux 
nations luttant dans une multitude. Ces deux nations, c’est la Russie telle qwelle 
est, et la Russie telle qu’on voudrait la montrer 4 l’Europe.”—(La Russie en 1839. 
Par le Marquis de Custine. Tom. II., lettre xv., p. 117.) 


FaciLE sentimentalism is the bane of English politics. Even 
peace is not all idyll. If only words were things and theologians 
safe guides in foreign politics, the Tsar’s message has brought 
us within measurable distance of the Second Advent. Bishops, 
priests and deacons, Nonconformist ministers, labour leaders, Peace 
Society secretaries, the Friends of Russian Freedom, and “earnest” 
people generally were beside themselves with joy on Monday, 
August 29th. To regard the Tsar’s proposal, however, as a serious 
contribution to the unriddling of the problem of European mili- 
tarism seems to be only consistent with ignorance of history and 
of human nature, and especially of Russian history and of Russian 
methods. With few exceptions, the eminent people who hastened 
to publish their opinions on the Rescript, treat the Tsar as an 
autocrat and speak of Russia as an entity. Mr. Gladstone’s 
constant references to Ireland as “she,” confused the public mind 
for a decade. It was not until John Bull had grasped the fact that 
there were at least three Irelands that the Irish difficulty began to 
disappear. In considering the Tsar’s proposal, it is well to begin 
by recognizing that there are at least five Russias. That the voice 
of the Tsar is not the voice of omnipotence speaking in the name 
of united Muscovy, but only articulates a view which coincides 
with the wishes of a section of the governing Russians by whom 
he is surrounded, who divide between them the Administration of 
the Empire from Eydtkuhnen to Port Arthur, is a fact to be 
weighed when passing judgment on the Rescript. There is the 
dreamy Slavonic Russia of Tolstoi; there is the Russia of the great 
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ariny ; there is the Russia of the Tchinovniks, the instrument of 
the autocratic Power by which alone its policy can be realized and 
the Administration maintained in working order ; then there is the 
Russia of the peasantry, inarticulate, but with a potential force 
now sleeping, and watched in slumber with lively apprehension by 
the men who govern Russia; and, lastly, the expansionist Russia, 
the people who believe that Europe will be Cossack, not Republican, 
and that on the ruins of a worn-out and incapable Britain will be 
built an Imperial and imperishable structure commanding Asia 
from Shanghai to Suez, from Irkutsk to Dondra Head. Which of 
these Russias inspired the Tsar’s proposal? Is it to be regarded 
seriously ? What attitude should Great Britain assume? These 
are questions, especially the latter, that deserve cool examination. 
We are not without a clue. It is remarkable that on the day on 
which the Tsar’s Rescript was published, M. Pobiedonosteff, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, received from the Tsar the Cross of 
St. Andrew, the Russian equivalent to the Order of the Garter. 
From this fact, and from internal evidence of the Manifesto itself, 
there is good ground for supposing that whoever is responsible for 
the idea, the sincerely humanitarian and magnanimous intentions 
of the Russian Emperor were expressed in the language of the 
most cultivated and philosophic mind in the Russian Ministry. 
The Russia of Tolstoi—largely represented among educated 
Russians—has long dreamed of peace. The Finance Minister is 
also necessarily a warm supporter of the Eirenikon. The 
Foreign Office, alarmed at the present scarcity of cash and 
warships, and disturbed by the world’s sudden discovery of 
Russian impotence in the Far East, is also glad of a respite 
from further action, and cordially supports the Tsar and 
his Finance Minister in a plan by which the weary Titan 
may repose at his ease after a meal at which he has gorged to 
repletion. Among the most intelligent spirits in the Russian 
Army is to be reckoned the new Minister of War, and he has no 
reason to differ from his financial and ecclesiastical colleagues. 
“The benefits of a real and durable peace ””—to quote the Tsar— 
in addition to starting the Millenium, will enable the heads of 
departments in the War Office to conceal defective transport, a 
jobbed and plundered commissariat, imperfect medical arrange- 
ments, and the notorious incapacity of the Russian Staff to stand 
the strain of war with a first-class naval Power at a distance from 
a Russian base. The Home Minister, M. Goremykine, is no less 
backward than the rest of his colleagues in desiring the peace 
which is indispensable to the reputation of Russia as a great 
Power. A poor agricultural country, Russia has recently placed 
her national finance upon a gold basis. In a public document, the 
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financial Minister has lately advised the Emperor that the utmost 
economy was necessary to complete the success of the undertaking, 
and to crown all, a famine of unusual dimensions is stalking down 
the Valley of the Volga. Heavy contributions from the national 
Exchequer have already been necessary to save multitudes from 
starvation. Writing in the August number of THe Nationa. 
Review, I stated, “ Famine is always on the horizon, and every 
few years the spectre of want enters the doorway of millions of 
Russian homes.” I was not aware when that article was written 
early in July that the famine would attain its present dimensions. 
Evidence now points to the fact that since the famine of 1890, the 
Russian peasantry have not been attlicted by so calamitous a 
season as that of the present year. Finally, the secret report of 
Prince Imeretinsky dealing with the general feelings of the Polish 
people towards the Russian Government, which was published in 
The Times of the 13th August, shows that after a hundred years of 
Russian domination the hope of bringing Russia and Poland 
together is but faintly entertained by the authorities in St. 
Petersburg. Previous to 1863 there were frequent insurrectionary 
movements in Poland. Peace has been maintained for a quarter 
of a century, yet the Poles are still striving for their independence, 
and this they are endeavouring to obtain by educating the lower 
classes in a patriotic sense. ‘The Minister of the Interior recognizes 
this fact, and, with the frankness and good sense characteristic of 
him, admits that there is no very evident way of winning the 
peasants back. The position of the Russian Government in Poland 
is therefore worse to-day than it was in 1863. A Polish insurrec- 
tion to-day would be more widely and more intelligently supported 
by the Polish people than on the occasion of the last rising. The 
Minister of War has expressed his agreement with his colleague of 
the Interior that Poland is as menacing to Russia to-day as in 
1863. Poland is a thorn in the Russian side, and has contributed 
to bring about a state of things under which peace at any price 
is practically a condition of existence to the Russian Empire if 
exposure of its pretensions is to be avoided. 

These things being so, the Tsar’s Manifesto, in addition to 
representing the hereditary pacific predilections of the Romanoffs, 
is issued in the interest of every element of national life that goes 
to make up the Russian Empire. 

This is by no means the first time that Russia has talked about 
peace. Unskilful or unsuccessful in war, she, of all nations, has 
always had the most reason to dread a breach of the peace. In 
1874 the rules of war between civilized nations were made more 
stringent. The revision was brought about at the instance of the 
I'sar, Alexander II. A conference was held .and on that occasion 
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a message was read by Baron Jomini, the Russiau representative 
to the delegates of the Powers, in which he declared that the 
object of His Majesty “is above everything an object of humanity.” 
The message of 1874 to the Brussels Conference, sent by the 
grandfather, had a family likeness to the language of the grandson 
in August, 1898. It included such phrases as the following :—* It 
is to be hoped that the progress of enlightenment and of manners 
will render wars more and more rare. . . . No Government 
would to-day undertake it lightly. . . . Warcannot be the nor- 
malstateofnations. . . . Itis only a painful exception. 

The rule is peaceful relations, which soften the manners by uniting 
the interests of nations.” The Convention was signed. The millena- 
rian aspirations of Alexander II. were satisfied—on paper. Humanity 
was flattered with the hope of universal peace. But, unfortunately 
for the credit to be reposed in Russian professions, it is a fact that 
a few months later Holy Russia was engaged in massacring the 
Yomud Turkomans, the Russian commanders having instructions 
to spare neither age nor sex. Financial reasons were the occasion 
of the massacre, the Turkomans being unable to raise 300,000 
roubles within a fortnight. Baron Jomini’s phrases about the 
“ progress of enlightenment and of manners” were not applicable 
to the Russian treatment of the Turkomans, and the lustre of 
Russian arms is tarnished by the memory of a butchery of a 
defenceless people. 

A contemporary comment upon the Tsar’s Rescript is furnished 
by the use that the British Government, as I write these lines, is 
allowing to be made of Cyprus. A sect of blameless and humane 
people called the Doukhobortsi, followers of the Tsar Nicholas IL, 
who, in their hatred of war, are qualified for membership of the 
Society of Friends, the Increased Armaments Protest Committee, 
and the National Liberal Federation, are flying from Russia to 
escape from the persecutions and tyranny of the Tsar pacificator. 
They are almost 10,000 in number. Under the British flag these 
Doukhobortsi find a sanctuary and an asylum denied them in their 
own country.* Already some thousands of this persecuted sect of 


* “THe DUKHOBORTSI IN Cyprus.—A Reuter despatch from Larnaka, dated 
August 31st, says that the 1,129 Russian exiles of the faith called Spiritual 
Wrestlers (Dukhobortsi) landed on August 26th, were placed in the quarantine 
station, and, after inspection by the chief medical officers, were ordered to remain 
in the quarters for four days. On the 30th they were allowed to leave quarantine 
and visit the town. These people, who appear a quiet and well-ordered sect, are 
vegetarians. They live in a sort of communism, having acommon purse, and they 
refuse to serve as soldiers. Itis this latter clause in their religious views that has 
brought down upon them the persecution of the Russian Government. After three 
years of severe persecution they. were granted passports to leave Russian territory, 
one of the conditions being that they must never return, and the exodus has com- 
menced. The whole body number some 10,000, and it is rumoured that they will 
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fanatical peace lovers have fled for shelter to the Island of Cyprus. 
But the contradiction between Russian acts and Russian words 
does not end with the persecution of the Doukhobortsi. Who and 
what is the Power that, with its tongue in its cheek, invites the 
world to lay aside or reduce its arms? The Tsar truly tells 
Christendom that “for the sake of peace the great Powers have 
formed powerful alliances, and for the purpose of establishing a 
better guarantee of peace they have developed their military forces 
in an unprecedented degree, and continue to develop them 
in spite of every sacrifice.” Here is an admission that the 
armaments of Europe are defensive. The hundreds of millions 
invested in “frightful weapons of destruction” are admittedly 
spent to ward off attack. Self-preservation, then, is the cause 
of existing armaments. Who is the aggressor? In what 
nation are we to discover the author of a malignant plot against 
the peace of the world, or the causa causans of the armed 
camp into which Europe has been turned? We need not cross 
the Atlantic to discover that America is not the aggressor. Her 
standing army has been none too successful in the recent war, and 
is not big enough to garrison her new Colonies. England is no 
fire-brand. When three British officers and several privates were 
shot down by French troops on the soil of a British Colony, the 
British Foreign Office did not even ask for an explanation, apology, 
or indemnity, and for nearly five years allowed the matter to go 
by default. In a hundred ways England has shown that she 
prefers to be tweaked by the nose, and, under the form of 
“concessions,” to pay blackmail rather than be worried. The real 
charge against John Bull is that he is too indolent, too obese, too 
fond of his own fireside to play the fire-brand in Europe. England 
is not the aggressor. Germany has made her proofs and covets 
not an inch of soil in Europe belonging to her neighbours. 
Nobody suggests that Germany nourishes secret designs upon 
Russian or French territory. She means only to hold what she 
has won. Austria is not the fire-brand. To-her war would spell 
ruin. The Emperor's sorrows leave him with no stomach for 
adventure. Italy is more intent on satisfying the demands of her 
creditors, and in warding off the impending revolution than on 


all come and settle in Cyprus. The Cyprus Government refused permission for 
the immigration until it was shown that the people had sufficient funds to prevent 
them from becoming a burden on the island’s resources, and before another batch 
will be received it must be again proved that the intending emigrants are solvent, 
On August 31st 200 men, women, and children left in bullock-carts for the farm of 
Athallasa, near Nicosia, and the rest remain for the time in Larnaka until farms 
can be acquired for their occupation. The colony is under the charge of Captain 
St. John, assisted by Mr. P. Brinkoff, and Mr. Wilson, representative of the 
English society, under whose protection the refugees are.” 
VOL. XXXII. 15 
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securing an extension of frontier, which for the most part is 
delimitated by nature. Spain has recently had an experience of 
fighting which is equal to her needs and in excess of her desires. 
Turkey would be grateful if she is let alone and allowed to exercise 
in peace the diplomatic abilities of the Yildiz Kiosk in setting off 
one Power against another. Only two Powers remain. One of 
them is torn by intestine strife, and whatever the desires of the 
Colonial School may be for the foundation of an African Empire 
and the realization of the interrupted dream of Dupleix, the French 
peasant, and the French taxpayers have no wish—and they are the 
majority—to disturb the European peace. By a simple process 
of exhaustion we have now only to consider the one remaining 
Power. This nation is in a fortunate position. With no vulnerable: 
coast-line, without a single Colony to defend, and destitute of a large 
volume of over-sea trade, it is certain that if really bent on peace the 
Russian Emperor and his advisers might restrict the Russian Navy 
to very small dimensions. Nobody hankers after Russian territory. 
Behind the guns of Cronstadt and in the Black Sea she is 
safe. The Russian Navy is avowedly aggressive. No less than 
£51,000,000 sterling have been spent on Russian men-of-war 
during the last eight years. A further £51,000,000 sterling is to 
be spent during the next seven years. Against whom is the 
Russian Navy directed? It is in no sense a defensive force, and 
exists only as an instrument of aggression. The British Navy is a 
defensive force, for it is plain that with our parasitic dependence 
upon other nations for food and raw material, our navy must be 
maintained. Can the same possibly be said of the Russian Navy 
and Army? If the Russian Navy, however, were not avowedly 
aggressive, the approaching completion of the Siberian Railway 
would have been accompanied with a diminution of naval arma- 
ments. Russia is the one great Power that can dispense with the 
costly luxury ofa navy. For a poor country like Russia to spend 
a thousand million roubles in fifteen years on her war fleet is a 
proof that it is not intended for superfluous defence, but as an 
instrument of aggression on the commerce and sea-board of her 
neighbours. The Neva resounds with the clang of hammers day 
and night. Why this energy in building warships, superfluous for 
defence, and unnecessary on any other hypothesis but that of 
deliberate and intentional aggression ? 

The army of Russia on a peace footing now numbers a round 
million of men. On a war footing she can place, on paper, over 
three million of men in the field. This navy, if not this army, is. 
incompatible with her professions of peace. With this navy and 
this army Russia not only violates treaties, but makes treaties to- 
violate them. In this systematic violation of treaties Russia has. 
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forteited the confidence of sensible people. Everyone remembers 
how the sacred word of the Tsar was broken during the progress 
of Russian civilization across the Khanatis and towards India. 
We learn during the last few days that M. Pavloff, having com- 
pleted triumphantly his duties in Pekin, having hoodwinked, 
flouted, and deceived the British Minister, Sir Claude Macdonald, as 
Count Cassini deceived Sir Nicolas O’Conor, has been removed to 
Korea. The following extract from a dispatch addressed by Sir 
John Walsham, then Secretary to the Embassy at Pekin, on 
November 5th, 1886, to Lord Iddesleigh, who was Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, is a timely illustration of Russian 
faith :— 


** An official representation being made at St. Petersburg, the Russian Govern- 
ment not only frankly disavowed to the Chinese Minister any such desigus on the 
part of Russia, but authorized the Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Pekin, M. Lady- 
gensky, to repeat personally these assurances to the Grand Secretary Li, Minister 
Superintendent of Northern Trade, who is charged with the direction of affairs 
between China and Korea. M. Ladygensky having now, therefore, in virtue of 
instructions from St. Petersburg, explicitly declared that Russia would not here- 
after meddle with territory belonging to Korea, the Chinese Government naturally 
felt themselves in a position to assure Her Majesty’s Government, on the faith of 
the Russian guarantee, that the temporary occupation of Port Hamilton could be 
relinquished without risk as regards the future, and they trusted, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the evacuation might be effected so that the friendly relations 
between Great Britain and China might be still further consolidated, this being a 
matter to which the Chinese Government attached importance.’’ 

Or to look farther back. Read Article XIII. of the Treaty of 
Paris. It runs as follows :— 

‘The Black Sea being neutralized according to the terms of Article XI., the 
maintenance or establishment upon its coast of military-maritime arsenals 
becomes alike unnecessary and purposeless ; in consequence, H.M. the Emperor 
of all the Russias and H.M. the Sultan engage not to establish or to maintain 
upon that coast any military-maritime arsenal.” 

There is no need to repeat the well-known story. Nor is it with 
England alone that Russia has indulged her inveterate taste for 
crooked dealings. Her international conduct places her on the 
circumference, if not outside, the circle of the civilization about 
which the Tsar’s proposals discourse so eloquently. Russia came 
to an agreement with Austria regarding the condition of the small 
States in the Balkan peninsula. Her pledge was broken almost 
before the ink was dry. Russia has encouraged France in her 
dream of reconquest, and to the amusement of Europe has befooled 
the restless and credulous French to the top of their bent. Almost 
the latest public act of this peace-loving Tsar was to send a second 
batch of rifles and cartridges to arm the Montenegrins. Why ? 
This is the Power that invites the peace-loving nations of the 
world to abate their armaments! Let Russia begin with her navy. 
There is every reason in her own interests why she should do so, 
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and there is little apparent reason why England should even con- 
sider the “large, divine, and comfortable words” which form the 
stock-in-trade of the dreamy and crafty Slav, and the officials of 
peace societies alike, unless Russian profession is squared with 
Russian practice by a definite act of naval disarmament. 

The confusion of ideas revealed in this country during the dis- 
cussion of the Tsar's proposals is no less incredible than dangerous. 
Most of the people, good men and true, many of them who have 
publicly discussed the matter, take for granted that with the re- 
duction or disappearance of armaments, militarism will vanish. 
War is not caused by guns and munitions, and trained troops: 
these are merely the instruments of war. The shoemaker is not 
the cause of the shoe: it is the foot. Gunpowder did not invent 
killing. The desire to kill invented gunpowder. Hatred and passion 
preceded the sword. To deal, therefore, effectively with the ques- 
tion of peace, we must go behind the guns, the rifles, and the war- 
ships, to the ambitions, the injuries, the fears, and the emotions 
that divide nations. If this is done, will not peace get a lift in 
the powder tumbrel? The Tsar’s encyclical to the Powers was 
declared by The Daily Chronicle to be “one of the most striking 
documents of the century.” The Bishop of Hereford says :—* The 
Tsar's appeal surely deserves to be welcomed by all Enylishinen 
with genuine gratitude.” The Bishop of Exeter :—*< The Tsar's 
appeal to Christendom must stir every Christian heart to its very 
depths.” The Bishop of Carlisle trusts that God “may dispose 
the deliberations of the proposed Conference to the attainment of 
a general and abiding peace.” The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
speaks of the Tsar’s platitudes as “a noble proposal,” “the highest 
watermark yet reached by the tide of Christianity.” The Bishop 
of Durham and the Bishop of Llandaff write in a similar strain. 
The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, speaking for the Wesleyans, but 
apparently without minute study either of Russia or of general 
history, declares that the Tsar’s circular “is the wisest and most 
Christian proposal ever made by a European Sovereign.” The 
Bishop of Winchester says :—“ For every reason let cordial accept- 
ance be given to the proposal for a Conference emanating from 
such a source.” If Russia really means business and is not inerely 
using a pacific vocabulary to gain time for war, we shall see with- 
out delay a reduction in a navy which is purely aggressive, and a 
reversal of diplomatic methods which are purely barbarian. If 
these things are not done, the encyclical stands self-convicted as a 
sham, and it is not consonant with the dignity of England to take 
part in shams. Words arenothing. The Tsar only recapitulates 
the pious opinions which are the commonplaces of thought. The 
priceless value of peace is not revealed to the Tsar, or to clergy, or 
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the peace societies alone. But there are higher ideals even than 
peace; liberty and culture for the masses, for instance. When 
peace proposals proceed from the incendiary nation of Europe, 
from the aggressor and prime cause of militarism, the least that 
we can do is to demand proofs of sincerity before consenting to 
take part in the conscious hypocrisy of a Peace Conference con- 
vened by a soi-disant convert. Russia is a bad European. 
Nobody believes that the Tsar himself had any Machiavelian in- 
tentions in sanctioning the circular, nor is it even necessary to 
denounce His Majesty as Utopian. The young Tsar is universally 
believed to be sincere in his desire for peace. Hankering for peace 
is a hereditary trait in his family, but it is a political convenience 
(both to Russia and the Romanofts) of the greatest value that 
peace should not be broken. ‘The Rescript is a common-sense 
document engendered by Russian necessities, and it practises on 
the humanitarianism of men who treat words as things. Lord 
Salisbury’s policy has always been a policy of peace. He it was 
who proposed to Russia that the Powers should adopt a self-deny- 
ing ordinance as to territorial aggrandisement in China, and that 
the Empire should be thrown open to the peaceful competition of 
nations. Here was a case in which the power of the Tsar, if it 
exists, and the desire of Russia for peace, if it be not a figment of 
imagination, could have been proved beyond all question by 
sceptics or cynics. What was the answer of Russia to Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposal? It was resisted with all the force and all the 
secular determination of a resolute, tenacious, and crafty Power. 
Russian policy in China was successful, and Lord Salisbury was 
worsted because M. Pavloff made the mandarins believe that the 
Tsar was more ready to go to war than Lord Salisbury, just as 
Count Mouravieff has persuaded the Bishops, Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, and the sentimentalists that the Tsar is less willing to 
go to war than the Queen. Nicholas II. is M. Pavloff’s master, 
as he is the master of Count Mouravieff. If the Tsar countenanced 
M. Pavloff’s threats of war, he is inconsistent in authorizing the 
Mouravieff circular unless Russian policy has really changed. We 
know Russian policy does not change. A monarch who deliberately 
countenances a diplomacy of the Pavloff type stands suspect as 
the author of a merely verbal Eirenikon. Never was the perception 
of the value of peace so profitable. Russia having grabbed all the 
land that she wants under the menace of war now asks for a pause 
in the conversation that she may say grace over her stolen mutton. 
Russia satiated is alive to the benefits of undisturbed digestion. In 
plain English, there is no moralsanction to the Tsar’s proposals,except 
that of the Bishops and Mr. P. Hughes. The source is tainted. The 
hands are notclean. Russian intrigues in other quarters are approach- 
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ing maturity. She is Manchuriating in Persia. Strategical lines of 
railway on the confines of Afghanistan, destitute of commercial 
value, are building by Russia with the simple object of harassing 
British rule in India. A Russian Mission in Abyssinia, under the 
cloak of religion, is poisoning the Emperor Menelik’s mind, and 
inspiring him with jealous antipathy against England’s Mission on 
the Upper Nile. For two years past Russia has done her utmost 
to launch the army that defeated the Italians at Adowa against the 
English, on their arrival on the’Blue Nile. While these things are, 
is it not contrary to reason and to sense that men should speak of 
the Tsar’s message as though it were a deliverance from Sinai? If 
Russia is really converted from the error of her ways, deeds, not 
words, are required as a demonstration of the sincerity of the 
Imperial proselyte. Until those deeds are forthcoming, English- 
men will do wisely to remember who is the Power that invites 
them to maintain a peace they have no desire to disturb. Militarism 
has kept the peace. Now that thesleeping dogs are to be wakened 
and old quarrels raked up, it is possible that the Petersburg Con- 
ference may lead to Armageddon rather than to amity. Among 
life’s greater ironies this is what may be expected. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 
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JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. 
A REPLY TO “JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION.” 


Iw the August number of the Nationa Review there appeared an 
interesting article by Mr. Arthur Shadwell on “Journalism as a 
Profession.” Like everything that Mr. Shadwell writes, it is 
careful, conscientious, and sincere—the work of a mind that 
thinks for itself and endeavours to get at the truth of things. 
Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Shadwell speaks with knowledge, and with 
a sobriety and moderation rare enough in the ephemeral literature 
of a time, when over-emphasis and over-statement are habitual. 
I should hesitate to dispute his cautious estimate of the position 
of those who belong to the upper grades in the service of the 
London newspapers at the present time, or his description of the 
duties and earnings of such persons. But there is a word to be 
said on the other side. The actual working journalist, who “looks 
before and after,” and knows what he has passed through, and 
what he has to expect, will accept Mr. Shadwell’s observations in 
the spirit in which they are made. To readers in general, who are 
not, and are not likely to become, journalists, his well-written 
essay is interesting mainly because it gives them an insight into 
an avocation which is not their own. We always like to know 
something about the details of other people’s business. But there 
are certain persons who may turn to Mr. Shadwell’s pages with an 
interest which is not merely literary or impersonal. I refer to that 
not inconsiderable number of young men, of some education and 
respectable social standing, who are probably at this very moment 
debating with themselves whether they shall or shall not endeavour 
to make Journalism their occupation in life. On such Mr. Shad- 
well’s testimonial to the advantages and amenities of this employ- 
ment, restrained and judicial as it is, may exert more influence 
than perhaps he intends. With all his qualifications, he gives the 
aspirant to understand that if he can get into the right grooves, he 
will find in journalism a reasonably comfortable, moderately 
lucrative, not unattractive, mode of life. As things go, that may 
be enough to turn the balance with many a hesitating youth, and 
to induce some, who might otherwise seek another avocation, to 
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find enlistment in the army of Fleet Street. Before their de- 
termination is irrevocable, they might do well! to consider one or 
two points on which I should be inclined to dwell more forcibly 
than Mr. Shadwell. 

Your contributor rightly draws a distinction between the two 
classes of journalists: those who are concerned with the editorial 
management and the literary part of newspapers, and those who 
occupy themselves with the collection and arrangement of news. 
In the one class are to be found the editors, leader-writers, critics 
of books, plays and pictures, experts on military, naval, and sporting 
matters, and special correspondents ; in the other the news-editors, 
reporters, and the whole body of hard-working persons who fill the 
sub-editorial rooms. There is no hard-and-fast line of division 
between the two departments; men pass from one to the other, 
and sometimes employ themselves in both. Still, speaking roughly, 
it is true to say that the soldiers of the Press are divided into the 
commissioned and the non-commissioned ranks. There are a 
certain number who perform duties supposed to be suited to 
“officers and gentlemen”—one may for the moment leave the 
Amazonian regiments of lady-journalists out of the definition ; 
and there is another and much larger force whose functions, though 
useful and important, do not call for the kind of education and 
social training usually found in those who enter the other pro- 
fessions. It is true there is promotion from the ranks in the 
journalistic army, and there is also, it may be added, degradation 
to them. A youth who begins by pasting up the “tape” in the 
sub-editor’s room inay end as leader-writer, manager, or editor. 
And a man who has started on the literary side, with good credentials 
and prospects, may—the cases are rare, but they occur—find him- 
self compelled to turn over to the news side, and think himself 
lucky if he knows enough shorthand to qualify for the “gallery” 
or the reporter’s table. But in the main, there is a well-marked 
distinction between the commissioned ranks and the others, and 
when we talk of journalism as a profession it is the former 
with which we are mainly concerned. The lad who has brothers 
and cousins in the Church, the Army, the Civil Service, at the 
Bar, or in Medicine, will not, as a rule, become a_police-court 
reporter, or sit at the sub-editor’s desk, side by side with intelligent 
youths from the Board Schools. He wishes to do work which 
calls for some exertion of educated intelligence and general literary 
culture, and which offers him a status, a material recompense, 
and a kind of occupation, bearing some comparison with those he 
might have obtained if he had chosen one or other of the careers 
above-mentioned. 


Of the position of such a journalist Mr. Shadwell speaks with a 
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certain chastened commendation. Those of us who have been 
employed, for the best of our working years, in the manner de- 
scribed, may agree that his sober tints are not laid on too profusely. 
We might possibly have done better with our lives, but no doubt 
we might also have done worse. For himself, the present writer 
were ungrateful if he had no good word to say for our grim mother 
Fleet Street, smoke-cowled and clay-footed as she is. She has not 
permitted him to lack for daily bread in her service—a little salted 
to the taste at times, like Dante’s, yet not unbuttered. She has, 
it is true, offered him no great prizes, and no splendid rewards ; 
honours, fame, fortune, easy days and comfortable nights have been 
denied him. But shall a man complain who has not failed to earn 
an income sufficient for his needs; who has kept himself and his 
belongings in{comfort ; who has attained a modest middle-class pros- 
perity without long years of waiting, or a shilling of capital sunk 
in clerks, chambers, circuit-fees, partnerships, expensive outfits, or 
any other kind of professional stock-in-trade; whose outgoings 
have been limited to ink and pens and paper and a shelf of books ; 
who has never wanted for occupation, usually interesting, often 
absorbing ; who has found himself in constant contact with im- 
portant events and has helped, in his own small way, to solve 
seme of the great questions of his time? Nevertheless, before the 
young beginner in life decides to enter upon this profession, let 
him consider well the drawbacks as well as the advantages. The 
latter leap to the eye more easily than the former. Let me there- 
fore—after the acknowledgement that journalism has done much 
for me, and that I have no reason on the whole to be dissatisfied 
with it—endeavour to point out one or two of these. 

In the first place the ambitious youth will naturally consider the 
question of “ prizes.” A young man, conscious of some talent, and 
knowing at any rate that he has industry, character, and tenacity 
of purpose, will ask himself what he can set before him as the 
goal of his material aspirations, if, after many years of effort, he 
reaches the topmost round on his professional ladder. Now in 
journalism, as Mr. Shadwell admits, the “ prizes” are so few that 
they may practically be eliminated from the calculation. If 
a man succeeds at the Bar he may become a Judge with 
£5,000 a year, and dignities of various kinds; if in the 
Church there is the Episcopal Bench open to him; or in 
Medicine, a large West End consulting practice with a most 
appetizing income. The man who might have been a Judge 
or a Bishop, or President of the College of Physicians in the other 
professions, may, perhaps, feel justified in believing that in 
journalism he would attain to the Editorship ofa great daily paper, 
with an income very nearly equal to that of a prosperous doctor 
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in a large provincial town, or that of a Q.C. who has just escaped 
failure when he exchanged his stuff gown for silk, but with harder 
and more continuous and more trying work than either one or the 
other. But what are the chances of his ever attaining to that 
success? One is often told that a man would be foolish to cast his 
stakes into the lottery of the Bar, with the idea that he may 
eventually pull out a seat on the Bench. But, after all, there are 
some thirty judges of the High Court, to say nothing of all the 
County Court judges, with their steady £1,500 a year, and 
no work too exhausting to be done comfortably by a man “some- 
what declined in the vale of years”; and there are a considerable 
number of lesser. but not unsatisfactory posts, such as Masterships, 
Recorderships, Clerks of Assize, Colonial Attorney-Generalships 
and the like. Moreover, a certain number of practising barristers 
do, in spite of all difficulties, contrive to do very well in their 
profession. One way and the other, the young runner who 
enters himself for the legal handicap is competing in a contest 
where the rewards, greater and smaller (and a regular post worth 
£1,000 a year, with comparatively easy hours and pleasant routine 
employment, would be considered a superb catch by most working 
journalists) must amount to some hundreds. A man need not 
be accused of putting too high an estimate on himself when he 
looks forward to a place among, say, the best three hundred in his 
profession. But for the journalist to be among the best three 
hundred will profit him little. If he is to “arrive” he must be 
somewhere near the best, or let me rather say the most successful, 
three. To be aneditor may be a fairly satisfactory thing; but how 
many editorships are there—editorships, I mean, such as our hy- 
pothetical young gentleman-journalist would care to have? You 
can almost count them on the fingers; even if we suppose (which 
is not likely to be the case) our journalist to be of so elastic a 
political conscience that he is equally eligible for any editorial 
situation that may offer,without reference to its relationship towards 
parties. There are a half-a-dozen or so of the London daily papers, 
a literary weekly or two, and some three or four of the greater 
provincial journals, with, perhaps, the off-chance of an appointment 
in India, or in one of the only two Colonial capitals where they 
keep a newspaper that could afford the luxury of an editor with a 
respectable salary. That is all, and it must be admitted that a 
profession, looked at from the vulgarly material point of view, does 
not offer much in the way of prizes, when it includes scarcely more 
than half-a-dozen or so really important posts with a remuneration 
that would be considered just tolerable by the successful men in 
other walks of life. 
Of course there are other editorships besides those to which 
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have alluded—any number of them—at a time when newspapers 
are as the sands of the sea-shore for multitude, and increas- 
ing every month. But about ninety-nine per cent. of these are not 
such as Mr. Shadwell’s educated professional journalist would be 
anxious to accept, even if he were eligible for them, which, as a 
rule, he is not. He is not the kind of man required to edit 
a ladies’ fashion paper, or a sporting evening paper, or one of those 
popular, and often enormously successful, penny weeklies, which 
are largely made up of scraps and tit-bits, and are carefully adapted 
to the level of the Board School intelligence. And if he did 
obtain the conduct of a journal of this kind, he could hardly be 
said to have secured a prize. The remuneration is, as a rule, very 
moderate, the work hard, and the kind of employment not such as 
to call into play any of the higher faculties of the mind. Literature, 
politics, the intelligent consideration of public affairs, would be 
almost necessarily excluded ; he would be required to devote him- 
self mainly to duties in which intellectual training and acquire- 
ments would be no advantage to him, but rather the reverse, and 
in which a brisk youth, who had graduated in the office of an 
advertising agent, would probably be much his superior. The 
rather remote prospect of obtaining an appointment of this kind 
cannot be numbered among the allurements of the journalistic 
career for a young man of the “ professional ” classes. 

But let us leave aside the*question of “ prizes.” After all, these 
cannot fall to the share of the majority in any walk of life. Let 
us consider what the chances are of obtaining that moderate coin- 
petence, gained by regular, and not distasteful, labour, which is, 
perhaps, all that the average practitioner in any avocation is 
entitled to expect. The position of the fairly successful journalist 
is described by Mr. Shadwell. Such a man, as he points out, may 
(if he misses the scarce and rare editorship) be a leader-writer 
attached to the staff of a good paper, a correspondent who is 
sent on special missions or permanently stationed abroad; a 
reviewer of books, a dramatic critic, or an “expert” on some 
such subject as sport, military matters, or the navy; 
or a miscellaneous “ free-lance,” having, perhaps, a certain 
association with one paper and writing on special topics 
for others. In all of these capacities a man, who is capable 
and diligent, and has established relations with editors, may make 
a satisfactory, though not a brilliant, place for himself. His re- 
muneration may be equal to that of one of the higher officials in 
the Civil Service, perhaps a little more. Mr. Shadwell puts it at 
from £500 to £1,000 a year. The work is not mere drudgery, and to 
a person with any real inclination for the particular line adopted it 
can often be profoundly interesting. The leader-writer, if he is a 
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keen and enthusiastic student of politics—if he is not, he had 
better leave the “leaders” to somebody else—ought to find a real 
intellectual attraction in systematically following the course of 
public affairs, and in the careful daily or nightly discussion of their 
details. Free from the necessity of offering his contributions in 
the open market, with regular pay, and, as a rule, regular hours, 
with a definite range of subjects prescribed for his study, and 
those often among the most important that can occupy the attention 
of mankind, the publicist, who mounts his pulpit four or five times 
a week to preach a sermon in three paragraphs to an audience 
counted by tens of thousands, may be fairly content with his lot, 
albeit it may condemn him to anonymous obscurity, and constrain 
him to do much of his work when the majority of mankind is in 
bed. The literary or dramatic critic, again, if he can get enough of 
the work to live by it, may be satisfied also. So may the foreign 
correspondent, if he has the luck to be stationed in a reasonably 
pleasant capital. He, like the leader-writer, has the opportunity of 
keeping himself in close touch with events and affairs, and he has 
the advantage over his stay-at-home collaborator, that he derives 
his information, or ought to do so, not from parliamentary reports 
and cabled masses of “flimsy,” but at first hand from the statesmen 
and diplomatists who are themselves making the history of our 
time. As for the writer unattached, or semi-attached, Mr. Shadwell 
speaks of his position with an optimism I do not wholly share. 
But it must be admitted thata man with a ready pen, and a con- 
stantly accumulating mass of special knowledge, if he has the 
entrée to the columns of two or three influential newspapers, may 
satiate himself with that constant and energetic employment of the 
intellectual faculties which, to some minds, is a source of deeper 
happiness than wealth, or fame, or the love of women. At any 
rate, and whatever his particular branch, the journalist of good 
standing, doing good work, earning a sufficient income, and holding 
an honourable position among what I have called the commissioned 
ranks of the Press brigade—such a man, I am willing to concede, 
may be entitled to think that he has done at least as well by him- 
self as if he were at the Bar, with a “rising junior” practice at 
forty-five, or in the Church with a country living, or a medical 
man, splashing through the suburban lanes in the outskirts of a 
manufacturing town. 

But here, again, we are confronted with the question that faces 
us in the case of the editors—How many men are there in the 
position suggested? Relatively and absolutely, very few. Un- 
happily, though the afore-mentioned brigade of the Press is a 
tolerably large one, the officers, who bear Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, So to speak, are a scanty band. There is room for an army 
of the rank-and-file, and a considerable contingent of active lance- 
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corporals, sergeants, sergeant-majors, quartermasters, and superior 
non-coms. generally, in the shape of printers, coimpositors, adver- 
tising canvassers, “liners,” reporters, and news-editors. But for 
the other kind of pressinan, the demand is strictly limited. There 
are not many epaulettes and cocked hats on the journalistic 
quarter-deck ; and many a stout little craft puts to sea, and 
voyages prosperously, under the command of a gunner and a 
boatswain. Take the case of the leader-writer. Assume, as I have 
suggested above, that the position and the duties may not be un- 
attractive to an educated man of some natural ability. But before 
a youth thinks of adopting that calling, let him consider how 
much scope there is for recruits init. As it happens, very little 
indeed. There are few even of the largest newspapers which 
employ more than three or four of these writers regularly ; and, as 
a rule, one or two such luxuries would amply supply the 
requirements of even a quite high-class and prosperous daily or 
evening journal, Outside London and Edinburgh, and a very few 
great provincial towns, the leader-writer by profession can hardly 
be said to exist. Indeed, the whole number of those who live by 
this branch of journalism is exiguous indeed. The aspirant will 
have to force his way into a minute and select corps, in which 
promotions and vacancies are rare. I dare say not six new appoint- 
ments have been made in the political and literary staffs of the 
principal London daily newspapers during the last six years. So 
even a very well-qualified outsider may fail to get his chance of 
doing the work for which he feels himself fitted. 

It is the same with the dramatic critics, the special correspon- 
dents, and the “experts.” These also are luxuries in which only a 
small minority of journals ever think of indulging. Members of 
the non-journalistic public sometimes imagine that every decent 
“ organ ” of public opinion keeps a whole staff of persons employed 
in collecting information for it, abroad as well as at home. But as 
a matter of fact, only a handful of newspapers, such as The Times, 
The Stundurd, The Daily Chronicle, The Daily News, or The 
Munchester Guardian, retain a salaried representative in any 
foreign country, and even in the case of some great journals of this 
class, the number of regular correspondents abroad is much more 
limited than is commonly supposed. Similar considerations apply 
also to the dramatic critics, and other special writers. They 
exist, undoubtedly—a _ generally honourable, not ill-paid, or 
uninfluential, body of men. But they are su few that vacancies 
among them can happen only at distant intervals. And these, 
also, are required only by those large and completely equipped 
journals, whose numbers, as the neophyte will see for himself, when 
he comes to reckon them up, are limited. Outside the select, 
circle, the dramatic critic, the reviewer, the leader-writer, is a 
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nondescript functionary who does all sorts of odd jobs, until one gets. 
down to the smallest kind of country weekly, where the editor 
takes a turn at the reviewing and tke leaders himself, in the 
intervals of looking after the compositors and calling upon the 
advertisers. This also is journalism, of its kind. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the “opening” for the 
superior grade of journalist is not only at present constricted, but 
that it is likely to become narrower. The whole trend of modern 
newspaper enterprise is against him. Even the older journals 
require less of his services than was the case twenty years ago. 
The leaders are reduced in number, and often cut down to mere 
“ pars.,” which can be supplied by asmart young news-editor. The 
work of the descriptive wziters is being superseded by bold tele- 
graphic summaries, sent by the intelligent clerks of the Press. 
agencies, and the literary essay has almost disappeared. And the 
newer papers—daily, evening, and weekly—which are springing up 
ail round us, do not want our superior journalist at all, except in 
certain special capacities. Their tendency is to put the business. 
much more on the American footing. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, if we except a few special correspondents, the journalist 
is either a reporter, or a man who deals with news. The editor 
(the editor-in-chief as he is called), the political commentator, the 
reviewer, are relatively unimportant, and (considering the ordinary 
scale of American salaries) badly paid. If literary talent is wanted, 
it can be bought from outside. A popular novelist, or the hero of 
the sensation of the moment—a Nansen, a Stanley, or a Presiden- 
tial candidate—will be lavishly paid for an isolated contribution. 
But the office-statf itself consists of the men of the note-book and 
the paste-pot. That seems to be the way we are moving in this 
country. Journalisin will be a larger trade than ever, and in many 
ways an excellent trade. But if a young man does not care to 
write reports, or to run about to get interviews, or to work up 
“ booms”: if he objects to supplying the “ society par.,” or if he has 
no taste for the business, very useful, legitimate, and necessary, of 
collecting and tabulating news, then he should consider what his 
prospects are in entering upon a career where there is so little 
demand for the kind of acquirements and abilities he supposes. 
himself to possess. It is not a bad profession—far from it; but a 
small one it is. And the fact should be recognized by those who 
propose to adopt it for their pursuit in life. 

There is one other great drawback to professional journalism on 
which Mr. Shadwell has said something, and of which he might 
have said more. It is a calling in which a man’s position does not 
tend to improve as he grows older. He is not like the barrister, the 
doctor, the solicitor, or the architect, who gradually creates a “ con- 
nection,” which will continue to employ him after he has passed the 
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full maturity of his powers; nor like a novelist, or a painter, who 
makes a name for himself with the public, which he can carry 
down to his old age as a valuable asset. The work of the journalist 
is best done by a man with the spring and vivacity of youth. 
When once he has mastered the technique of the trade, which he 
does after a year or two, experience helps him but little, and 
certainly not enough to counteract the effects of advancing years 
in an occupation which puts so constant a strain on the physical, 
as well as mental, alertness of those who practise it. Few men are 
able to carry on the exhausting work of daily journalism to the age 
at which many others are found painting, acting, teaching, and 
writing books. It is one of the attractions of the craft for the 
young, that a man, if he gets his chance, can use it without long 
years of apprenticeship. A clever young journalist may be earning 
a fair income—perhaps as large an income as he is ever likely to 
make—at a time of life at which the barrister is only waiting for 
clients, and the doctor for patients. On the other hand, twenty 
years later, when his brother professionals are at their best, and 
daily increasing in reputation and prosperity, the newspaper man. 
has long been “ going off.” There are some quite old journalists— 
of fifty-five or so—who can compare in vigour and capacity with the 
youngest of their competitors. But, asa rule, the writer for the Press, 
like his humbler co-worker at the compositor’s “ case,” is never so 
good as during the first few years of his active work. So the cautious 
journalist, in fair practice, must begin betimes to put by something 
out of his emoluments, to provide for the period, which will come 
upon him only too speedily, when he will find it difficult to earn a 
satisfactory income. This also is a fact which should be duly 
taken into account by those who are eager to throw themselves 
into the profession with all the impetuous ardour of youth. There 
is so much that is alluring and attractive in journalism; so 
much, as any moderately successful journalist must gratefully 
admit, which is desirable and interesting, that there is all the more 
reason for displaying the other side of the picture. The tempta- 
tions and attractions lie upon the surface; the disadvantages are 
sometimes not realized till it is too late to retire. For journalism, 
nowadays, has, at least, this much in common with the other pro- 
fessions, that it has no room for the amateur. The man who 
desires to do any good in it must make up his mind to stick to it 
seriously, in a business-like fashion. The Press, like the law, has 
become “a jealous mistress,” and the aspirant who hopes to win 
her favours must not dally with her rivals. The time has gone by 
when it is possible to practise journalism, with any profit or 
advantage, as the casual employment of leisure hours stolen from 
days spent in other occupations. 
A VETERAN JOURNALIST. 
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Ir the Republicans are not careful, the control of the next House 
of Representatives will pass from them. Had anyone made that 
assertion sixty days ago, or even a month back, but little value 
would have been given to his political acumen. In July the 
Republicans saw “everything coming their way.” Even in the 


middle of August, there was little to cause the Republicans anxiety. 
To-day the party leaders see a shadow looming up which seriously 
threatens their serenity. 

The absolute incompetence displayed by the War Department 
(which has been referred to more tian once in this correspondence) 
has so disgusted the country that, unless President McKinley very 
promptly repudiates Secretary of War Alger and his satellites, or 


executes a very brilliant and dramatic coup to distract public 
attention, the people will rebuke the President at the polls in 
November. 

Slowly the facts are coming out, and the country is learning day 
by day how soldiers died, because the War Department was ignorant 
and commanding officers were incompetent. What adds fuel to 
the flames is the pachydermatous attitude of Secretary Alger. 
In the expressive slang of the day he “throws bouquets at 
himself.” Mr. Alger cannot understand that the meddling public 
should find any fault with the management of his department. He 
submits: himself to the interviewer on the slightest provocation, and 
between times writes turgid letters to friends (which are imme- 
diately made public) explaining at much length the marvellous 
achievements of the War Department, in having made contracts 
for food and clothing; and, wonderful to relate, as he told one 
correspondent, that the paymasters paid off the troops! What 
more can be asked, or expected, of tlle War Department ? 

Had the mismanagement of the War Department been contined 
to Cuba, the country would have paid very little attention to the 
subject. Allowances would have bevn very properly made for the 
difficulties in carrying on a campaign over the sea, especially when 
it was the first experience of the kind. When, however, the mor- 
tality is greater in the home camps than it was in Cuba, heavy 
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enough as it was there, due to insufficient medical provision, the 
country has a right to feel that an Administration responsible for 
sending troops to camps where typhoid runs riot, should be made to 
answer. As yet we have no official figures of the total losses, but 
scattering returns convey some idea of the heavy mortality. At 
Chickamauga, for example, over 500 men have died from typhoid, 
and commenting on these figures a writer says: “It is feared by 
surgeons at the camps, where the infectious disease is raging, that 
the war wili continue to find its victims long after the echo of the 
iast shot has died away. Immeasurably more soldiers may yet 
succumb to the one ailment, typhoid, than fell on the field of battle 
in all the engagements of the war.” At Fort Myer in Virginia, 
an hour’s drive from Secretary Alger’s office, the hospital accommo- 
dation was so overtaxed, that an additional ward with beds for 
one hundred patients, has recently been erected, and is already 
fully occupied. In one New York Volunteer regiment more than 
12 per cent. of the total strength has been invalided. The official 
returns will never tell the true story. Scores of men have been 
sent to their homes on sick leave, there to die from disease con- 
tracted in camp. 


What makes this death roll all the more horrible, is the know- 
ledge that the exercise of ordinary precautions and common sense 
would have prevented it. It was not necessary to establish camps 
where the water supply was polluted; only incompetence was 
responsible for a scarcity of surgeons and drugs. ‘The volunteers 
might have been encamped among almost ideal surroundings, and. 
with proper supervision they would have returned to civil life in 
better physical condition, than when they responded to the Presi- 
dent’s call. Now there is hardly a city cr village which has not 
made its sacrifice to the War Department. 

It is this widespread loss and feeling of resentment which 
may sweep the Republicans out of power in the Lower House. 
The newly-erected tombstones in the village cemeteries east and 
west will prove more potent in making Democratic votes than the 
arguments of Democratic stump speakers or the appeals of 
Democratic editors. 

The Democrats count much on this feeling of revenge winning for 
them the election ; and yet, I think, they are too sanguine. ‘I'he 
Administration as a whole is to some extent under fire, but little 
criticism is passed upon the President. Secretary Alger alone is 
held responsible for the mistakes of the war; andif Mr. McKinley 
forces the resignation of the Secretary of War, the President will 
be able to very quickly rehabilitate himself in the good graces of the 
country. It must not be forgotten that, from a Republican stand- 
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point, the country is under profound obligations to the Republican 
Party. ‘To it it owes bounteous crops when all the rest of the 
world was hungering for grain; the Republicans have filled the 
Treasury to over-flowing; they have started the country on its 
march toward prosperity. These are somewhat strong arguments 
against a change of government at this time; in addition the 
Republicans have the immense advantage of a superb political 
organization and almost limitless resources. ‘The American public 
is very volatile and very emotional. It needs little to swing it off 
its feet. If it suddenly conceives the idea that the President has 
been “ standing in” with Secretary Alger, even Mr. Hanna and his 
magnificently appointed machine, whose wheels are tipped with gold, 
may find it impossible to stem the tide. But the Republican 
managers are so shrewd, that they may be counted upon not to 
antagonize public sentiment too dangerously. Unquestionably the 
Republican majority will be reduced in the next Congress, and in 
many districts the Republicans will have to fight desperately to 
retain their control, but 1am of the opinion that the Republicans 
will not lose the House unless the investigation, shortly to be 


commenced, shows corruption on the part of a member of the 
Administration. 


English opinion, as_ reflected here by English news- 
papers and the London correspondents of American papers, 
evidently inclines to the belief that the War Department is a nest 
of corruption, and that the existing state of affairs is due to 
dishonesty. My personal opinion, founded on careful investigation, 
convinces me that this does the War Department a great injustice. 
The Department is top-heavy with officers who have become 
“soft” from too much ease. It must be remembered that since 
the close of the Civil War, now more than thirty years ago, of 
actual experience in the field line officers have had little and staff 
officers practically none. There have been a few Indian campaigns, 
but they have been mostly small affairs—troop and company 
fights in which not more than a few hundred men were engaged 
at any one time, Lieutenants, captains, majors, and occasionally 
a lieutenant-colonel have been kept in condition by taking a com- 
pany of infantry or a troop of cavalry and “ rounding up ” a band 
of hostile red-skins; but off-hand I cannot recall a single case of 
a general officer in recent years having had 5,000 men under his 
command. ‘lhe army is so small and so scattered, and it has been so 
kicked and starved by successive Congresses, each more unfriendly 
than the last, that experience in modern tactics or the 
siinulated conditions of actual warfare has been impossible. 
Nothing like the recent mancnvres in Wilts and Dorset 
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has ever been known in America, and, en passant, it may 
be added, that the ease with which England carried on a 
brilliant campaign in the Soudan, and simultaneously put 
nearly 60,000 men in the field to be drilled, at the same time 
maintaining a great army in India and other parts of the Empire, 
has created a profound impression here. 

If officers in the field have been unable to acquire experience it 
is easy enough to understand that staff oflicers—quartermasters, 
surgeons, and subsistence officers—have simply degenerated into 
fossilized clerks. Having no military duties to perform, they have 
become reels around which they have wound red tape of their own 
spinning. ‘The heads of the staff corps must have something with 
which to amuse themselves, and they generally celebrate their 
appointments by going in furiously for “ reforms.” These reforms 
cover such weighty subjects as additional buttons on a tunic, or 
providing new and complicated ‘ forms” to record the momentous 
military fact that Private Smith has lost or sold one Government 
tooth-brush! Inasmuch as the tooth-brush appears on the quarter- 
master’s returns as available property, and the quartermaster and 
his sureties are liable for its value, there is no way by which he can 
be released until a Board of Survey has been appointed, the tooth- 
brush officially condemned, the findings approved by the post-com- 
mander, forwarded through the proper channels to the reviewing 
officer, endorsed by the Department commander, and respecifully 
transmitted (as per Regulations, Current Series, Par. 47, Clause b) 
to the Secretary of War for endorsement of the Quartermaster- 
General. In that office a lynx-eyed clerk discovers a fatal defect 
—the brush is described as having a wooden handle when the 
original voucher showed it to be made of bone. Back the papers 
go through the various methods of communication to their place 
of birth, and the board having been reconvened, the inaccuracy is 
corrected. Even then Private Smith is still the sport of officialdom. 
The Treasury has to take a hand in the matter. The Comptroller, 
from whose decision there is no appeal, disallows the account be- 
cause there was no specific appropriation for the purchase of tooth- 
brushes, despite the fact that the War Department expressly 
directed commanding officers to supply their men with tooth- 
brushes, and the unfortunate quartermaster has the amount 
stopped out of his pay. If his heirs have sufficient influence 
Congress may reiund the money twenty-five years later. 

Tam not treating a serious subject with levity. Naval and 
military officers have told ime that they have been turned into 
recording clerks rather than commanding officers, and they are 
required to devote more time to the making of reports than their 
military duties. A Departmental chief soon becomes as ossified as 
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the building in which he sits. He has no imagination, no latitude 
of action, no thought of anything beyond “ forms.” 

Doubtless the War Department has wasted a great deal of 
money, and not unlikely there has been a good deal of favouritism 
in the awarding of profitable contracts, but that, I believe, is as far 
as criticism can go. I do not believe any high official has personally 
profited from the war, that any man has been bribed by contractors 
or was their silent or indirect partner. The system is responsible 
for the maladministration, and Congress is responsible for the 
system. 


The Democrats, as I have already said, can only hope for 
success in the November elections because of the War Depart- 
ment scandals. Eliminate what is popularly termed “ Algerism,” 
and there is nothing on which the Democrats can make a winning 
campaign. ‘There is, of course, the great issue of ‘‘ Imperialism ” 
versus “ Little America,” but I see no reason to modify the views 
expressed last month. The Imperial policy may throw the 
Republicans in the next Presidential campaign—although that is 
doubtful—but it would be astonishing if it should do so in the 
coming Congressional elections. In the first place, let it be 
remembered that the Democratic Party is not, as a party, united 
against an Imperial policy. Many Democrats question the wisdom 
of colonial expansicn just as do many Republicans, but I doubt if 
Democrats who voted for McKinley in 1896 will now vote against 
his party because Puerto Rico and Hawaii have been annexed, a 
protectorate established over Cuba, and the American flag raised in 
the Philippines. Men are still in a receptive condition, with their 
minds open, waiting for the light. The politicians may be dis- 
regarded, as they have no convictions on any subject and are 
influenced by popular clamour. Thus far the public has not de- 
clared itself—much to the sorrow of the politicians who want to 
know what the country thinks. Mr. McKinley himself made this 
clear in the early part of this month when a deputation of Quakers 
called upon him, and the President intimated—in fact, it was more 
than a mere suggestion, it was almost a direct statement—that he did 
not know what the country wanted, but was ready to shape his 
policy to meet the approval of vor populi. It is undoubtedly true 
that at the present time the country is not in a mood to be 
chivalrously generous. It wants to keep all that it has gained. 
There is no disposition to make things any harder for Spain, or 
impose a money mdemnity which she could not pay, neither is 
there any feeling of maudlin sentiment. Spain invited her doom. 
If Spanish statesmen did not live in the sixteenth century, if 
they could keep pace with modern progress the castles of Aragon, 
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instead of the Star and Stripes, might still be floating over Moro 
Castle. For the Spanish soldiers who fought in the ranks and 
made their Mausers speak with such telling effect at El Caney and 
San Juan, there is respect: for the Spanish nation there is only 
contempt. America will do what her interests require, without 
regard to Spain or any other power. 


The Democrats are finding some comfort in the state elections in 
Vermontand Maine. ‘The former is such a rock-ribbed Republican 
state, that a falling off in the Republican vote of about 25 per cent. 
appears ominous on the surface. At the present time the Democrats 
have no representation in the Vermont senate ; this election gives 
them a small voice in the affairs of the Upper House. In Maine, 
which is one of the certain Republican states, but where the 
Democrats are more numerous and active than across the border, 
the Republican loss has been even heavier. The Republican vote 
fell off 21 per cent. compared with two years ago, and Mr. Reed, 
who is again returned to Congress from the first District, had his 
majority reduced 4,000. It has become a tradition that the 
September elections in Maine and Vermont indicate the general 
trend of political sentiment throughout the country, and accepting 
the figures without analysis, the Republicans might have serious 
cause for alarm. ‘The figures, however, are somewhat misleading. 
In Maine, the total vote was 90,000 compared with 123,516 two 
years ago. While the Democrats increased their vote more than 
6 per cent. compared with 1896, the Democratic vote that year was 
15,000 less than it had been at the previous election, so that only a 
very small percentage of the dissident Democrats have returned to 
their party allegiance. The Republicans this year were so confident 
of success, that the managers displayed little energy, and thousands 
of them did not consider it necessary to take the trouble to go to 
the polls. The Democrats, on the other hand, with a desire to 
make a better showing than they did in 1896, put some vim into 
the campaign. 

Apart from everything else, the result of the election is gratify- 
ing to bimetallists. The Democrats at their State Convention 
unanimously declared allegiance to the Chicago platform, and that 
issue was kept prominently to the front. if figures count for any- 
thing, the returns prove that Silver is stronger in Maine to-day 
than it was two years ago. 


It would be distorting facts to say that Silver, throughout the 
country, is stronger to-day than it was in the great campaign of 
1896; but it is correct to say that the men who were foremost in 
the Bryan movement have not changed their views. In fact, they 
are advocating them more zealously than ever. They have no 
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other alternative. Ifthe Silver men in the Democratic Party haul 
down their flag, they surrender to a minority, and in surrendering 
they eliminate the only issue which might make victory a possi- 
bility. If the Republicans cannot be successfully attacked on their 
foreign policy two years hence—unless the Democrats make their 
campaign on the money question—they are without weapons. Some 
reasons were given last month why eventually the United States 
must abandon Protection and adopt a Free Trade policy; for the 
present, at any rate, Protection is not the great issue it was inthe 
days of Mr. Blaine. 

There is extreme significance to be attached to the views of Ex- 
Governor Stone, of Missouri, who is Mr. Bryan’s closest friend and 
political adviser. Interviewed recently in New York, he predicted 
the renomination of Mr. Bryan and added :—‘‘ I do not believe that 
the Democrats of Missouri have undergone any change of sentiment 
on the money question, and I believe the same may be said of all 
the western states. If any one believes that Western Democrats 
are less interested in Free Silver coinage now than in 1896, it would 
be well to get rid of that impression at once. If possible, they are 
more determined than ever to force that issue until their demands 
are complied with, by some satisfactory measure of bimetallic 
coinage. With us bimetallism is not a fad, as some hereabouts 
would make believe. On the contrary, with us it is a deep 
conviction that it is necessary to the industrial well-being of the 
country. We will fight for what we believe to be right. Ff the 
Republican Party adheres to the single Gold standard policy, the 
mioney issue will be the leading issue in 1900 as it was in 1896, 
and if we are beaten then, we will try it again.” 

It is interesting to note that when asked whether the Democrats 
would make an issue of the war, Mr. Stone replied :—“ I do not 
think there will be any issues growing out of the war. The war is 
ended and all that remains to be done, relates to the terms of settle- 
ment.” Mr. Stone also advocated “ the immediate construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal and the enlargement of our war navy.” These 
expressions from a recognized Democratic spokesman show some- 
what the drift of Democratic sentiment on the new foreign policy 

of the United States. 


This new policy is so interesting, so important, and so far-reaching 
in its effects that it cannot be too freely discussed. At the present 
time, perhaps, nothing more momentous is happening on the world’s 
stage—not even those things which seem to more intimately concern 
the British Empire. For this new policy means that America is to 
be reckoned with as one of the great military and _ political 
factors of the world; it means such a clearer appreciation of the 
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value of English friendship, sympathy, and support to America, 
that only crass stupidity can change this feeling of friendship 
to antagonism. Hitherto America has not understood England, 
because while with a common tongue and a literature in which 
both share, there has been no common purpose. America has had 
no conception of what England has done in the cause of civiliza- 
tion by colonization. Probably ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Americans honestly believed that England’s occupation of Egypt 
was on a par witha thief’s enjoyment of the proceeds of a burglary, 
America was so fully occupied with its own problem, the develop- 
ment of itself and the solution of great sociological questions, it 
was so self-centered, in fact, that it had neither the timé nor the 
inclination to understand that England might honestly be in 
Egypt, and that by being there she was doing good to the Egyp- 
tians as well as the world at large. Now America has her own 
Egypt, and now for the first time she can sympathize with and 
admire all that England has done. ‘The importance of having an 
ally is also for the first time understood. Heretofore America 
wanted no alliances ; she had no necessity for them. HEveryone now 
realizes that from time to time the United States must find it 
imperative to act in concert with one or more Powers. She will, 
if she has not already done so, naturally rather seek the co-cpera- 
tion of England than that of any other nation. Commercial rivals 
as Kngland and the United States are to-day—and this rivalry will 
increase rather than diminsh with the passing of years—political 
rivalry need not be feared. ‘The greater the extent of American 
trade in China, in South America, throughout the world, the closer 
the two nations will be drawn together. 

Let no one delude himself with the idea that America, having 
once started, will turn back. Whether the United States retains 
the island of Luzon merely, or the entire Philippines, is of no con- 
sequence. A new flag has been raised in the far Kast ; American 
battleships will soon be as familiar a sight in Chinese waters as 
English cruisers now are. When that time comes it will only be 
natural to see the ships of the two English-speaking races acting 
in concert. 

It is curious how English and American affairs run in parallels. 
It was not so long ago that the Emperor of Germany, in his réle of 
universal interferer, sent a message to President Kruger which 
excited England as nothing else has in recent years. The German 
Emperor has been interfering in American affairs, not by sending 
messages to the Queen-Regent of Spain, but more effectively by 
attempting to harass Admiral Dewey’s operations. If Germany is 
anxious to go to war America gave her a very good pretext. Al- 
though the Irene incident in Subig Bay was made light of and 
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glossed over by Germany, it was, there is every reason to believe, 
an act of absolute defiance on the part of the United States, to 
which Germany meekly submitted. Despite official evasions the 
fact remains, Admiral Dewey fired on the Irene ; he fired twice, and 
each time there was something else besides powder in his six-inch 
gun. The United States has never disavowed this act, and Ger- 
many has never demanded a disavowal. Germany is intensely un- 
popular in America at the present time, and a war with that 
country would be welcomed in a great many quarters. 

If Germany attempts to obtain a coaling station in the Philip- 
pines or lends aid or comfort to Spain, she must reckon with the 
United States. The Administration is a trifle apprehensive. The 
situation is not at all alarming, it may never become so, but it has 
the elements of danger, and the President is alive to the possibilities. 
The reinforcing of Admiral Dewey’s fleet with the first-class battle- 
ships Oregon and Jowa, following so soon after the arrival of the 
Charlestown and Monterey, shows the determination of the Ad- 
ministration to maintain in the East a naval force superior to 
anything which Germany can bring into action. 

The Press, alive to the necessities of the situation, is agitating 
the adoption of a comprehensive naval programme, and, as the 
New York Herald significantly remarks : ‘ Under no circumstances 
can we permit ourselves to fall below the maritime strength of 
Germany, but this will surely happen unless we begin at once and 
make the liberal appropriations needed.” 


It is rumoured in Washington, in diplomatic circles, that Great 
Britain has been sounded with a view to the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer | treaty and that The Spectator article was in- 
spired. The rumour may be premature, England as yet may 
not have been approached, but the question of the construc- 
tion of the Nicaraguan Canal by the Government of the United 
States, or if by private capital with the interest guaranteed by the 
Government, will receive the very serious attention of Congress 
at the coming session. The Nicaraguan Canal has for many 
years past been considered by leading American statesmen as a 
commercial, political, and military necessity. Now that the United 
States has colonial possessions, the construction of the canal 
cannot be much longer delayed. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty stands in the way. The first 
article of the convention provides that neither Great Britain nor 
the United States shall obtain or maintain exclusive control over 
the canal; and as the treaty is perpetual, and no method is pro- 
vided for its denouncement, the treaty remains in force until 
mutually abrogated, It is true that some of the violent Anglophobes 
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in Congress, notably Senator Morgan, of Alabama, claim that the 
treaty has no longer any further force or effect because of 
English encroachments, but even they are unable to give reasons 
sufcient to satisfy unprejudiced investigators. The State Depart- 
ment has been forced to recognize the validity of the treaty, 
although from the time of Buchanan down to the present day 
attempts have been made by various administrations to secure 
its abrogation. Mr. Blaine was most insistent, and engayed 
in a long diplomatic correspondence with Lord Granville, a 
correspondence eminently characteristic of the American Secretary 
of State, but which left the negotiations at the end exactly as they 
were at the beginning. When Blaine went out of office with the assas- 
sination of President Garfield, his successor, Secretary Frelinghuysen, 
continued the diplomatic correspondence with the British Foreign 
Office without being able to convince Jord Granville that the treaty 
was void. Mr. Frelinghuysen, however, while less showy than Mr. 
Blaine, was more practical. As Great Britain refused to surrender 
her joint control over the canal, Mr. Frelinghuysen proposed to 
take the bull by the horns. A treaty was negotiated with Nicaragua 
by which that country granted the United States right of way to 
construct, maintain and exclusively operate the canal, the United 
States in return agreeing to guarantee Nicaragua’s integrity and to 
lend her £800,000. Virtually it was an American protectorate over 
Nicaragua directed against England. ‘This treaty the Senate 
declined to ratify, and since then no serious attempt has been made 
to violate the existing agreement. 

The attempt, however, will be revived now in desperate earnest. 
President McKinley took advanced ground in favor of the construc- 
tion of the canal in his inaugural message, and it is well understood 
here that he hopes to see the canal one of the monuments of his 
administration. ‘The necessity of the canal was made obvious when 
the Oregon had to travel 13,000 miles from San Francisco to Key 
West to join Admiral Sampson’s squadron, and now that the same 
vessel and her consort, the Jowa, have been ordered from New 
York to Manila naval officers regret there is no short cut available. 

What will happen if England refuses to surrender her rights in 
Nicaragua need not be speculated upon now. It is enough to call 
English attention to the subject, and to suggest that unless there is 
to be renewed friction between the two countries an agreement of 
some kind must shortly be reached. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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ON SOME FRESH FACTS INDICATING MAN’S 
SURVIVAL OF DEATH. 


*OABia Pamayres diog Avolmovoy petaviccoyTa TeAevTdv.—PINDAR. 


Certain facts have lately occurred which are not yet widely 
known, and which are difficult to interpret, but which seem to me 
to offer, I do not say conclusive evidence, but the best evidence yet 
given to the world, that the soul or individuality of man survives 
the death of his body. They are at any rate occurrences which 
neither psychologist nor theologian can safely ignore. They may 
be unwelcome to some students, perplexing to all; yet until they 
are fairly faced I venture to say that further discussions on man’s 
nature and destiny may be ingenious, may be edifying, but cannot 
be thoroughly scientific. 

In the space here at my command I can only hope to indicate 
where these facts are to be found; to set forth the view which 
(following Dr. Richard Hodgson) I take as to their true meaning ; 
and to answer some obvious objections to that interpretation. 
It should then, I think, be the part of those who differ from us to 
reply, not to my brief paper only, but to Dr. Hodgson’s Report, in 
such a way as to expose our error and to indicate a more probable 
explanation of such facts as they admit. 

The thesis, then, which 1 maintain—appealing here in the main 
to evidence contained in Dr. Hodgson’s Additional Report on Mrs. 
Piper’s trance-phenomena, in Part XXXIII. of the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research*—is that the spirits of departed 


* Mrs. Piper’strances have been deseribed in §.P.R. Proceedings (published by 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.), Vol. vii., pp. 436-650 ; Vol. viii., pp. 1-167 ; 
Vol. xiii. (Part XXXIII.), pp. 284-583; and will be further described by Prof. 
Newbold in Vol. xiv. (Part XXXIV.). The most essential matter is contained in 
Dr. Hodgson’s Report, Part XX XIIL., pp. 234-413. Dr. Hodgson, I may add, has 
for many years devoted himself wholly to these psychological investigations, 
while the greater part of his previous contributions to our Journal and Proceed- 
ings has been of a destructive character. He has detected and explained the 
methods used by various trickster mediums or other persons who pretended to be 
possessed of supernormal powers. His Report on Madame Blavatsky in 1885 
(Proc., Vol. iii.) proved that her pretensions were founded upon spurious marvels ; 
and more recently he took a leading part as one of the Cambridge Committee in 
demonstrating the trick devices used by Eusapia Paladino. Most important, 
perhaps, was the experimental investigation which he carried out for the purpose 
of ascertaining the scientific yalue of the testimony commonly offered for the 
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persons can, under certain difficult and obscure conditions, speak 
and write through the organisms of persons still living on earth. 
Now, I observe that to most people the idea that knowledge of 
another world is to be sought in this particular way is apt to seem 
both absurd and repulsive. Opponents of Dr. Hodgson’s view have 
rarely either ventured or needed to attack his Report in detail. 
The adverse presumption runs overwhelmingly against it, somewhat 
in these terms: “I don’t want the souls of my friends in bliss to 
take possession of a paid Yankee medium, and to emit incoherent 
rubbish about their sisters and their cousins and their aunts. I 
will never fetch them back for such a task; I will keep clear ot 
them till they come in some more dignified way, and say something 
better worth hearing.” 

To that part of the sting in these sentences which is comprised 
in the words “ paid Yankee medium ” it is not needful for me here 
to reply. Dr. Hodgson, Prof. William James of Harvard, Prof. 
Newbold of Pennsylvania University, Dr. Walter Leaf, and Prof. 
Oliver Lodge have sufficiently dealt with that matter. I merely 
quote, as a specimen utterance, a few words of Prof. James from 
the Psychological Review, July, 1898, pp. 421-422 :— 

‘Dr. Hodgson considers that the hypothesis of fraud cannot be seriously 
maintained. I agree with him absolutely. The medium has been under observa- 
tion, much of the time under close observation, as to most of the conditions of 
her life, by a large number of persons, eager, many of them, to pounce upon any 
suspicious circumstance, for [nearly] fifteen years. During that time, not only 
has there not been one single suspicious circumstance remarked, but not one 
suggestion has ever been made from any quarter which might tend positively to 
explain how the medium living the apparent life she leads could possibly collect 
information about so many sitters by natural means. The scientist who is con- 
fident of ‘fraud’ here, must remember that in science as much as in common life 
a hypothesis must receive some positive specification and determination before it 
can be profitably discussed, and a fraud which is no assigned kind of fraud, but 


simply ‘fraud’ at large, fraud in abstracto, can hardly be regarded as a specially 
scientific explanation of specific concrete facts.” 


Nor, again, is it here my province to discuss the fundamental 
question whether the knowledge, unknown to Mrs. Piper herself, 
but spoken through her voice or written through her hand, reaches 
her telepathically from the minds of living persons (as Dr. 
Hodgson long held), or is gained through some form of clairvoy- 
ance, or comes in reality from the spirits of the departed persons 
who profess to be communicating. It is now admitted by most 
students of the evidence that the actual information given suggests 


so-called physical phenomena of Spiritualism, and which established the worthless- 
ness of the great bulk of that testimony. It was this investigation which Edmund 
Gurney, who was then Editor of our Proceedings, characterized as “an original 
and valuable chapter in the Natural History of Error” (Proceedings, Vol. iy., 
p- 380). 
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the spiritual rather than the telepathic hypothesis; if only the 
spiritual hypothesis were not encumbered with two great diffi- 
culties. I mean the initial difficulty of tolerating the primitive 
and barbarous doctrine of “ possession” by spirits, and the added 
difficulty of supposing that utterances so marred by mistake, 
forgetfulness, confusion,—so intermixed with what seem mere 
dreamlike fancies from the medium’s own mind,—do really proceed 
from our friends in a state of existence which we desire to hold as 
higher than our own. Now, from my own point of view these two 
objections are in reality confirmatory points. I should have 
expected knowledge of a future world to come, if at all, through 
some use made by disembodied spirits of living organisms; and I 
should have felt sure that, if such communications came, they 
would at first, at any rate, be extremely confused and imperfect. 

I give, in brief, then, the line of argument by which I conceive 
that an imagined enquirer from outside our race, free from tradi- 
tion and prepossession, might reach some such conclusion as my 
own. I conceive him as scrutinizing human personality in its 
relation to the visible world, and as thence inferring its relation 
to a world unseen. 

First comes the obvious remark that only a very small part of 
the activity of the organism is swpraliminal ; rises, that is to say, 
above the limen, or threshold, of ordinary waking consciousness. 
Whatsoever operation takes place beneath that level, indeed, is 
usually called organic, and supposed not to be conscious at all. 
But this distinction is hard to maintain. 

Drewms, for instance, are conscious, and although one might at 
first suppose that dreams represent mere odd scraps of ordinary 
waking consciousness, such a view is negatived by the way in 
which dreams develop. They develop in certain persons into 
somnambulisms and “ secondary states —which are thus seen to 
be quite separate from waking consciousness—involving a new 
chain of memories of their own. Or without appealing to developed 
somnambulisms, we know that a man sometimes solves a problem 
in sleep and finds the result written down on waking, though he 
retains no waking recollection of the process of solution, which 
must certainly have exercised those faculties which we commonly 
associate with consciousness. Dreams also often show a memory 
of things not consciously observed in waking hours. And, more 
important than all, dreams sometimes show knowledge super- 
normally acquired—knowledge which must have come tele- 
phatically, by some kind of direct transfer from another mind. 
(This last fact, not commonly admitted, I hold it unreasonable to . 
deny, in view of the whole evidence for telepathy which the S.P.R. 
Proceedings contain.) 
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What has been said of dream-states may be said also of hypnotic 
states—with the very interesting addition that hypnotic states 
show a subliminal intelligence occupied especially with those 
organic processes to which any portion of intelligence is often 
denied. 

For our present purpose, moreover, hypnotism is interesting as 
affording early and indisputable examples of messages sent up, 
from a stratum below the conscious threshold, into ordinary life. 
Thus the hypnotizer tells his subject, say: “It is snowing at 
Brighton,” and orders him to write this down ten minutes after he 
wakes up. The subject wakes up, and remembers nothing of the 
message. In ten minutes, however, he writes automatically—with- 
out knowledge of what he is writing, and in an absent manner— 
“It is snowing at Brighton.” Here is a beginning of just the kind 
of message which Mrs. Piper’s hand writes, while she is “absent” in 
a more complete way. In the case of the hypnotic subject the 
message came, provably, from another stratum of his own person- 
ality, using his brain and hand for the time. In Mrs. Piper's case 
it comes, as I hold, from a disembodied personality, using her brain 
and hand for the time. 

The step which comes next to writing or speech under hypnotic 
suggestion is spontaneous Motor Automatism—an _ unwilled 
activity of hand or voice, which may be used to convey messages 
which come to the automatist as though from without himself. 

As though from without himself, I say; but, of course, their 
apparent externality does not prove that they have not originated 
in submerged strata of his own mind. In most cases, indeed, with 
motor as with sensory automatism, this is probably what really 
occurs. We find that a tendency to automatic writing is by no 
means uncommon among sane and healthy persons. But we also 
find that the messages thus given do not generally rise above the 
level of an incoherent dream. They seem to emerge from a region 
where scraps of thought and feeling exist confusedly, with no 
adequate central control. Yet sometimes the vague scrawling 
changes its character. It becomes veridical; it begins to convey 
a knowledge of actual facts of which the automatist has no 
previous information ; it indicates some subliminal activity of his 
own, or some telepathic access to an external mind. Apparitions 
may flash their signals; the automatic script will lay the wire. 
For, however inchoate and ill-controlled these written messages 
may be, if once they have been received at all we can assign no 
limit to their development as the expression of thought that passes 
incorporeally from mind to mind. 

From mind to mind, as we now see ground to hope, indepen- 
dently of the question whether both minds, or one only, be stil 
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clad in flesh. There will often be great difficulty of interpretation ; 
great perplexity as to the true relation between a message and its 
alleged source. But every year of late has added—every year 
ought to add—both to the mass of matter and to the feasibility of 
interpretation. These are not the hieroglyphs of the dead, but the 
hieroglyphs of the living. 

Side by side with the automatism of arm and hand we must 
place the automatism of throat and tongue. Automatic utterance 
parallels automatic script throughout the scale of degrees by this 
time familiar. It begins, that is to say, with mere incoherence ; it 
assumes, in some cases, a veridical character, with knowledge 
delivered from some subliminal stratum or some external mind. 
And in some still rarer cases the special knowledge displayed in 
the utterances lends probability to their claim to proceed from a 
departed spirit. 

When this occurs—when the utterance reaches this point of 
veracity and intensity—it is sometimes accompanied by certain 
other phenomena which, for those who have witnessed them, carry 
a sense of reality which description can hardly reproduce. The 
ordinary consciousness of the automatist appears to be suspended ; 
he passes into a state of trance, which, in its turn, seems but the 
preparation for an occupation by an invading intelligence, the 
surviving spirit, let us boldly say, of some recognizable departed 
friend, which disposes of voice and hand almost as freely as though 
it were their legitimate owner. Nay, more than one intelligence 
may thus operate simultaneously, and the organism may thus 
appear as indeed no more than the passive organ of unseen 
influences which make and break connection with it at will. 

And now for the special set of phenomena to which I am 
anxious to call attention. I begin by quoting from Dr. Hodgson 
(Proc. S.P.R,., Part xxxiii., p. 367) a brief statement of the historical 
facts of the case. 

“ Mrs. Piper has been giving sittings for a period extending over 
thirteen years. Very early in her trance history she came under 
the attention of Professor James, who sent many persons to her 
as strangers, in most cases making the appointments himself, and 
in no case giving their names. She came to some extent under 
my Own supervision in 1887, and I also sent many persons to her, 
in many cases accompanying them and recording the statements 
made at their sittings, and taking all the care that I could to 
prevent Mrs. Piper obtaining any knowledge beforehand of who 
the sitters were to be. In 1889-90 Mrs. Piper gave a series of 
sittings in England under the supervision of Dr. Walter Leaf, Mr. 
Myers, and Professor Lodge, where, also, the most careful precau- 
tions possible were taken to ensure that the sitters went as strangers 
to Mrs. Piper. Further sittings were supervised by mysclf in 
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1890-91, after Mrs. Piper's return to America. Many persons who 
had sittings in the course of these earlier investigations were 
convinced that they were actually receiving communications from 
their “deceased ” friends through Mrs. Piper’s trance, but, although 
the special investigators were satisfied, from their study of the 
trance-phenomena themselves and a careful analysis of the detailed 
records of the sittings, that some supernormal power was involved, 
there was no definite agreement as to their precise significance. 
And to myself it seemed that any hypothesis that was offered 
presented formidable difficulties in the way of its acceptance. In 
the course of these earlier investigations, the communications were 
given almost entirely through the speech-utterance of the trance- 
personality known as Phinuit, and even the best of them were apt 
to include much matter that was irrelevant and unlike the alleged 
communicators, while there were many indications that Phinuit 
himself was far from being the kind of person in whom we shouid 
be disposed to place implicit credence. 

“ During the years 1892-96, inclusive, I exercised a yet closer 
supervision of Mrs. Piper’s trances than I had done in previous 
years, continuing to take all the precautions that I could as 
regards the introduction of persons as strangers. This period was 
marked by a notable evolution in the quality of the trance results, 
beginning early in 1892. The character of the manifestations 
changed with the development of automatic writing in the trance, 
and with what was alleged to be the continual rendering of active 
assistance by the communicator whom I have called G. P. As a 
result of this it appeared that communicators were able to express 
their thoughts directly through the writing by Mrs. Piper’s hand, 
instead of conveying them more dimly and partially through 
Phinuit as intermediary; and the advice and guidance which they 
apparently received from G. P. enabled them to avoid much of 
the confusion and irrelevancy so characteristic of the earlier 
manifestations.” 

The G. P. here referred to, whose name (although of course well- 
known to many persons) we think it best to alter for publication 
into “ George Pelham,” was a young man of great ability, mainly 
occupied in philosophical studies. Although born an American 
citizen, he was a member of a noble English family. I never met 
him, but I have the good fortune to include a number of his 
friends among my own; and with several of these I have been 
privileged to hold intimate conversation on the nature of the com- 
munications which they received. I have thus heard of many 
significant utterances of G. P.’s which are held too private for 
print ; so that to this extent I am something more than a mere 
second-hand reporter of Dr. Hodgson’s conclusions. 

I have myself been present at sittings where G. P. manifested 
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and I may say here at once that this singular union between two 
widely different human beings—this so-called “ possession,” or as 
I should prefer to term it, this controlled automatism of Mrs. 
Piper’s organism—has in it nothing whatever that is weird or 
alarming. The processes of entering and leaving the trance, which 
used to be accompanied, in Professor James’ words, by “a good 
deal of respiratory disturbance and muscular twitching,” are now 
as tranquil as the acts of going to sleep and awaking; and no 
result of the trance upon her waking state is evident, except a 
passing fatigue if the trance has been too far prolonged, or, on the 
other hand, a state of vague diffused happiness such as sometimes 
follows the awaking from a pleasant dream.* There has been no 
harmful influence on health—possibly a beneficial influence. At 
any rate, after serious injury from a sleigh accident, and consequent 
operations, Mrs. Piper is now “a thoroughly healthy woman.” In 
character she has always belonged to a quiet domestic New 
England type, much occupied with her household and her chil- 
dren. In Dr. Hodgson’s view, her recent control by intelligences 
above her own has increased her stability and serenity. If we 
look, in fact, at the flesh-and-blood side of this strange converse, 
we seem to watch a process of natural evolution opening upon us 
with unexpected ease; so that our main duty is carefully to search 
for and train such other favoured individuals as already show this 
form of capacity—always latent, perhaps, and now gradually 
emergent in the human race. Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlos- 
sen ; these sensitives have but to sink into a deep recucillement, 
a guarded slumber, and that gate stands manifestly ajar. It is 
rather on the other side of the gulf that the difficulties, the 
perplexities, come thick and fast. 

Let us try to realize what kind of feat it is which we are 
expecting the disembodied spirit to achieve. Such language, I 
know, suggests the medicine-man’s wigwam rather than the study 
of the white philosopher. Yet can we feel sure that the process in 
our own minds which has (as we think) refined and spiritualized 
man’s early conceptions of an unseen world has been based upon 
any observed facts? Have we new philosophical conceptions solid 
enough to withstand the impact of even a small mass of actual 
evidence? Have our notions of the dignified and undignified in 
Nature—the steady circular motion of the planets, for instance, as 
opposed to the irregular and elliptical—guided us in the discovery 

* Tt is noteworthy that the historical incidents described under the vague name 
of ‘* possessions,” the case of “ The Devils of Loudun,” &c., are simply our modern 
cases of hystero-epilepsy. Their parallels are in Salpétriére records, not in such 
trances as Mrs. Piper’s. I am not aware of any good evidence of the utterance, in 


those supposed diabolical seizures, of any facts previously unknown to the 
patients. 
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of truth? Would not Aristotle, divinizing the fixed stars by 
reason of their very remoteness, have thought it undignified to 
suppose them compacted of the same elements -as the stones 
under his feet? May not disembodied souls, like stars, be 
of a make rather closer to our own than we have been wont to 
magine ? 

It is safest to fall back for the present upon the few points which 
these communications do seem to indicate. The spirit, then, is 
holding converse with a living man, located in a certain place at a 
certain moment, and animated by certain thoughts and emotions. 
The spirit (to which I must give a neuter pronoun for greater 
clearness) in some cases can find and follow the man as it pleases. 
It is therefore in some way cognizant of space, although not con- 
ditioned by space. Its mastery of space may perhaps bear some- 
what the same relation to our eyesight as our eyesight bears to the 
gropings of the blind. Similarly, the spirit appears to be partly 
cognizant of our time, although not wholly conditioned thereby. 
It is apt to see as present both certain things which appear to us 
as past and certain things which appear to us as future. 

Once more, the spirit is at least partly conscious of the thought 
and emotions of its earthly friend, so far as directed towards 
itself; and this not only when the friend is in the presence of the 
sensitive, but also (as G. P. has repeatedly shown) when the friend 
is at home and living his ordinary life. 

Lastly, it seems as though the spirit had some occasional 
glimpses of material fact upon the earth (as the contents of 
drawers and the like), not manifestly proceeding through ‘any living 
mind. I do not, however, recall any clear evidence of a spirit’s 
perception of material facts which provably have never been 
known to any incarnate mind whatever. 

Accepting this, then, for argument’s sake, as the normal condi- 
tion of a spirit in reference to human things, what process must it 
attempt if it wishes to communicate with living men? That it 
will wish to communicate seems probable enough, if it retains not 
only memory of the loves of earth, but actual fresh consciousness 
of loving emotion directed towards it after death. 

Seeking then for some open avenue, it discerns something which 
corresponds (in G. P.’s phrase) to a light—a glimmer of translucency 
in the confused darkness of our material world. This “light” 
indicates a sensitive—a human organism so constituted that a 
spirit can temporarily inform or control it, not necessarily inter- 
rupting the stream of the sensitive’s ordinary consciousness ; 
perhaps using a hand only, or perhaps, as in Mrs. Piper’s case, 
using voice as well as hand, and occupying all the sensitive’s 
channels of self-manifestation. The difficulties which must be 
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inherent in such an act of control are thus described by Dr. 
Hodgson :— 

“Tf, indeed, each one of us is a ‘spirit’ that survives the death 
of the fleshly organism, there are certain suppositions that I think 
we may not unreasonably make concerning the ability of the 
discarnate ‘spirit’ to communicate with those yet incarnate. Even 
under the best of conditions for communication—which I am 
supposing for the nonce to be possible—it may well be that the 
aptitude for communicating clearly may be as rare as the gifts 
that make a great artist, or a great mathematician, or a great 
philosopher. Again, it may well be that, owing to the change con- 
nected with death itself, the ‘spirit’ may at first be much con- 
fused, and such confusion may last for a long time; and even 
after the ‘spirit’ has become accustomed to its new environment, 
it is not an unreasonable supposition that if it came into some 
such relation to another living human organism as if, once main- 
tained with its own former organism, it would find itself confused 
by that relation. The state might be like that of awakening from 
a prolonged period of unconsciousness into strange surroundings. 
If my own ordinary body could be preserved in its present state, 
and I could absent myself from it for days or months or years, 
and continue my existence under another set of conditions 
altogether, and if I could then return to my own body, it might 
well be that I should be very confused and incoherent at first in 
my manifestations by means of it. How much more would this 
be the case were I to return to another human body. I might be 
troubled with various forms of aphasia and agraphia, might be 
particularly liable to failures of inhibition, might find the con- 
ditions oppressive and exhausting, and my state of mind would 
probably be of an automatic and dreamlike character. Now, the 
communicators through Mrs. Piper’s trance exhibit precisely the 
kind of confusion and incoherence which it seems to me we have 
some reason d@ priori to expect if they are actually what they 
claim to be.” And G. P. himself appears to be well aware of this, 
which, indeed, his own style often exemplifies. Thus he wrote on 
February 15th, 1894 :— 


re, Remember we share and always shall have our friendsin the dream- 
life, i.c., your life so to speak, which will attract us for ever and ever, and so 
long as we have any friends sleeping in the material world ; you to us are more 
like as we understand sleep, you look shut up as one in prison, and in order for 
us to get into communication with you, we have to enter into your sphere, as one 
like yourself asleep, This is just why we make mistakes, as you call them, or 
get confused and muddled.’ ” 


Such, it seems, are the difficulties ; but is there to be no difficulty 
in linking flesh with spirit ?—in opening to man, from his prisoning 
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planet, a first glimpse into cosmic things? If in such speech as 
this there be any reality, it is not stumblings or stammerings that 
should stop us. Nay, already on certain occasions there has been 
no stumble or stammer—when some experienced communicator 
has poured out an intimate message under strong emotion. Such, for 
instance, was a private message written by G. P. to “ Mr. Howard,” 
who is, by the way, a well-known and able man of professorial 
status, and who was a definite disbeliever in a future life until G. P. 
convinced him. The “holding turn” to that conviction was given 
by the message which Dr. Hodgson thus describes. It was written 
in response to a request for some incident, which certainly no one 
save G. P. and Mr. Howard, his most intimate elder friend and 
adviser, could possibly have known. 

“The transcription here of the words written by G. P. conveys, 
of course, no proper impression of the actual circumstances. The 
inert mass of the upper part of Mrs. Piper’s body turned away from 


the right arm, and sagging down, as it were, limp and lifeless over 


Mrs. Howara’s shoulder, but the right arm, and especially hand, 
mobile, intelligent, deprecatory, then impatient and fierce in the 
persistence of the writing which followed, which contains too much 
of the personal element in G. P.’s life to be reproduced here. Several 
statements were read by me, and assented to by Mr. Howard, and 
then was written “private,” and the hand gently pushed me 
away. I retired to the other side of the room, and Mr. Howard 
took my place close to the hand where he could read the writing. 
He did not, of course, read it aloud, and it was too private for my 
perusal. The hand, as it reached the end of each sheet, tore it off 
from the block-book, and thrust it wildly at Mr. Howard, and then 
continued writing. The circumstances narrated, Mr. Howard in- 
formed me, contained precisely the kind of. test for which he had 
asked, and he said that he was “ perfectly satisfied—perfectly.”* 


* Although I am not here attempting an analysis of the evidence, a few 
references may be convenient to thereader. G. P. at first manifestation recognizes 
*‘Joln Hart,” an old friend, gives intimate facts and names concerning articles 
brought by Hart (p. 297)—as, for instance, the fact that studs Mr. Hart wears were 
taken by G. P.’s stepmother from his body after his accidental death and handed 
by her to his father, with suggestion to send them to Hart. Having convinced Hart 
of his identity, G. P. utters a quantity of intimate matter, only part of which can be 
printed (pp. 297-9), and which neither Hart’s mind nor that of any one living person 
could have supplied. This matter when reported to the ‘‘ Howards,” among the 
closest of G. P.’s friends, entirely agnostic, induces them to seek an interview (all 
these interviews, I need not say, are kept carefully anonymous), at which G, P. 
gives intimate facts which convince them (pp. 300-2). G. P. ‘* watches ” his father 
in Washington, reports specific unexpected act (p. 304), gives facts which convince 
father and stepmother, previously indisposed to such belief. G. P. recognizes every- 
one whom he has known in life (except one girl who had grown up from about ten 
to eighteen since he saw her), and never claims acquaintanceship unduly. There 
are 30 cases of recognition out of at least 150 persons who have had sittings with 
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In these quotations (which must now cease) I have tried to give 
an idea, not of the general scope of Dr. Hodgson’s argument, but 
merely of certain facts as to the mode of communication which are 
likely to be at first misinterpreted, and to create an impression of 
pain or strangeness where, in my view, there is nothing beyond 
wholesome effort in the normal course of evolution among both 
incarnate and discarnate men. One touch of pathos, indeed— 
though not of tragedy—stands out to my recollection from the 
trances which I have watched—a kind of savage and immemorial 
emotion which takes one back to many an old-world legend, and 
to the Odyssey of Homer above all. 

Odysseus, at the entrance of the under-world, poured the blood 
of victims into a trench, that the dim spirits of the dead might 
drink of it and have force to speak and hear. But it was to learn 
from Teiresias that he came, and until he had spoken with 
Teiresias he suffered none of the thronging spirits to draw anigh. 
There sat he—as Polygnotus’ picture showed him—on a heap of 
stones in the grey light beside the trench, his drawn sword laid 
betwixt him and his mother’s soul ; since, “ not even thus, tho’ sick 
at heart, would I suffer her to come nigh the blood, ere I had 
heard the tale Teiresias had to tell.” 

GAA’ 0&3 ds elwy mporepny, mixiwdy tep axetwr, 
aluatos doco Yuev mply Teipeciao miderOa. 

Even in such fashion, through Mrs. Piper’s trances, the thronging 
multitude of the departed press to the glimpse of light. Eager, 
but untrained, they interject their uncomprehended cries; vainly 
they call the names which no man answers; like birds that 
have beaten against a lighthouse, they pass in disappointment 
away. At first this confusion gravely interfered with coherent 
messages ; but now Dr. Hodgson, on this side, so to say, of the 
fateful gulf, George Pelham on the other, keep clear the adit for 
such few spirits as have learnt to speak and hear. 

All this must needs be so; yet I, at least, had not realized before- 
hand that the pressure from that side was likely to be more urgent 
than from this. Naturally; since often on this side something 
Mrs. Piper since the first appearance of G. P., and no case of false recognition 
(p. 328). These are afew items, but the summary of G.P.’s evidence (pp. 328-331) 
expanded in Appendix I. (pp. 413-441) deserves careful study. Observe especially 
the intimacy of the facts given and the definiteness of emotional memory. 

Many other cases of well-proved identity are included in the Report. See, for 
instance, Kalua, the Honolulu boy (p. 337) ; Louis R. (nickname Uppendust, given 
by Louis R. to intimate friend, Xec., p. 338); the lady here called ‘‘Elisa Manners ” 
(death-bed incident repeated), p. 335, kc. See also the accounts of young children 
(Katharine Sutton, pp. 484-494, the Thaw children, pp. 536-582). These young 
children, one of them hardly more than an infant, seemed particularly eager and 


able tocommunicate. Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings much evidence 
has been perfected. 
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of inevitable doubt—nay, of shuddering prejudice and causeless 
fear—curdles the stream of love; while for them the imperishable 
affection flows on unchecked and full. They yearn to tell of their 
bliss, to promise their welcome at the destined hour. A needless 
scruple, indeed, which dreads to call or to constrain them! We 
cav bind them by no bonds but of love; they are more ready to 
hear than we to pray; of their own act and grace they visit our 
spirits in prison. 

I will not now follow further what has, no doubt, seemed to many 
readers an incredible tale. I will merely remind them that this 
strange series of incidents does not stand alone. This case of Mrs. 
Piper is, indeed, one of the most instructive in our collection, on 
account of its length and complexity and the care with which it 
has been observed. But it is led up to, it is sometimes even 
paralleled, by hundreds of cases contained in Phantasms of the 
Living and in the thirteen volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research. I do not claim from the general 
reader a thorough familiarity with some 8,000 pages of closely- 
printed matter. Rather I will here briefly state, for his con- 
venience, what facts they are which our recorded apparitions, in- 
timations, messages of the departing and the departed, have, to my 
mind, actually proved. 

(a) In the first place, they prove survival pure and simple ; the 
persistence of the spirit’s life as a structural law of the universe ; 
the inalienable heritage of each several soul. 

(b) In the second place, they prove that between the spiritual 
and the material worlds an avenue of communication does in fact 
exist ; that which we call the despatch and the receipt of telepathic 
messages, or the utterance and the answer of prayer. 

(c) In the third place, they prove that the surviving spirit re- 
tains, at least in some measure, the memories and the loves of 
earth. Without this persistence of love and memory should we 
be in truth the same? To what extent has any philosophy or any 
revelation assured us hereof till now ? 

(d) The above points, I think, are certain, if the apparitions and 
messages proceed in reality from the sowrces which they claim. 
On a lower evidential level comes the thesis drawn from the 
contents of the longer messages, which contents may of course be 
influenced in unknown degree by the expectation of the recipients, 
or by some such infusion of dream-like matter as I have 
already mentioned. That thesis is as follows; I offer it for what 
it may be worth: Every element of individual wisdom, virtue, 
love, develops in infinite evolution toward an ever-highering hope ; 


toward “ Him who is at once thine innermost Self, and thine ever 
unattainable Desire.” 
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It would be easy to draw out the meaning of this last sen- 
tence in many ways. For although, desiring, first of all, to 
convince ourselves of authenticity and identity, we have kept 
the communicating intelligences as closely as possible to matters 
capable of test and proof, yet no small amount of discourse 
has been given at different times concerning the after-life. 
Ali such discourse, however, had better wait until it can be 
set forth by Dr. Hodgson, with the needed cautions and analyses. 
For my own part, this alleged revelation, so far as yet co- 
herent, seems to me so good and right that I mistrust it on 
that very ground, fearing lest it be but the reflection of the 
momentary attitude of the petty minds of men. Many of the 
messages, no doubt, have been delivered to persons whose own 
preconceptions were at least partly hostile to the teaching given. 
But this proves little; for there may be a kind of sub-conscious 
consensus of opinion—a Zeit-Geist—in all contemporary minds 
beneath their superfivial differences of Church or philosophical 
school. We need more tests and more corroborations, a clearer 
and more continuous control of the channels of utterance, before 
we can transmit with confidence anything beyond the barest 
provisional sketch of that Orbis Ignotus.* Enough, surely, and 
more than man had dared to hope, if now a channel of communi- 
cation is veritably opened, and if the first message is one of love. 
And I believe that whatever of new revelation may thus be coming 
to us comes not to destroy but to fulfil. Is there not promise of 
some fulfilment—of some synthesis of those partial glimpses of the 
past—even in the few bald phrases in which I have adumbrated 
what we are beginning to know? If we define Religion as “man’s 
normal subjective response to the sum of known cosmic phenomena, 
taken as an intelligible whole,” how different will that response 
become when we know for certain that no love can die; 
when we discern the bewildering Sum of Things—beyond all 
bounds of sect or system, strepituinque Acherontis avari—broad- 
ening and heightening into a moral Cosmos such as our race could 
scarcely even conceive till now! 

In this hope, this effort, let all men join. The results of Science 
at any rate are Catholic, are Ecumenical ; you may approach them 
equally from whatever side you will. Let him that is athirst come— 
whether he regards this great good news as the first break in a 
cloud-firmament ancient as life on earth, or rather as the sequel and 
development of that well-loved Gospel which first took from Death 
his sting, and trom the Grave its victory. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 


* Certain paragraphs on this subject, printed in this Review, October, 1894; 
have since received further confirmation, 
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THE development of a new phase of thought in the Muhamadan 
world can never be without interest to Englishmen. A movement 
has recently been set on foot among the Muhamadans of India 
which deserves in a special degree the attention, and also the sym- 
pathy, of the English public. The object of this movement is the 
foundation of a Muhamadan University in India. To us in 
England the creation of one educational fnstitution more is a 
sufficiently commonplace incident, but so many hopes cluster 
round this Muhamadan Revival of Learning as to make it worth 
attention. 

The long contest between Islam and Christendom has ended in 
the irretrievable overthrow of the former, and Europe as a whole 
has long ceased to take any interest in the struggle. The fear of 
the Muhamadan invader did once infuse a sentiment of unity 
among the nations of Christendom, but that fear passed away with 
the overthrow of the Turk before Vienna, the motive for union 
disappeared, and with it the only check to the process of dis- 
integration. But while the fortune of war dissolved the unity of 
Christendom, it produced exactly the contrary development in the 
Islamic world, reversing its teaching to either combatant. The 
same dread of extinction which drew the nations of Southern 
Europe together before the battle of Lepanto, has recently 
quickened in the Muhamadans a sense of their corporate exist- 
ence to which they were not alive in the days of their triumphs, 
The victories of Mahmud of Ghazni or Bayazid left their 
Muhamadan contemporaries as cold as Europe showed herself to 
the English conquest of Egypt, or the subjugation of Algiers by 
l'rance, while last year, at the petty victories of the Sultan in 
Greece, a thrill of hope and elation ran through the Islamic world 
which the English Press, with savage intolerance, described as 
“a recrudescence of Muhamadan fanaticism.” 

The issue of the struggle has been plain to the Muhamadans of 
India for more than fifty years; by the middle of the present 
century they had realized that as an independent political factor 
they had ceased to exist! the scattered fractions of the community 
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were no longer animated by common political aspirations, and in 
sullen despondency they brooded impotently over the past. This 
was the people whom Syed Ahmad* told that they might still have 
a future as glorious as their past if they would learn the lessons 
time was teaching them. Political autonomy was no longer 
possible, but they might, under the British Government, rise to be 
trusted servants of the Queen, and the Musalmans of India might 
one day constitute a definite and honoured element in the British 
Empire: but to achieve this end they must learn the arts and 
sciences by which Christendom had triumphed over Islam, and 
graft on to a Muhamadan stock the culture and civilization of 
Europe. Sir Syed Ahmad was passionately attached to his own 
people, and never wished to see them merged into another com- 
munity: he believed that Muhamadanisia in India was corrupt 
and stood in need of reform, but he did not desire such a reform 
as would destroy their historical identity or induce them to throw 
aside their religion to ape the manners of another nation. For his 
teaching he was denounced as a traitor to his own faith; in the 
bitterness of defeat the Muhamadans could at least pride them- 
selves on having kept their own traditions pure and undefiled ; the 
way to material prosperity might lie through Christian knowledge, 
but they would show their fidelity to the lost cause of Islam by 
refusing to learn anything from their conquerors. To this day this 
is the attitude of the uncompromisingly orthodox ; the weakness 
of their position lay in this, that the young generation could not 
cheerfully assent to the proposal of political suicide for the com- 
munity. Had the orthodox party been able to devise a policy 
alternative to Syed Ahmad’s by which the regeneration of the 
community could have been effected, the Muhamadans would 
probably have followed their traditional leaders. The views of 
Sir Syed have triumphed, because his was the only policy before 
the public which called upon the community to united action for 
a common end: Muhamadans might differ as to the wisdom of 
that policy, but they could not remain indifferent to it; this is 
the reason why the college, which he founded at Aligarh to give 
practical expression to his views, became the theme of bitter con- 
troversy. It was in the course of this controversy that the 
Muhamadans came to realize the necessity of united action; and 
with united action came the consciousness of their corporate life, 
The poet Hali, who was deeply impressed by the personality ot 
Sir Syed, had lamented in verse that is now famous the apathy 
and supineness of his people; “our nation is dead,” he said, and 
at the same time he made the reflection more bitter by a reference 


* For an account of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, K.C.S.I., the great 
Mehamadan reformer, see the June number of THE NATIONAL REVrew. 
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to the glories of the past. The imitative poets of India took up 
the refrain, and in their gatherings chanted the “dirge” of the 
nation. But these lamentations have ceased to be true; by dis- 
cussing which path their community should in future follow, the 
Muhamadans have come to realize that they are members of a 
corporate body, and that by united action they may still raise that 
body to a position of honour in the eyes of other peoples. 

During his lifetime Sir Syed’s personality had overshadowed 
his fellow-workers, but the grief with which the news of his death 
was received all over India showed that he had succeeded in 
converting the community to his policy, and the spontaneous 
proposals to raise an enduring monument to his memory and to 
carry on his work are proofs that his people have undertaken the 
duty of their own regeneration. The proposal which his friends 
and followers have put before the public is the endowment and 
creation of a Muhamadan University. Although this is but the 
realization of Sir Syed’s own ultimate aims, it is in some sort an 
advance upon the scheme with which the Muhamadan public have 
hitherto been familiar. The college at Aligarh, in its original 
form, could not adequately represent the aspirations of the 
Muhamadan community throughout India; it is not an indepen- 
dent body, being one of the colleges which together form the 
University of Allahabad, and therefore it is not free to adopt a 
distinctively Muhamadan policy. It is now proposed to raise it 
to the status of a university which shall have the right of 
conferring its own degrees. 

A Muhamadan University would discharge several functions of 
which the community stands in present need. Purely Muhamadan 
learning has been too long confined within the narrow boundaries 
of medieval scholasticism, and needs to be quickened by contact 
with the scholarship of Europe. Hitherto, Arabic, theology, 
grammar, and philosophy, have been the exclusive possession of the 
doctors of the orthodox school, who have jealously guarded 
themselves from the pollution of European ideas. In a Muham- 
adan University there would be professors of every branch of 
Persian and Arabic learning who would teach side by side with 
Englishmen, whose scholars would be studying the arts and 
sciences of Europe, and who would themselves come beneath the 
influence of a liberal and enlightened atmosphere. As Sir Syed 
and his followers have long recognized, the particular need of the 
Muhamadans is a knowledge of those sciences in which Europe 
has so far surpassed Islam, and at the same time they recognize 
that the distrust and dislike which Muhamadans feel for Christians 
is the result of the long struggle for temporal supremacy between 
the two civilizations which has no religious sanction, and that the 
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Muhamadans must now lay it aside and revert to those feelings of 
friendliness for the “ people of the Book” which the founder of 
their faith inculeated. With this object, Englishmen were asso- 
ciated with the management of the college in Aligarh, the English 
staff were expected to live within the college grounds, and 
encouraged in every way to cultivate intimate relations with their 
Muhamadan pupils. 

In like manner, a large staff of resident European professors will 
be the most prominent feature of the new university, as well to 
teach Muhamadans the learning of Europe as to set their own 
impress on the tone of the institution. . 

But perhaps the most important function of the new university 
will be the creation of a new school of thought which is gradually 
to leaven Muhamadan society. For this purpose it has been wisely 
decided that residence shall be necessary to taking the degree. 
Young men living together in these surroundings, in which the 
religious observances of Islam are strictly enforced, and in daily 
communion with cultivated men, will develop a new type of society; 
they will, in the words of Newman, “embody a specific idea, they 
will represent a doctrine, they will administer a code of conduct, 
and they will furnish principles of thought and action. They will 
give birth to a living teaching, which in course of time will take 
the shape of a self-perpetuating tradition or genius loci, as it is 
sometimes called ; which haunts the home where it was born, and 
which imbues and forms, more or less, and one by one, every indi- 
vidual who is successively brought under its shadow.” 

If these hopes are realized, Aligarh will become to the Muhama- 
dans of India what Oxford and Cambridge have proved themselves 
to Englishmen, the home of a school of thought which permeates 
the upper classes of society. As Sir Antony MacDonnel, the Lieut.- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, said, “It is not too much 
to hope that this place will become the Cordova of the Kast, and 
that in these cloisters Muhamadan genius will discover, and, under 
the protection of the British Crown, work out that social, religious, 
and political regeneration of which neither Mecca nor Stamboul 
offer a prospect.” 

Nor is the idea of a university exotic; on the contrary, the pre- 
sent movement draws much of its force from the fact that it recalls 
the memory of the universities of Cordova and Baghdad. Alone 
among the warlike races of India, the Muhamadans have a con- 
tinuous tradition of learning. That this has not been recognized 
by Europeans is due to the fact that Musalmans have now for 
some centuries refused even to learn from Christians, and have 
confined themselves within the narrow boundaries of medieval and 
scholastic sciences, But it is a Europeart prejudice, to which in- 
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deed Renan lent the weight of his name, to suppose that learning 
has not been held in esteem by them. I once heard a cultivated 
Muhamadan scholar, who knows no English, give an address to a 
Muhamadan audience, and the question of which he treated was 
why Muhamadans had hitherto always refused to learn English. 
How was it, he asked, that Muhamadans, who have always been 
famous for their love of learning, whose kings endowed scholars to 
translate the greatest works of foreign authors, had never turned 
their attention to English; and the answer he found to the ques- 
tion was that the generality of Muhamadans did not believe that 
there was, as he put it, any learning in the English language. 
So far did this view extend that, a friend of his having referred 
in conversation to English figures, his interlocutor asked, “ What! 
is there numeration also in English?” The martial races in India 
are only too ready to pride themselves on their ignorance of every- 
thing except the arts of war; and the Muhamadans will sometimes 
scornfully contrast themselves with the “ quill-driving” Bengalis, 
saying, as even Sir Syed Ahmad once said, “the pen that our 
ancestors used was the sword, and their ink was the red, red ink 
that flows from the veins of men.” But side by side with this 
inilitary pride is the tradition of those Arabic scholars who nade 
Greek learning a Muhamadan possession, and of the colleges in 
Baghdad, which were so extensive as together to seem a separate 
city. 

Whether or no the Muhamadans succeed in the present case in 
founding a university is a question of no small importance to 
their community; it is true that in the European sense of the 
word they are not, and cannot become,a nation. The Muhamadan 
population is not congregated in one province or locality, but is 
scattered in isolated groups all over the Indian Continent. These 
groups are sprinkled more thickly in the north than in the south, 
but there is no considerable tract of country which is exclusively 
Muhamadan; yet these scattered fragments are beginning to look 
upon themselves as composing one nation distinct from the other 
inhabitants of India. In English minds, the love of one’s native 
country is the root of national sentiment, and we have grown so 
azcustomed to thinking it identical with patriotism that we do 
not readily grasp the Indian conception. One people in India is 
must obviously distinguished from another by the difference of 
religious observances, and, as marriage is hardly possible between 
persons of different religions, each sect tends, in course of time, to 
develop a particular type, difference of religion corresponding 
broadly with difference of race; hence it is that the word gaum 
mneans either a tribe or a caste or the votaries of a particular 
religion, The Jews sre a qaum in the Indian sense of the word, 
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and they occupy in Europe a position very similar to that of the 
Muhamadans in India; in one respect, indeed, the Muhamadans 
have an advantage over the Jews in that they all speak the same 
language, viz., Urdu, though with different degrees of purity: and 
Urdu is not a dead language like Hebrew, surviving only in the 
ritual, nor a barbarous “pidgen” language like Yiddish, but the 
daily speech of cultivated people with a rapidly growing literature. 
Moreover, the Jews live in the midst of vigorous territorial nation- 
alities into which the chosen people are in continual danger of 
being merged; whereas the Muhamadans are the most clearly 
defined and homogeneous of the various communities which 
inhabit India. Now, though the Muhamadans habitually use the 
word gawm and its derivations to translate nation and national, 
it is clear that neither they nor the Jews are a nation in the same 
sense as the French or English; yet they none the less constitute 
a corporate body and, as is clearly the opinion of the leaders of the 
Zionite movement, they can be stirred by common aspirations to 
united action; and any movement, like the one I am describing, 
which tends to draw tighter the bonds which hold such a com- 
munity together, must in the absence of a truly national sentiment 
be counted a step in the direction of progress. Such a movement 
provides a mah who would otherwise be engrossed in personal or 
domestic cares with a conception of public duty, and in the present 
condition of Indian society it is idle to expect that a conception of 
public duty wider and more general than their obligation to their 
co-religionists will have much hold on men. This much at least 
is certain, that the public movements which in recent years have 
been most fruitful of good are those that have been confined within 
the comparatively narrow limits of special castes; what public 
spirit loses in breadth, it gains in intensity, and in India it is as yet 
too weak -to be effective over a wider area. This Muhamadan 
movement is the more promising because it is built upon a founda- 
tion of something indigenous : it derives its strength from the fact 
that it professes to be a Muhamadan reform, and not an abjuration 
of the past; and for this very reason it may be expected to carry 
the Muhamadans to a higher pitch of civilization than if they were 
to forget their own traditions and attempt to build up their society 
afresh on an English model; pride is as useful to nations as to 
individuals, and few enduring reforms are likely to be based on a 
loss of self-esteem. Many Muhamadans believe that the hatred 
which was bred of wars fought against Christians for temporal 
ends has led them to misunderstand the sacred text, and that by 
cultivating friendly relations with Englishmen, and going to seek 
for knowledge among strangers, they are but reverting to the 
primitive principles of Islam. Such men welcome the present 
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movement because they feel that it is truly Muhamadan, and they 
are able to conteinplate the progress already achieved and look 
forward to a brighter future with no loss of self-respect. 

If these views prevail, the Muhamadan community is about to 
inaugurate a new era with new ideals: instead of scorn and dis- 
like, they will cultivate friendship with Englishmen and learn 
from them. I am convinced that these are the sentiments 
genuinely held by the leaders of the movement, and that they will 
attempt to perpetuate them in the university which they are 
trying to found. It is of happy augury for the future that their 
efforts should have been immediately greeted by the cordial and 
spontaneous sympathy of so many Englishmen. Of the total sum 
of a lac and three quarters already promised to the fund in 
support of the movement, Englishmen (among whom is the 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin) have subscribed over 10,000 rupees. The 
value of these subscriptions cannot be overrated; they are an 
indication that the English generously welcome the overtures of the 
Muhamadan community for friendship and goodwill in the future. 
The Muhamadans are entering upon a new phase of existence, and 
about to regulate their lives by new rules of conduct, and friendly 
feelings for England and loyalty to the British Crown are the more 
likely to become national habits, because in the days of despon- 
dency and anxiety the English tendered them a helping hand. 


THEODORE Morison. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS CASE. 


M. Goperroy CAVAIGNAC, whose meteoric career as French Minister 
of War has just ended so abruptly and so fortunately, began to 
manifest in public his interest in the Dreyfus case as long ago as 
last Jaquary. On the 13th of that month he found fault in the 
French Chamber with General Billot, his predecessor, for not pro- 
ducing the confession of guilt of the unfortunate Captain Dreyfus, 
along with the sister-evidence of Captain Lebrun-Renault. M. 
Méline, who was then head of the French ‘Ministry, replied that, 
the production of these documents would reopen the case and 
constitute, as it were, a sort of Parliamentary revision thereof. M. 
Cavaignac was not satisfied, and he returned to the charge with a 
fresh interpellation on the 22nd, nine days later, and was again 
met with the same reply. It hardly admits of doubt that Méline 
and Billot saw clearly enough that the confession, even if its 
authenticity were admitted, was, after all, no confession of guilt, 
but one more protestation by their victim of his innocence. It 
was a document which could only serve the turn of the oppressors 
so long as its terms were not revealed. 

After insisting as a mere deputé on the production of documents 
demonstrative of Dreyfus’ guilt, M. Cavaignac could hardly refuse, 
as Minister of War, to satisfy in others a curiosity which he had 
himself manifested before all, and which was shared by millions 
of his countrymen. 

There followed the interpellation of M. Castelin, and the now 
famous speech of M. Cavaignac on July the 7th. The confession 
of guilt was duly applauded ; still more the so-called secret dossier 
of Dreyfus. Not a word of the bordereau, the only piece of overt 
evidence brought against Dreyfus in 1894; for that was now dis- 
credited, and tacitly recognized by all to be the work, not of 
Dreyfus, but of Esterhazy. 

Clear-sighted Frenchmen knew what was to come with the 
accession of M. Cavaignac to the Ministry of War. In a letter 
addressed to the Sicle of July the 4th, M. Trarieux, an ex-Minister 
of Justice, predicted in the plainest terms that he would parade a 
forgery before all men :— 


** Does one not already know,” he wrote, ‘‘ most of the documents which form 
the secret dossiers of the Ministry of War? . . . Does one not know all the 
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forgeries already put in circulation by way of shielding the Commandant 
Esterhazy from the accusations brought against him from all sides? Is it not 
reasonable to apprehend that, with all this medley spread out before him, the best 
intentioned person in the world may, in perfectly good faith, commit himself toa 


very rash judgment.” 

How accurate was the above forecast the entire world has seen. 
The keystone of Cavaignac’s demonstration was the letter, supposed 
to have passed between Colonel Schwarzkoppen and Colonel 
Panizzardi, in which Dreyfus was mentioned by name as the 
traitor. Barely two months elapse and the fabric of crime and 
falsehood raised up inside the French War Office crumbles into 
ruins. Colonel Henry, the head of the Military Intelligence 
Department, confesses that this letter is a forgery of his own, is 
arrested, and cuts his throat, or has it cut for him, inside the 
fortress of Mont Valérien, to which he had been removed. One 
had, indeed, begun to.doubt if there was any justice left on earth 
or in heaven, so shameless and so open was the criminality of the 


men to whom the Third Republic had given supreme control of its 
army. 


*Abstulit hune tandem Rufini poena tumultum. 
Absolvitque deos.’* 


At an earlier date, in February last, when this same forged letter 
was played as their trump card by Generals le Pellieux and Bois- 
deffre in the Zola trial, Colonel Picquart, who had been removed 
from the Intelligence Department in the summer of 1896 to make 
way for Colonel Henry, immediately detected it as a forgery. 
“Cela flaire le faux.” “That has a ring of forgery about it,” he 
remarked. For he saw clearly that someone, easily recognizable, 
had concocted it in order to bar the way to a revision of the un- 
just sentence. Had not Colonel Sandherr, the ferocious Jew-baiter 
who guided the court-martial of 1894, proclaimed its verdict to be 
“le chef d'euvre de Vétat major”? Had he not, on his death-bed, 
exhorted Henry and du Paty de Clam to uphold, after he was 
gone, the sacredness of the chose juyée? Is it any wonder that a 
rude, but personally brave, peasant like Henry, who had risen from 
the ranks, should have thought it to be, so to speak, part of the 
routine work of his department to forge, perhaps with the help of 
his subordinate Commandant Lauth, and certainly with the 
approval of the aristocratic du Paty de Clam, and with the material 
aid of the ex-policeman Lemercier-Picard, exactly such evidence 
as his superiors needed? And the utility of the forgery was 
demonstrated at the Zola trial in February last. General le 
Pellieux has recently told the world through the columns of Le 
Gaulois how one of the jury then wrote to him privately, insisting 


* Claudian in Rufinum, i., 20. 
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that they must have some proof of Dreyfus’ guilt before they could 
condemn Zola. Forthwith he went into the witness-box and bran- 
dished before their eyes this precious document, and Generals 
Boisdeffre and Gonse followed him and endorsed his testimony. 

In England, and, indeed, all over Europe, everyone asks, How is 
it that in France such important posts as the presidency and vice- 
presidency of the War Office can be entrusted to men so easily im- 
posed upon? “Do you doubt the good faith of these distinguished 
officers?” was the taunt addressed to Zola’s counsel, Maitre Labori, 
when in court he asked for and was refused by the judge permission 
to cross-question the three officers who had communicated to the 
jury: this clumsy forgery of Colonel Henry’s. “I do not doubt 
their good faith,” replied Labori; “but I am terrified by it.” 
“Crest leur bonne foi qui m’épouvante.” * It illustrates the ease 
with which not a mere jury, but the whole French nation, can be 
mesmerized over questions affecting the army that 570 deputés 
acclaimed the same forgery when, with an air of conviction, 
Cavaignac paraded it before them, and that they even decreed that 
it should be posted up on the walls of 36,000 communes. Has any 
other legislative assembly ever committed so monumental an act 
of folly ? 

But the partisans of right did not despair. Within two days 
Colonel Picquart published a letter in the Siécle offering to prove 
before any competent tribunal in France that two out of the three 
secret pieces brought forward by M. Cavaignac were irrelevant, 
because the D .. . alluded to in them could not be 
Dreyfus, and that the third, in which Dreyfus was alluded to by 
name, was a document stamped with all the characteristics of a 
forgery. In the same number of the Siécle appeared a letter from 
Maitre Demange, who was Dreyfus’ counsel in 1894, attesting that 
the secret pieces now produced by Cavaignac were not overtly 
adduced as evidence in the court-martial, and that the now 
discarded bordereau was the only evidence then exhibited to 
himself and his client. 

At the same time Madame Dreyfus lodged with M. Sarrien, the 
Minister of Justice, an appeal for the revision of the case, based on 
the flagrant illegality committed in the use of secret evidence to 
secure her husband’s condemnation. With a cynical indifference 
to the evidence and to the rights of the case, M. Sarrien rejected 
her appeal, because, as he put it, she had no legal evidence of the 
illegality having been committed, as if Cavaignac’s speech from 
beginning to end had not been an open admission of it, and as if 
the War Office, in its semi-ofticial communications to the Matin 
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and Kelair in September, 1896, had not divulged the same to all 
the world. . 

There remained Colonel Picquart. The war officials had not 
succeeded in getting him murdered in Tunisia in 1896, and their 
expulsion of him from the army with deprivation of his military 
rank and pension in February of this year had not availed to 
silence him. On the contrary, now that he was plain Monsieur 
Picquart and no longer a soldier at all, he was able to speak out 
without any infraction of military discipline. There remained but 
one course, and that was to get him imprisoned for a few years on a 
false and frivolous charge. The experience of the two Zola trials 
encouraged them in the hope that they would get a court of law 
sufficiently servile and timid to do their will. Accordingly the 
Government prosecutor arraigned him as a civilian on the same 
charge on which, as a soldier, he had already, in February, been 
tried by court-martial and punished, the charge namely of divulging 
secrets connected with the national defence. On July the 15th 
Monsieur Picquart was arrested and thrown into prison, where he 
still remains.* The object of this manceuvre was merely to shut 
his mouth and intimidate others; for it is well known that 
Picquart himself cannot be intimidated. 

It had quite an opposite effect ; for M. Yves Guyot, the editor of 
the Siecle, a man whose noble efforts in behalf of truth and right 
will shed a lustre on his name in the pages of historians to be, 
conceived the plan of posting up MM. Picquart and Demange’s 
letters all over France as a counterblast to the forgeries dis- 
seminated by order of the unanimous Chamber of Deputies. The 
War Office Press ridiculed the project, and pretended that not as 
many subscriptions would be tendered as would pay a cab-fare. 
But M. Guyot opened a list of subscriptions in his columns, and in 
ten days nearly 22,000 francs were subscribed. There were, how- 
ever, difficulties to be overcome. The police all over France, in 
defiance of the law, allowed the “defenders of the honour of the 
army” to tear down the posters or overlay them with sugar- 
refiners’ or vermouth manufacturer's advertisements. The generals 
in command of the forces at Belfort and elsewhere called their 
troops together and sternly forbade them to even glance at so 
“filthy” a document. The managers of the Petit Jowrnal, the 
most widely read paper in France, and also the most false and 
virulent, instructed their local agents and colportewrs to tear down 
these «affiches of the “syndicate of treason.” In all the large 
cities, however, disinterested partisans of the truth were found to 
attend to the work of placarding, and there can be no doubt that 
a great deal of good was effected by it. 


* September 18th. 
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But there lie in the background greater obstacles to revision 
than the contingent ruin of du Paty de Clam or the formal recog- 
nition of Esterhazy as the real author of the bordereau. There 
still calls out for expiation a crime to rival which in horror we 
must go back to the age of the Borgias—I speak of the plot, which 
happily failed, to murder Colonel Picquart. In the exposé of the 
inner history of the Dreyfus case which I contributed to the June 
number of this magazine under the pseudonym of “ Huguenot,” I 
scrupled to bring this charge against the authorities of the French 
army. It seemed too dreadful that in a country which is re- 
garded as modern and progressive, which has popular institutions 
and professes as its motto the words “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,’ men high in the esteem of their fellows and intrusted 
with the administration of the second most powerful army in 
Europe, should in cold blood compass and enact the death of one 
of their own profession and order, simply because he would not 
acquiesce in a sentence on another officer which he had ascer- 
tained to be a judicial error or worse. Here are the facts. 

In May, 1896, a letter from Colonel Schwarzkoppen, the German 
military attaché in Paris, was intercepted and brought to Colonel 
Picquart, then head of the Espionnage Department. It was 
addressed to Esterhazy, and disclosed the fact that he was selling 
military secrets to the Germans. Picquart procured specimens of 
the traitor’s handwriting, and immediately perceived that it was 
identical with that of the bordereau. Thus Dreyfus was excul- 
pated and Esterhazy inculpated at one stroke. 

At every step in his enquiry into this matter Picquart com- 
municated with his superiors in the War Office, and received a 
whole series of encouraging letters from General Gonse, who was 
second in command, and only lately resigned after the suicide, or 
murder, of Henry. On September 8th, 1896, in answer to a letter 
in which Gonse insisted on the necessity of proceeding with ex- 
treme caution, Picquart wrote as follows :— 

“ My GENERAL,—I have read your letter carefully and I shall follow your in- 
structions. But I think I ought to say this much to you: Numerous symptoms 
and a ‘ fait grave,’ which I shall mention to you on your return, prove to me that 
the moment is not far off when people who are convineed that there has been a 
mistake committed in respect of them will do their all to reopen the case and 
create a great scandal. I think I have done what is needful to secure that the 
initiative should come from ourselves. If we lose much time, the initiative will 
come from another quarter, and that, apart from more lofty considerations, will 
put us in a very odious light. . . . It will lead to a crisis at once troublesome 
and useless, and one which we can avoid by doing justice in good time.” . . . 

General Gonse, in his ‘answer to the above, after once more in- 
sisting on the need of circumspection, wrote the following 
sentences :— 

** At the point which you have reached in your enquiry, we are no longer 
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concerned, I fully admit, to avoid the light ; but we must know how to go to 
work in order to bring about the manifestation of the truth. . . . [happen to 
be writing to General Boisdeffre, and to him I add a few words to the same effect 
as those which I now write to you.” 


At a later time (1897) Picquart disclosed this correspondence to 
alegal friend, M. Leblois, of whom he was asking advice as to what 
he should do in order to protect himself against the machinations 
which a certain person high in the War Office—now known to be 
du Paty de Clam—had, in consort with Esterhazy and Drumont, 
the editor of the Libre Parole, begun to carry on against him. 
M. Leblois has been suspended from practice by the Council 
of the French Bar for receiving his contidences. There was 
a time when’the Bar of France formed a barrier against the 
oppression of innocent men. This incident shows that it is no 
longer so. | 

The current was now (September, 1896) beginning to run against 
Picquart and his project of revising the unjust sentence on 
Dreyfus. Moreover, the Jew-baiting press of Drumont, Judet, 
and Rochefort was once more on the alert, and Castelin, their 
mouthpiece in the Chamber of Deputies, gave notice to interpellate 
the Government on November 18th, 1896, in regard to the reported 
escape of Dreyfus from the Devil’s Island on board an English 
ship. He demanded some more vigorous form of confinement for 
the victim. Then at last the authorities of the War Office made 
up their minds to give to a judicial error the sanctity of the chose 
jugée, and to get rid of Picquart. Accordingly he received instruc- 
tions to quit Paris on the eve of Castelin’s threatened interpella- 
tion, that is to say, on November 16th, 1896. He was at once 
succeeded as head of the Intelligence Department by Colonel 
Henry, who forthwith set himself to smother up the clue to the 
truth discovered by Picquart. From that moment the department 
became a workshop for the manufacture of stupid forgeries, with 
which on suitable occasions to bamboozle the French public and 
persuade them of Dreyfus’ guilt whenever it should be called in 
question. 

At the first Zola trial Maitre Labori cross-examined Colonel 
Picquart with regard to his enforced “ mission” to Tunisia. 
His questions and Picquart’s answers, in spite of the evident 
anxiety of the latter to shield his military superiors, set it beyond 
doubt that the “ mission” resembled that which David imposed on 
Uriah. He was to be set in the forefront of the hottest battle, and 
it was hoped that the sword of the Bedouin, which “ devoureth one 
as well as another,” would away with an officer who had a con- 
science and listened to its dictates. The knowledge of Dreyfus’ 
innocence and of Esterhazy’s guilt was to die with him. 


18" 
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The following is from the shorthand report of the Zola trial 
(Vol. i., p. 309) :— 

Mairre Lanort.—-If I rightly understood the deposition of Colonel Piequart, 
he told us that at a given moment his mission was toend at Gabés, Can he explain 
to us what he understood by that ? 

CoLONEL PicguaRT.—What I said was that just at the moment when the 
Dreyfus business began afresh, I received orders to place myself on the frontier of 
Tripoli. It was General Leclere who told me that he would not allow me to go 
any further than Gabés. 

M. Lasort.—Had Colonel Picquart received orders to go further than Gabés ? 

Cou. Picevart.—General Leclere had received orders to send me along the 
frontier of ‘Tripoli. 

M. Lavort.—General Leclere had received orders to send you to the frontier 
of Tripoli. With what troops ? 

Cou, PicguArtT.—Nothing was specified, 

M. LApori.—-But what were the reasons which General Leclere gave you for 
not allowing you to go further ? Did it not seem to you very odd? 

Cou. PIcQuART.—He asked for fresh instructions, 

M. Lavori.—Why? 

CoL. PICQUART.—Because there was no hurry. 

M. Lavort.—Is the point to which they were sending Colonel Piequart a 
dangerous point ? 

Cou. Prcquart.—TIt is not one of the ,. . . safest points (ce nest pas un 
des points . . « les plus stirs). 

The one bright feature in this dark situation was that General 
Leclere did not show himself so obliging to the authorities of the 
Etat Major as did Joab to his master David. Picquart was the 
youngest colonel in the French Army, and had a singularly 
brilliant record. His whole past career marked him out for the 
highest military position in the future. General Leclerc saw no 
reason why so valuable an officer should, with a handful of privates, 
be sent to certain death, all to gain no end. Accordingly, he frus- 
trated this diabolical plot. Let us add another passage from 
Maitre Labori’s cross-examination :— 

‘* Why did you busy yourself so persistently with this matter ? 

‘* Because to do so was a duty imposed by my conscience (c’efait un devoir de 
conscience). 

‘* You felt that you were going against your own future, against your career ? 


* Yes, but my duty as asoldier was to obey, and if I had been ordered to stop I 
should have stopped. A formal order to do so I have never received.” 


And a few pages later, in reply to the false charge levelled at 
him by Colonel Henry and Commandant Lauth, of having himself 
forged the petit blew (i.e., Schwarzkoppen’s letter to Esterhazy), 
Picquart addressed the jury thus :— 


“You have seen here men like Colonel Henry, Commandant Lauth, M. 
Gribelin, levelling at me the most abominable accusations. Well, gentlemen, do 
you know the reason of all this? You will understand it when I tell you that 
those who worked up a case that went before, an affair closely bound up with 
Esterhazy’s, were probably the very men who to-day stand before me. They are 
defending their work, that work which the lamented Colcmel Sandherr in dying 
left as a legacy to the honour of the bureau. 
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** Well, as for myself, I thought otherwise. I had my doubts. I thought that 
one ought not to shut oneself up in a blind faith. So I investigated. 

* For months now I have been subjected to every sort of outrage. I am at this 
moment in a fearful situation, To-morrow I shall perhaps be hounded out of the 
army, to which I have given twenty-five years of my life. I have lost my future, 
my very livelihood, and all for having done that which I believed to be, that which 
ought to have been, my duty.” 

And the answer of Henry the forger to the above apostrophe 
was as follows :— 

** There was never any question of the kind between Colonel Sandherr and the 
officers of the bureau. We only did our duty as we understood it. I swear to you 
that this petit bleu never came into my hands, and it is I who received such 
papers.” 

Henry accused Picquart of having forged the petit blew in order 
to incriminate the guiltless Esterhazy and exculpate Dreyfus. 
The authorities of the War Office espoused this view of Henry’s, 
and their journals still dare to urge it. 

And Henry was followed by General Gonse, who made the 
following declaration for himself and Henry :—- 


** We have never sought to falsify the truth.” 


On this, the most dramatic scene in the Zola trial, the sub- 
sequent confession and suicide (if it was suicide) of Henry sheds a 
lurid reflex light. Let us now try to fix the responsibility of the 
plot to get Picquart murdered. 

Henry was, of course, one of those responsible. Lauth and 
Gribelin, who probably assisted him in his forgeries, were, and still 
are, personages too subordinate to be taxed with the responsibility, 
though they must have connived at it. Generals Gonse and 
Boisdeffre can hardly be exonerated. They were at the head of the 
War Office at the time; and the former of them, after countenanc- 
ing the truth for a little while, turned renegade, and has ever since 
done all in his power to ruin Picquart. Perhaps, however, the 
worst guilt is that of General Mercier, who on the 28th of 
November, 1894, five whole weeks before Dreyfus was tried, had 
declared that his guilt is “absolutely certain.” 

After this prostitution of his position it is intelligible that Mercier 
inspired and ordered all the forgeries and machinations which 
followed. If the matter is ever fully liquidated, which is perhaps 
too much to expect, we shall see Mercier, Gonse, Boisdeffre, Billot 
du Paty de Clam, Lauth, and Drumont condemned as felons and 
sent to penal servitude. 

Is the love of justice and liberty after all so deeply seated in the 
breast of Frenchmen? Every few years the race seems destined 
to pass under some sudden and sweeping eclipse of conscience and 
reason. It is not a few individuals that are then swept off their 
feet by the current of folly and false sentiment, but the whole 
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nation. In every such access of madness, the educated classes 
(with a few brilliant exceptions) the very people who should guide 
and control the masses, I mean the clergy, the politicians, the 
journalists, the officers, put themselves at the head and march 
straight for the particular abyss which yawns before them. How 
many such paroxysms have we not witnessed in French history, 
fraught with disaster moral and material? Twenty years ago, 
the eighty years political agony which the country had passed 
through seemed at last to have ended, and the success and stability 
of Republican institutions to be at last assured. I well remember 
the generous sympathy which Englishmen, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike, felt for Gambetta in his arduous struggle against the 
combination of effete dynastic interests and an oppressive clericalism. 
When a servile tribunal at Lille fined him, in 1877, for uttering his 
famous challenge to MacMahon, the nominee of the reactionaries, 
ou se soumettre ow se démettre, the Manchester papers raised a 
subscription to pay his fine. I was a young student, but such was 
my enthusiasm that I contributed my mite. And now, after 
twenty-one years, where is the Englishman who still retains any 
liking or respect for French Republicans. We have seen three 
Ministries in turn, basely cringing to a handful of criminal military 
bullies. We have seen such of their great scholars, and writers, 
and savants as have protested against the forgers and perjurers of 
the War Office, hounded down by their newspapers of widest cir- 
culation; we have read of their being hustled and insulted in public 
in Nantes and Paris, and elsewhere. Picquart, a very Bayard, the 
soul of honour and patriotism, is vowed to death because he exposes 
the wrong and demands its redress. The vilest machinations against 
him of Paty du Clam and Ksterhazy the traitor are left unpunished 
by the Government, and the law courts deny him any redress. 
He is brutally assaulted from behind in the streets of Paris by 
Esterhazy, the most amazing criminal of modern times. The 
police refuse to protect him, the rabble applauds, and the hireling 
press of the War Office is exultant. 

Who can doubt that the French Press reflects the mood of the 
people as a whole? And what a Press! The Petit Journal is the 
most widely read paper in France; it sells a million copies a day, 
and is read by the mass of the bourgeoisie. Day after day M. Judet 
fills its columns with insults to the living and libels on the dead. 
His mission, as he conceives it, is to hunt down and exterminate 
the “revisionist vermin,” that is to say, the small band of highly 
intellectual and patriotic persons who have exposed the illegalities 
of the Dreyfus court-martial and demand a new trial. In virulence 
and falsehood Drumont excels Judet. His journal, the Libre 
Parole, was founded and is controlled by the Jesuits, whose black 
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robes are seen throughout this vile business behind the bayonets of 
the War Office. Drumont’s mission is to drive all Jews and Pro- 
testants out of modern France; and his avowed ideal is Paraguay 
as it was under the regime of the Jesuits. He sells nearly half 
a million of his journal daily; and Esterhazy the traitor, being his 
particular friend, writes leading articles in it, which he signs Diaz. 
Rochefort, who combines the ferocity of the Communist of 1871 
with the cynicism of the French aristocrat, also has his journal 
called L’Intransigeant. The flood of his invective against all that 
self-respecting Frenchmen hold dear earns him nearly half a million 
francs ayear. All the other papers of wide circulation, such as the 
Patrie, the Nouvelliste, the Jowr, are similar in quality. The 
Figaro, which had a lucid interval of three weeks last autumn, 
during which it published the elegant letters of Esterhazy to Mde. 
Boulancy, found that its circulation was impaired. People of 
fashion in Paris seem not to care whether a Jew officer is innocent 
or guilty, so long as he is kept safe in the galleys. Accordingly it 
was not long before this paper ratted, and M. Rodays, its Dreyfusard 
editor, was sent about his business. 

Great and serious journals like the 7emps and the Débats have 
said as little as they could about the matter. A member of the 
staff of the latter paper has told me that the policy of his paper was 
not to mention the Dreyfus case at all. The Zemps has mostly 
been sitting on the fence, and would have been sitting there still 
but for the death of Henry the forger. Of the French monthlies 
the Révue des Deux Mondes is the best known in England. Its 
editor, M. Brunetiére—a flabby Freethinker, who hangs on, like 
the empty parasite he is, to the skirts of the French Church and 
nobility—offers incense to the Etat Major in dull paragraphs of 
unsurpassable perfidy and cant. At the same time he takes credit 
to himself for refusing all articles in which the rights of Dreyfus’ 
case might be set forth. This singular editor had written a book 
on Jean Calas, which was advertised to appear some months ago. 
But the Dreyfus case, which is so strikingly analogous to that of 
Jean Calas, supervened. Accordingly, M. Brunetiére has kept back 
his book, because of the moral which the history of Calas has for 
Frenchmen. Lately, M. Yves Guyot has incited him to a series of 
self-revelations in the Siécle, and from these we learn what is at 
least an interesting psychological fact, that M. Brunetiére, in order 
the more firmly to believe in the guilt of poor Dreyfus has begun 
to doubt the innocence of Jean Calas. 

But what most depresses the observer who is friendly to France 
is the craven cowardice all through of French politicians and 
statesmen. M. Bourgeois used to be accounted an austere Re- 
publican and a lover of free speech; yet his first action is to 
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suspend the Rector of the University of Bordeaux for having 
temperately and eloquently pleaded the cause of right over the 
tomb of his predecessor, M. Couat, himself a Dreyfusard. M. 
Hanotaux’s attitude throughout his tenure of the French Foreign 
Office was peculiarly odious. Being in touch with the diplomats 
of other countries he could have no illusions as to Dreyfus’ guilt. 
Count Tornielli, in particular, in frequent interviews and written 
expositions set the exact truth before him; yet he availed himself 
of his position to cashier several members of the French Consular 
Service who had ventured to disclose their opinions, and expelled 
a Dutch Consul from France because he was part-owner of a 
leading Amsterdam journal which, like the rest of the Dutch and 
Belgian Press, denounced the injustice committed. M. Hanotaux 
believes that he is a reincarnation of Richelieu, who needed five 
poets “to wash his dirty linen.” How many will M. Hanotaux 
require? If he ever presents himself in England as French 
Ambassador, he shall read in our Press the details of the base réle 
he has played in the Dreyfus case. 

The average Republican politician has tried all through to pass 
by on the other side of the road. He felt it to be very in- 
opportune of the Dreyfusards to have thrown down such an apple 
of discord on the eve of a general election. He did his best to 
avoid the subject, but if pressed by any of M. Drumont’s disciples 
he speedily ranged himself on the safe side, whatever his real senti- 
ments. It was better not to go against the army, the one institution 
which in France has real permanence and popularity. 

What! said many of them, are all other questions to be pushed 
aside for Dreyfus? And, after all, what does it all cometo? Why; 
merely that an officer was condemned for treason, and that three 
years ago. Some added the remark that Dreyfus was a cross- 
grained fellow. Some even went so far as to say, what a pity that 
they did not shoot him, or that he has not died. Then we would 
have heard no more of him. The result was that whereas in M. 
Méline’s Chamber there were over a hundred deputies anxious for 
light and justice, there are in the new Chamber none at all. 

The confession and death of Henry has a little disturbed the 
complacent ferocity of these Republicans. In any case they were 
showing contempt not merely for justice, but for the past experience 
of their country. If Dreyfus were dead, he would yet not be out of 
the way, but would still more formidably disturb the peace of mind 
of these degenerate Republicans than he does alive. No doubt he 
is but a single individual, but justice has been outraged in his 
person; and justice is an ideal which will not die with him. Those 
who bury their heads in the sand, or pretend that the responsibility 
is not theirs, forget that the spectre of Dreyfus will in future history 
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haunt their third Republic. He will take his place alongside of 
Jean Calas and of the Duc d’Enghien. Why? Because his trial 
and condemnation were a parody of justice, a triumph of fanaticism 
in some, of cynical indifference to right in others. 

And what of the French clergy? Surely it might be hoped that 
a band of men making their profession would have pleaded a little 
for pity and justice. Far from it. Throughout the land they have 
cried out all together, saying, Away with this man, and release unto 
us Barabbas. Their spokesman in the Chamber is the Christian 
Socialist, the Count de Mun. Before ali, in January last, he leapt 
to the front and called on the Government to take repressive 
measures against the partisans of a Jew, against those who had 
dared to insult the army. The leading Catholic journals, the 
Univers and La Croix, have vied with the Libre Parole in the lies 
and insults with which they load the upholders of truth and right. 
Pére Didon, who has advertised himself before audiences of English 
football players, is one of the chief spokesmen of the Gallican 
Church in the Dreyfus case. On July the 19th of this year he 
achieved a great triumph. General Jamont, who will lead the 
French army in the approaching war with Germany, graced with 
his presence the annual prize-giving at the school for young gentle- 
men at Arcueil, over which Pére Didon, now a Dominican monk, 
presides. After General Jamont had eulogized the army as the 
national safeguard of France against the foreign enemies that 
environ her, the ecclesiastic took up his parable. To repel invaders 
is not, he declared, the only réle of the French Army. It has, also, 
a duty to fulfil at home. “It must brandish the sword, strike 
terror, impose justice.” It is “the guardian of right.” It is “a holy 
force whose mission is to make the right prevail.” He declaimed, 
furthermore, against liberty, the “mad liberty which is impatient 
of force, and revolts against it,’ against “the pretensions of 
civilians to subordinate the military to themselves and their own 
ends.” 

Of course, General Jamont and a large and aristocratic audience 
cheered to the echo these reminiscences of the Zola trial, and they 
have made the fortune of Pére Didon’s academy. He is the 
charlatan monk who forced his way into the chamber in which 
Claude-Bernard lay on his death-bed. They talked about Racine, 
and nothing else; but the monk went away and bragged that he 
had received the confession of the dying savant. M. Berthelot is 
the authority for this statement. 

Who, then, have been the defenders of truth and right in 
France? They belong almost entirely to three classes. They are 
either Alsatians who, after the last war, gave up their hearths and 
homes in order to remain French subjects, or they are French 
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Protestants, or Jews. At the head of the Alsatians is Scheurer- 
Kestner, a man of singularly noble and tranquil nature, perhaps, 
from the very loftiness of his character, ill-fitted to deal with 
a nest of hornets like the French War Office. He laid his hand on 
it a year ago, and only got it stung by General Billot; but he 
remains loyal to the cause, and nearly all Alsatians are loyal 
to him. Through their means he has collected a mass of sure 
testimony which will, when the day of reckoning comes, avail to 
expose all the inner history of the crime. De Trarieux, an ex- 
Minister of Justice, is also an Alsatian. One of the first lawyers 
in France, and a man with a brilliant and spotless career behind 
him, he has done the cause much service by exposing in a series of 
able letters and brochures the sophisms and illegalities of the 
oppressors. Colonel Georges Picquart is also an Alsatian ; so is his 
friend, Leblois; so are Professors Paul Meyer and Duclaux and 
Bréal. 

The French Protestants are a small but influential band, and, as 
might be expected, they have cast their entire weight on the side 
of truth and justice. Professor Albert Réville, in his Ztapes d’un 
Intellectuel, has shown how, little by little, the truth forced its way 
into his mind ; and Dr. Paul Stapfer, another Huguenot, and Rector 
of the Bordeaux University, has, as we have seen, by his fearless 
utterances, drawn upon himself the wrath of the present Govern- 
ment. The besetting vice of Frenchmen is a want of moral 
courage, a timidity in declaring themselves the partisans of a cause 
that happens for any reason to be unpopular. This is a weakness 
which saps their political life, and has been engrained in them 
during a thousand years of subjection to the Latin Church and 
Confessional. Even the French Freemasons, who dream that they 
have thoroughly emancipated themselves from the Latin supersti- 
tion, have, nevertheless, had their characters moulded thereby. If 
they were ready to meet “ the Infamous one” in the open field, they 
would not need to band themselves together against it in a secret 
society of which the members are only known to one another. In 
England, where Protestantism in religion and free speech in 
politics have thriven tcegether, we do not need secret societies in 
order to secure our elementary civil rights against the tyranny of 
priests or of Praetorian guards. Now, an almost English inde- 
pendence of character is the mark of the French Huguenots. It 
has been, all through their history, the law of their existence and 
the condition of their survival, that they should protest, and pro- 
test not in secret but in the open. So it is that in this crisis they 
have played a manful part, and struck their hardest blow for 
freedom and justice. The papers, with few exceptions, have 
sweltered on them their worst virus, and have accused them of 
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want of patriotism; but history will judge. Are they the best 
Frenchmen who declare themselves for justice and truth, or those 
who stand by and allow M. Drumont and his band to celebrate 
their carnival of crime and forgery for the sole delectation and 
profit of the watchful Germans beyond the frontier ? 

Among the Jews that have boldly come forward and championed 
the truth, the names of Joseph Reinach and Bernard Lazar and 
Matthieu Dreyfus are conspicuous. The average Frenchman has 
for months shouted himself hoarse against their “Syndicate of 
Treason” ; but the time will assuredly come when these three will 
receive the homage of their adopted country. The great Jewish 
bankers and financiers of France have not come forward so much 
as they might have been expected to. Some of them are more 
capitalists than they are Jews; but most of them have felt that 
it was better to leave the championing of a Jewish officer to 
Gentiles. And herein they were well advised. Justice is not a 
matter of Jew or Gentile; and it was best to avoid giving to 
the matter the aspect of a struggle between Jews and Frenchmen. 
Among the other champions of justice one must not omit to 
mention M. Clemenceau, whose daily article in the Awrore is as 
eloquent as it is convincing, and M. Jaurés, who has done equally 
splendid work on the platform and in the Press. 

What, then, are the chances of a revision of the Dreyfus verdict ? 
We must not be too sanguine with the example before our eyes of 
the court-martial which acquitted Esterhazy to order, of the two 
Zola trials presided over by bullies so brutal as the Judges 
Delegorgue and Périvier. Nor does the arrest, confession, and 
death of Henry really attest any good faith on the part of 
Cavaignac and the Ministry of which he was a member. Long 
ago the Italian Government, through Count Tornielli, seems to 
have informed M. Hanotaux that the letter naming Dreyfus, by 
brandishing which before the jury Le Pellieux and Boisdeffre 
secured the first condemnation of Zola, was a forgery. The Italian 
Ambassador even extorted from M. Hanotaux a promise that it 
should not be used again on pain of exposure by himself. In July 
a new Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, replaced M. Hanotaux, who, 
with the rest of M. Méline’s Ministry, had been cleared out. At 
once M. Cavaignac, with fresh éclat, brandishes the same forgery 
from the tribune of the Chamber. Result—the Italians, backed 
by the Germans, threaten exposure unless the French themselves 
make a clean confession. These two Governments from the first 
have denied that Dreyfus was ever in relations with them or any of 
their agents, and they could not brook M. Cavaignac’s fresh ad- 
vertisement of the lie. What follows? Fairly cornered, the officials 
of the War Office, with the help of limelight, detect as a forgery a 
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document which half of them already knew to be such, which 
Picquart had denounced as such, and which MM. Trarieux and 
Guyot had long proved to be such for any man of common-sense. 
Even in the August number of this Review it was shown to be a 
forgery, and good reasons given for the view that it had been 
fabricated in the recesses of the French War Office itself. Follows 
the dénouement, forced on the French Government by outside 
pressure, and not spontaneously undertaken, as our newspapers 
have supposed. A scapegoat is wanted. Henry is arrested, though, 
as he explained at Zola’s first trial, he had only done his duty as he 
understood it.* He is removed to the fortress of Mont Valérien, 
where there are no prying civilian functionaries about, and not to 
the Cherche Midi prison where he would naturally have gone. It 
is feared that he will tell the whole story, and compromise the 
rest of the gang; whereupon he is probably assassinated by those 
who dread his disclosures. To round off the whole matter, the 
Government of M. Brisson on September the 9th issues an official 
notice that no communications had been made to the French, 
nor any steps taken by any foreign Government relatively to the 
Dreyfus affair ! 

Thus it would appear that the same fate has overtaken Henry as 
overtuok early in this year his fellow-forger, Lemercier-Picard. 
This miscreant,.a policeman discharged for ill-conduct, was em- 
ployed by the War Office to forge, among other documents, a 
letter signed “Otto,” and purporting to be from a German General 
to Esterhazy. ‘This letter was to be traded off on Joseph Reinach, 
who, it was hoped, would catch at it as a proof of Esterhazy’s 
guilt. Then the War Office men were to turn round, expose the 
forgery, and the discredit of using poisoned weapons was to rest 
with M. Reinach and the partisans of revision. But they, being 
less simple than their enemies supposed, at once detected the trick 
and denounced it. Foiled so far, but resolved to turn some money 
over it, Picard next took a photograph of his document to 
Rochefort, and declared to him that Reinach had forged it in order 
to prejudice Esterhazy. Rochefort promptly swallowed the bait, 
gave him a few hundred francs for it, and published it in fac-simile 
in his journal, the Jntransigeant, as a coup de massue for the 
“Syndicate of Treason.” Reinach then sued him for defamation, and 
won his case. Rochefort went to gaol, but Picard could nct be found 
for a long time, until one day his body was discovered hanging like 
the last Prince de Condé’s, to the hasp of his own window. His 
little forgery had missed fire all round, and he thought himself too 
ill-paid by his employers, who were, no doubt, chagrined at having 
themselves fallen into the pit they had dug for others. He 

* See p. 257. 
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threatened to expose them, and they promptly assassinated him. 
The French authorities—Billot and Méline were in power—allowed 
no inquest to be held, for fear of disclosures being made affecting 
the case of Dreyfus. The body remained in the morgue for several 
weeks, until they finally made up their minds to have it secretly 
buried, without any enquiry being made into the circumstances 
under which the poor wretch had met with his death. 


It might have been supposed that, after the death of Henry, 
Colonel Picquart would be released, now that his good faith has 
been so singularly confirmed. None the less, he is kept in the 
prison into which he was thrown by Cavaignac seventy-two days 
ago. This fact in itself forbids us to be sanguine or to expect too 
much from revision, even if it be allowed. General Zurlinden has 


resigned, probably because he found himself to be surrounded 


by officers who fear exposure. Nor is Cavaignac’s influence 


diminished by his resignation. Indeed, just because he has jettisoned 
Henry and his forgeries, he is the more believed by French people 
when he affirms that sure proofs remain behind of Dreyfus’ guilt. The 
fact is, that the War Office has in its safes a number of apocryphs 
which have not yet been produced;* in particular a forged 
correspondence between the Emperor William II. and Dreyfus, 
and a letter from a French spy in the ranks of the German Army 
alleging that Captain Dreyfus was a German spy. There is no 
reason to suppose that the latter is a forgery, for a German ofticer, 
base enough to sell his country’s secrets to the French, would 
readily pen such a letter in order to gain an extra pour-boire. 


* Cavaignac’s own words, in his speech of July 7th, prove that the Henry forgery 
is only one of a coherent series of documents, a single letter out of an entire 
correspondence between the two military'attachés,of which every item must, equally 
with the one he produced, be aforgery. His words were as follows in speaking of 
the Henry document :—“ Its genuineness is proved beyond doubt by the fact that 
it forms part of a whole correspondence which took place in 1896, The first letter 
isthat which I have just read out to you. An answer to it contains two words 
which evidently tend to reassure the author of the first letter. A third letter 
follows of a kind to dissipate many of the obscurities, and indicates, with absolute 
precision, so absolute that I cannot read to you a single word of it, the very reason 
why the correspondents (i.¢., Panizzardi and Schwarzkoppen) felt so much 
anxiety. Thus the guilt of Dreyfus is not established merely by the 
judgment of the court which condemned him; but still further by a piece two 
years later in date, @ picce which fits quite naturally into ts place in a long corre- 
spondence, of which the authenticity is beyond discussion.” The English public 
does not realize that Cavaignae was imposed on not by a single forgery of 
Henry’s, but: by a whole series. Was he really imposed on at all? Another 
query. Henry debited the French Exchequer with large sums paid to the 
pretended agents who brought these precious documents to the Intelligence 
Department over which he presided. What became of the money? Did Henry 
pocket it himself, or share it with his accomplices, or send it to the Sacré-Ceur, 
or make it all over to Lemercier-Picard, who wrote down what he and du Paty 


composed? Such are the pertinent questions asked by the French paper, the 
Siecle, 
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I hope that I may not seem to have written in an unfriendly 
tone of things French. I have been privileged to form with French 
people some of the friendships I most value. In frequent sojourns in 
their country I have learned to admire their thrift, their orderliness, 
their politeness, their drama and art, the close affection which binds 
together the members ofa French family. In all these points, and in 
many high qualities they excel ourselves, and we would do well to 
imitate them. Even their love of the army is a form of patriotism; 
for the fear of invasion is always before their eyes, and they look to 
the army as their only refuge in a season of danger. It is to them 
what, in a less degree, the navy is to us. Yet surely the best way 
to have an eflicient army is to allow criticism of it, and of those 
who manage it, and not to raise the cry of “Syndicate of Treason,” 
“Mort aux Juifs,” or “The army is insulted,” merely because cer- 
tain people, who can show good reason for what they say, find fault 
with the verdict of a single court-martial, and declare that a judicial 
error has been committed. Such distorted patriotisin is the most 
dangerous sentiment which can inflame a nation. 

Let us not gloat over the spectacle of a France dishonoured and 

demoralized. If she really were so, it would not advantage us 
“nglishmen; and the disaster of it would, in the long run, be 
hardly less felt by us than by them. Does not a narrow sea, which 
in these days unites and not estranges, link our countries together 
for hundreds of miles? Are not London and Paris nearer to each 
other in a hundred matters of art, and sentiment, and finance, than 
any other two capitals in the world? Whatever happens in France 
quickly finds its echo in England, as the history of this very 
Dreyfus case proves. If, then, there be signs of moral decay 
in our nearest neighbours, let us hope that they will speedily check 
itsravages. Who knows but that in the effort involved in extricat- 
ing themselves from the present embroglio, they may be found to 
have taken a great step forward in political progress? May it not 
teach them the value of dissentient and unpopular minorities, and 
the supreme importance for the state of every citizen’s making up his 
mind about a big question independently, thoughtfully, and without 
a blind faith in the first ian who clanksa sabre in hisears ? Above 
all, a dangerous and distressing ineptitude will be cured, if they 
are taught by it how necessary it is that everyone should have the 
courage of his opinions, and not be afraid to speak out and say 
aloud all that he sees and feels. 

The look-out was darker ten weeks ago, when I received the 
following letter from one of the most respected Huguenots in 
the south of France, M. J. Elie Pécaut. Of all the pleadings for 
truth and righteousness addressed to his countrymen during this 
struggle, his have been the most eloquent and earnest, the most 
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free from angry passion, the most fraught with conviction. In the 
first days of August he went to rest, leaving in the hearts of all 
who knew him memories that will ever be to them inspirations for 
good. I do not venture to translate his words, for I could but mar 
the beauty of the sentiment which breathes through them :— 


‘* Sigalas, Ist Juillet, 1898. 

‘** MONSIEUR,—Vous avez raison quand vous refusez de faire chorus avec ceux 
qui proclament la déchéance morale de la France. Vous avez raison d’étre 
optimiste quand méme et de croire 4 la vertu souveraine des protestataires de 
la conscience personelle. Vous avez raison de nous encourager, de nous crier : 
Ne vous lassez point! La victoire est proche ! 

“Qui, elle est proche. Sans doute, monsieur, pour nous, pour les patriotes dont 
le cour saigne, qui se voient frappés dans leur espoirs les plus sacrés, sans doute 
le spectacle est douloureux, il est plein d’un anxiété poignante, I] ne leur est pas 
ais¢, comme a vous, de garder cette liberté d’esprit, ce detachement, ce reeul, qui 
donnent au regard la sérénité et au jugement la sdreté et lecalme. Pour moi, 
quand j’essaie de m’arracher aux émotions de Vheure présente, quand je m’efforce 
de voir les choses sub specie eterni, la tragédie m’apparait pleine d’une singuliére 
grandeur. C’est celle méme de Vhumanité en travail de création morale, de 
Vhumanité tirant de son propre sein, au prix d’un épuisant labeur, cette justice 
dont la nature ne lui présente nulle part le modéle. S’il y a dans le vaste 
univers un spectacle sublime, plus beau que Vunivers lui-méme, e’est bien 
celui de cette lutte acharnée, infatigable et meurtri¢re, dont l’objet est de 
dégager Vidéal de justice et de le faire vivre et régner. 

**Dans ce combat sacré, quel peuple a devancé le nétre, quel peuple a donné 
avec plus de passion son sang et son 4me? Vous, monsieur, qui aimez la France, 
vous savez que s'il lui est parfois arrivé d’étonner le monde par ses défaillances, 
bien plus souvent elle a foreé V’admiration de ses ennemis eux-mémes par la 
générosité de son génie, par son dévouement 4 la cause du Droit universel. . . . 

«* Nous ne sommes qu’une petite minorité : le nombre est contre nous. Mais 
quand en a-t-il été autrement? N’a-t-on pas toujours vu, dans les batailles de la 
conscience, une poignée de braves gens—que dis-je? Parfois un seul homme se 
lever contre la masse aveugle ou brutale et finir par entriompher? <A cette heure, 
nous paraissons bien faibles et nos adversaires bien forts. N’en croyez rien, Ces 
forts sont vaincus d’avanceet cette apparente faiblesse triomphe déja. Nos voix, 
nos pauvres voix, qui se sont usées a protestes sans relache, et qui semblent se 
perdre dans le silence du désert, tiennent le langage qui n’a jamais trouvé sourde 
lame frangaise. Elles ont déja, ces voix persistantes, commencé l’@uvre de salut, 
communiqué au pays le trouble, le malaise bienfaisant, précurseur de la guérison. 
Elles le préparent ainsi 4 entendre quelque voix plus grande, plus puissante, qui 
retentira bientét—comme celle de Fichte dans l’Allemagne de 1813, comme celle 
de notre Gambetta en 1870 et 1877—dont les éclats dissiperont soudain l’enchante- 
ment funeste et feront se dresser debout, éveillée et frémissante, la France des 
Droits de Vhomme, l’amante passionée de la justice et de la raison. 

‘*Ce jour, monsieur, n’est pas ¢loigné. J’en discerne i Vhorizon la premitre 
lueur blanchissante.” 

Frep. C. ConyBEaRE, 


(“ HUGUENOT”. ) 
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**Do I sleep, do I dream? 
Do I wonder and doubt? 
Is things what they seem ? 
Or is wisions about ? 
Is our civilization a failure ? 

Or is the Caucasian played out? ” 
Every independent student of the Dreyfus mystery here and else- 
where enters upon his enquiries with the firm belief that Captain 
Dreyfus, if irregularly or illegally tried, was, at any rate, justly 
convicted of the terrible crime of treason to his country; that if 
he did not sell France to one Power he necessarily betrayed her to 
another. This opinion is founded on the feeling that a court- 
martial of gallant and honourable French officers, though sitting 
in camera, could be absolutely trusted to do justice to a brother 
officer, and would inevitably acquit him in the absence of con- 
clusive evidence of his guilt. Consequently, it is argued, there 
must have been such evidence adduced at the famous court-martial 
that was held in December, 1894, and we need not worry ourselves 
over the fate of a man who has received little more than his 
deserts. That is a thoroughiy correct attitude, and Frenchmen 
may fairly ask foreigners to approach the chose jugée in this spirit. 
Englishmen do so approach it. And while public opinion in 
this country may from time to time be staggered by a suc- 
cession of amazing episodes, those of us who have not had 
time or inclination to examine the facts for themselves, are still 
inclined to believe that substantial justice was done to the un- 
happy occupant of the Devil’s Island. They are fortified in this 
faith by the emphatic, constant, and solemn asseverations of lead- 
ing French statesmen, such as M. Méline, who lately told his 
friends:—* You know me to be an honest man. Well,on my honour, 
I swear that Dreyfus is guilty, but no Government can or will show 
the secret dossier.” Moreover, four successive War Ministers, 
General Mercier, General Billot, M. Cavaignac, and, lastly, General 
Zurlinden, have officially declared, after an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the famous dossier, that Dreyfus is guilty, and that 
Revision is impossible, for it would mean War. 

But if Dreyfus had been guilty of criminal correspondence with 

Germany, ¢.g., could there be any conceivable risk in re-trying him 
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unless Germany were prepared, or France desired, to pick a 
quarrel? In the impudent liberties that have been taken by suc- 
cessive French Governments with the names of German Attachés, 
Ministers, and Ambassadors, Germany has already a legitimate 
grievance. Even His Imperial Majesty the German Emperor’s 
name has been brought into the “ultra-secret” dossier, though 
in such an utterly idiotic way as to be more laughable than 
offensive ; and it is believed in. Berlin that with a view of 
getting evidence against Dreyfus some time after his conviction, 
a double burglary was efiected at the German Embassy in Paris— 
documents being successfully abstracted on the first occasion to be 
copied and returned. Unfortunately, the thieves were caught on 
the second occasion, and their confessions implicated persons of 
distinction whose ordinary avocation is other than house-breaking. 
It was a violation of German territory, and a fair casus belli for a 
pugnacious Power. But Germany is pacific, and the incident 
closed. Whether this Berlin “legend” be accurate in every detail 
or not, it is a matter of common knowledge that throughout the 
Dreyfus controversy Germany hassuffered no little provocation, since 
her formal and public disavowals have been treated with insulting 
contempt by the French Government.* She has been atforded many 
opportunities of picking a quarrel, all of which she has steadily 
declined. It is indeed notorious that a Franco-German war is as 
little sought by Germany as it is desired by France. For this very 
reason Germany is willing and ready to assist in closing a painful 
and dangerous controversy which has assumed the proportions of 
a European peril. One who was anxious to ascertain the exact 
attitude of the German Government at the present time recently 
made some enquiries in Berlin, where he learnt on unimpeachable 

authority that while it would welcome the solution of the Dreyfus 

question with satisfaction, the German Government cannot forcibly 

enlighten the French Government, but that as soon as the latter 

manifests the desire to learn the whole truth, the German Govern- 

ment will authorize Colonel von Schwarzkoppen (late Military 

Attaché in Paris) to speak. He would be allowed to make his state- 

ent either in Berlin or in Paris, either before a German magistrate, 

at the French Embassy, or before a French magistrate. The 

Imperial Government does not affect to offer advice to France, nor 


* For instance, on 24th January this year (1898) Herr von Biilow, the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, spoke thus before the Budget Commission of the 
Reichstag :—‘“ I will, therefore, limit myself to declaring, in the most formal and 
categorical manner, that there has never existed any relations whatsoever between 
any German agent and the ex-Captain Dreyfus.” In spite of this disclaimer, M. 
Cavaignac, the French War Minister, had the effrontery, six months later, to 
implicate Germany, and to establish her connection with Dreyfus by means of 
forged letters. 
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does it seek in any way to force her hand, but if requested 
Germany will not allow any diplomatic punctilio to stand in the 
way of a frank and full disclosure. This is a neighbourly and a 
handsome offer, and in the judgment of every impartial observer 
it furnishes a crushing answer to the Bobadils of the French War 
Office, who threaten their fellow-countrymen with war as the 
penalty for an act of justice. Germany does not mean to fight 
over the Dreyfus question, and she will not allow herself to be 
dragged intoa war. Who,then, do these chicken-hearted Chauvin- 
ists fear? Italy ? Russia? Austria? or Spain ? 

No, the bogey of a foreign war may be safely laid to rest. 

If the French Government finally decide to decline Germany’s 
offer to permit her late military attaché to testify, either in Berlin 
or Paris, by affidavit or orally, the refusal will be due to one reason 
and one only. Were Captain Dreyfus guilty there would be no 
possible objection to receiving testimony which would relieve the 
French Government of a terrible burden. Their reluctance is 
due to their knowledge that Colonel Schwarzkoppen is in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate that Captain Dreyfus is innocent. 

That the innocence of their victim would involve the guilt of 
many persons ot distinction in France is abundantly shown by 
Mr. Conybeare, who has all the facts of this remarkable case at 
his fingers’ ends. It is unnecessary for me to labour this point, 
which sufficiently explains why Colonel Schwarzkoppen, though a 
willing, is not a welcome witness. 

The reader may possibly ask for the answer to M. Méline’s state- 
ment quoted above. The late Premier has made a most solemn 
affirmation, which cannot be completely ignored or lightly dismissed. 
“You know me to bean honest man. Well, on my honour, I swear 
that Dreyfus is guilty, but no Government can or will show the secret 
dossier.” With every respect for an uncompromising statement 
of fact coming from such a quarter, one must bear in mind that 
during M. Méline’s Premiership several flagrant and grotesque 
forgeries were fabricated by the War Office and added to this 
sacred dossier, which is so jealously guarded from a profane 
public. The most palpable of these, though composed in “ pidgen” 
French, which would have disgraced a half-caste of Hayti, was 
actually fathered upon a highly educated foreign military attaché.* 
It was accepted as a decisive and irrefutable proof by the Méline 
Cabinet. It was officially paraded at the Zola trial in order to 
extract from a doubtful jury the verdict desired by M. Méline and 
his political friends, 

Before accepting his ipse dixit on the Dreyfus question, one 
would like to ask M. Méline whether it is not a fact that the foreign 


* See ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” for the terms of the forgery. 
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Government, upon whose attaché the Henry forgery was foisted, 
informed the Méline Government, through the mouth of their 
Ambassador in Paris, that this document was a forgery? Whether 
M. Méline’s Government did not give the said Ambassador a 
pledge that this forgery should be removed from the Dreyfus 
dossier? How comes it then that M. Méline violated this 
pledge and allowed an avowed forgery to remain in the dossier to 
the deception of his successors? Why did he remain silent in 
the Chamber on 7th July while M. Cavaignac proclaimed as 
genuine what M. Méline knew to be a forgery? How could he 
allow a forgery to be placarded throughout. the 36,000 communes of 
France, and thus deliberately mislead the country ? In my humble 
opinion M. Méline is out of court in any discussion of the Dreyfus 
dossier. For, on the one hand, if he knew this “decisive docu- 
ment ” to be a forgery, he has not acted in good faith in permitting 
it to be palmed off as genuine. If, on the other hand, his defence 
is that be believed in the genuineness of the Henry forgery, he was 
imposed on by a manifest fraud, and what is the value of his judg- 
ment on the residue of the dossier ? 

If the truth were known, Frenchmen would see that by his 
cowardice, ineptitude, and faithlessness, M. Méline has brought an 
unspeakable humiliation upon his country. The German and 
Italian Governments are confessedly unable to restrain the French 
Government from stultifying itself in the sight of the civilized world 
by publishing palpable forgeries as authentic and decisive docu- 
ments. But these Governments are not constrained to stand by and 
see their own very able and accomplished military attachés, Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen and Colonel Panizzardi, discredited by the in- 
puted authorship of documents which no educated gentleman 
could write even if drunk. One may assume, therefore, that on 
the perusual of M. Cavaignac’s disgraceful speech in Berlin and 
Rome, there was no little indignation. In spite of repeated and 
categorical repudiation of all connection with the Dreyfus case by 
both the German and Italian Governments, and in spite of the 
caution already given against the employment of forgery, and the 
pledge received that the offence should not be renewed, the French 
Government had persisted ix dragging them in and covering their 
attachés with ridicule and discredit. Necessarily, the matter could 
not be allowed to rest there. The two Governments, therefore, re- 
newed to the Brisson Cabinet the stateinent inade to and neglected 
by their predecessors, viz., that “ the decisive proof of Dreyfus’ guilt ” 
was a forgery. It would hardly be rash to infer that, considering 
the manner in which the former communication had been treated, 
the allies went further and intimated that, while in no way desirous 
of embarrassing France, they would not permit their frequent 
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and public declarations to be thus flagrantly flouted, and that 
unless within some specified time, say two months, the forgery 
vouched for by M. Cavaignac was publicly withdrawn, the German 
and Italian Governments would consider themselves bound to 
reveal the truth. This appears to be the only tenable explana- 
tion of the Henry episode, and the reader may dismiss the cock- 
and-bull communiqué which, issuing from the French War Office, 
went the round of the Press. It gave us an attractive and wholly 
legendary account of “the honest and straightforward M.Cavaignac ” 
following up his scandalous speech by “instituting a rigorous and 
unsparing enquiry, and when he discovered that he had made a 
mistake, and had been deceived by a crafty forgery, he energetically 
ferrettcd out the culprit, compelled him to confess his crime, and 
was prepared to accept all the consequences of his own rashness ”— 
while remaining an enemy to revision! 

Bear in mind that M. Cavaignac was blown into the War Office 
by the anti-Semitic hurricane because he had a closed mind on the 
Dreyfus question and could be relied upon to resist all enquiry: 
He had made a triumphant speech which had been adopted by a 
practically unanimous Chamber,and was declared by general consent 
to have killed the Dreyfusard case, and to have “ buried ” a pestilent 
agitation. That he forthwith “instituted a rigorous enquiry” of 
his own motion is an obvious absurdity, which even the bouvelard 
Press is beginning to suspect. The War Office, we may rest 
assured, was compelled to surrender its most cherished forgery 
under outside pressure, so one'of the minor villains in a diabolical 
plot was selected for sacrifice. 

I started by saying that every conscientious enquirer enters upon 
the Dreyfus question with full confidence in the probity of the 
court that tried the accused in 1894, and in the substantial justice 
of the verdict against him. I would affirm that the enquirer 
emerges from his enquiry with full confidence in the honesty of 
purpose of the majority of officers composing that court, but with 
an unshakable faith in the entire innocence of the prisoner. The 
intentions of those officers were excellent, but their inexpe- 
rience and the atmosphere that at that time enveloped the case 
enabled them to be led into irregular and illegal courses, which 
facilitated the commission of the crime by which the miscarriage 
of justice was contrived. The tribunal was not consciously dis- 
honest, and the villainous artifice of General Mercier, the Marquis 
du Paty de Clam, and Colonel Sandherr might well have duped a 
more practised judiciary. 

In all departments of life it is infinitely easier to destroy 
than to restore. Crime has her vested interests. In the pre- 
sent case the unblemished innocence of Captain Dreyfus is 
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the one and only formidable obstacle to a rehearing of his 
cause. The War Office have literally no case to take into court 
against their victim. That is why they have consistently funked 
a second court-martial, otherwise we may be sure that ‘a 
dangerous agitation” would have been silenced months ago 
' in the most effectual manner. Captain Dreyfus would have been 
brought back at the beginning of the year, when public opinion 
would have tolerated a secret trial, and his guilt could have 
been conclusively and quietly demonstrated to officers sitting in 
camera, A cringing Chamber of Deputies would have readily 
agreed to brush aside any technical objections to such a procedure. 

To-day it is generally recognized that an open trial is a primary 
condition of Revision. How can the War Office brave publicity ? 
The Department has nothing relevant except a bagful of forgeries, 
which would be at once denounced by the various persons and per- 
sonages whose handwriting and signature had heen imitated, or 
whose ‘visiting-cards had been appropriated. There would ensue 
an epidemic of “ suicides” at Mont Valérien. Therefore “ Revision 
is impossible.” 

The further the reader explores the fearful problem that bafiles 
and haunts us, the more certain he will become that this is the 
true view, and that the real key to the mystery is furnished by 
Captain Dreyfus himself in his historic letter (31st December, 
1894) to the then Minister of War, General Mercier, who had 
sent that arch scoundrel, du Paty de Clam, to the Cherche 
Midi prison to try and entrap the miserable prisoner into an 
avowal of guilt—the efforts to get him to commit suicide having 
failed. ‘The court-martial had tried, convicted, and sentenced 
him a week earlier, and while he had nothing to gain by affirm- 
ing his innocence, he had everything to hope from appeasing 
the authorities by admitting his guilt. Du Paty de Clam—who 
has within the last few days been ignominiously cashiered from 
the French Army because of his intimacy with Esterhazy—craftily 
suggested to Dreyfus that he had probably been the victim of some 
“imprudence,” and had “ sought to bait” some foreign attaché, and 
thus had become involved in more than he intended. Captain 
Dreyfus gave the following account of the conversation that very 
day in a letter to the War Minister, and I would earnestly counsel 
those who wish to put “ their money on the right horse,” to adopt 
a phrase now permissible in serious affairs, to bear this letter in 
mind until the conclusion of the cawse célébre to which it is the 
key :— 

“31st December, 1894. 

“M. te Mryistre,—I received, by your orders, the visit of 
Commandant Paty de Clam, to whom J again declared that I 
was innocent, and that I had never committed even the least impru- 
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dence. Tam condemned; I have no favour to ask ; but, in the name 
of my honour, which will I hope be restored to me one day, I must 
pray you to continue your researches. When I am gone let constant 
search be made—that is the only favour I ask.” 

The writer of that letter was consigned to a living death—it was 
calculated that Nature would complete the sentence—in the Devil’s 
Island* nearly four years ago, and public opinion is tardily awaken- 
ing to the means by which he has been kept in that murderous 
region. These fall into two categories : (1) the shameless mendacity 
of French newspapers acting on the criminal cowardice of French 
politicians and infuriating an excitable people; (2) the fabrica- 
tion of forgeries by the French War Office. With the lapse 
of time the necessity for suppressing law, justice, and truth, 
has become more and more imperious, so the lies have 
grown in number and daring, the cowardice has enlarged its 
sphere of influence, while the forgeries have steadily accumulated, 
each accumulation being more glaring and grotesque than the last. 
We should, however, bear in mind that the original conviction of 
Captain Dreyfus was secured by methods not differing in kind 
from those by which it has been upheld. He has not grown inno- 
cent, because he was always innocent. His persecutors have grown 
more guilty—they are now steeped to the lips in infamy—but they 
were always guilty. 

The first campaign against him was inspired by inalice, conducted 
with ferocity, and culminated in a crime not unworthy of those 
which have been unmasked during the last few weeks. The reader 
may be willing to refresh his memory with a brief account of these 
sinister operations. 

The victim, Brevet-Captain Alfred Dreyfus, was a keen, capable, 
and devoted soldier, belonging to a prosperous Alsatian family of 
proved loyalty to France. He was the only Jew who had ever 
attained a position on the headquarters staff of the French Army, 
and the fanatics had marked him down for destruction ; it is also 
suggested that he was somewhat too honest for the company of 
the War Office, and that certain peculations, if not more serious 
crimes, were about to be exposed when he was arrested on 15th 
October, 1894. Since this date the resources of the Department have 
been strained and broken in order to compass his ruin. It becomes 
material to scrutinize the case against him at the moment 
his enemies took the plunge which has cost their country 
in moral prestige at least two Sadans, and has inspired their 
European ally with a feverish desire to disarm rather than risk a 


* His tormentors ascertained some months ago that Captain Dreyfus derived 
some solace from contemplating the sea, which was visible from the enclosure in 
which he is confined, so «a sereen was ereeted to deprive him of this harmless 
eecupation. 
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contest in which Merciers, Billots, or Boisdeffres would necessarily 
be co-partners. . 

There appears to have been complaints of a leakage of military 
documents in 1893 and 1894, which is hardly surprising, considering 
that, in 1892, a certain Commandant Esterhazy, who had once served 
for a short time on the French headquarters staff, entered the 
service of Major Schwarzkoppen (German military attaché in 
Paris) at a reputed retaining fee of £80 a month, and a special 
fee for any specially valuable document. The “ leakage” 
was brought to a head in September, 1894, when the Alsatian 
porter at Schwarzkoppen’s lodgings—either from patriotism or in 
the hope of pay—brought a paper to the War Office, which he had 
intercepted on its way to the German military attaché. It has 
become celebrated as the bordereau. It is an undated and un- 
signed letter enumerating five documents, which the writer is 
sending separately. The bordereaw naturally never reached 
Schwarzkoppen, as did the pieces enumerated therein. These, 
which are in Esterhazy’s handwriting, Schwarzkoppen duly re- 
ceived from Esterhazy, who, two years later, was discovered by the 
head of the French Intelligence Department (Colonel Picquart) to 
be the writer of the bordereau. If the present French Government 
will permit Colonel Schwarzkoppen—who now commands a regi- 
ment of Guards in Berlin—to testify, he will produce the docu- 
ments specified in the bordereau, as well as numerous other 
documents supplied by Esterhazy during the years 1895 and 
1896—i.e., after the conviction and transportation of Captain 
Dreyfus. The Italian Government possesses photographic fac- 
similes of all these documents, which are also at the disposal of 
France when she has the nerve to ask for them, I state 
as a positive fact that these documents would have 
been published in facsimile in February this year, in a lead- 
ing London newspaper, had it not been for the interference of 
the Ambassador of one of the Powers concerned. They are held 
in reserve, and hang like a sword of Damocles which will fall upon 
the French Government when least desired. France has been 
given fair warning of this more than once, and will have no one 
but herself to thank for the humiliation when it comes. 

Schwarzkoppen would also be able to show that, emboldened 
by the conviction of Dreyfus, Esterhazy increased his activity 
and became a more fertile informant than he had been previously. 
The German Attaché gathered altogether 162 documents from 
Esterhazy, of which thirty are regarded as valuable prizes, 
Through this agency the Germans have acquired an extensive 
and practical knowledge of French military policy and system, 
and a distinguished general was lately heard to declare in Berlin 
that it would not be worth his while to have the run of the 
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French War Office. Esterhazy-—-who is of Austrian extraction 
and German education—may fairly claim to have carried out a 
threat contained in one of his private letters :— 

“Look at this precious French Army. It is disgraceful. If 
my position were not at stake I would be off to-morrow. I have 
written to Constantinople. If they therefore offer me a suitable 
commission I will go there. However, I do not mean to quit this 
before I have played such a trick on these blackquards as I know 
how to play.” Whether Colonel Schwarzkoppen would, care to ex- 
plain how Esterhazy—a mere line officer quartered in the pro- 
vinces—explained his access to important papers isa doubtful matter. 
But one who knows relates that when bringing the German 
military attaché any specially valuable prize, Esterhazy was wont 
to say, “ Tenez, en voila de General .’ mentioning the name of 
an eminent French general whose wanton carelessness has cost his 
country dear. Esterhazy frequented this general’s house, and, no 
doubt, ransacked his bureau when his back was turned. When, 
later on, suspicion began to indicate Esterhazy, and he was 
about to be denounced as the author of the bordereaw by 
Captain Dreyfus’ brother, he went in a great state to the German 
military attaché, saying, “Colonel, you should see the Dreyfus 
family, and tell them that all their schemes are futile, and their 
time is wasted, as you possess proofs of the guilt of the ex-captain. 
It is the only way to save us two.” Colonel Schwarzkoppen 
replied, “I think you must be mad,” upon which Esterhazy 
brandished a revolver—whether with the idea of committing 
suicide or murder, or merely to blackmail his employer, was not 
manifest—so Colonel Schwarzkoppen kicked his visitor down stairs. 

These facts, however, have transpired subsequently. When the 
bordereaw was brought to the War Office it caused a flutter of ex- 
citement. The following is a translation of the original :— 


‘* Sir, though I have no news indicating that you desire to see me, nevertheless 
Iamsending to you some interesting bits of information. 

«*1. A note on the hydraulic brake of the 120th, and on the way in which this 
piece behaved. 


‘©2. A noteon the covering troops (some modifications will be entailed by the new 


plan). 

««3. A note on a modification in artillery formations. 

‘*4. A note relative to Madagascar. 

*©5, The project of a firing manual for field artillery, 14th March, 1894. 

“*The last document is extremely difficult to procure, and I can only have it 
at my disposal during a very few days. The Minister of War has sent a limited 
number of copies to the several corps, and these corps are responsible for its return, 
each oflicer in possession of one to return it after the mancuvres. If then you 
would like to take out of it whatever interests you, and hold it afterwards at my 
disposal, I will take it. Unless, indeed, you would like me tohave it copied in 
extenso and then address to you the copy. 

**T am just off to the manceuvres.” 


Two of the five documents enumerated concerned the artillery ; 
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therefore, said the wiseacres, the traitor must be a gunner, but he 
has a general knowledge of the service, as three concern other 
branches, therefore, he must be on the general staff, or état major. 
It has since been pointed out that the bordereau could not have 
been the handiwork of an artilleryman, as “a hydraulic brake” is 
spoken of where the “ hydro-pneumatic brake of 1894” is obviously 
meant—such a blunder could only be made by an outsider. Again, 
the bordereaw speaks of “the extreme difficulty” of procuring a 
manual of field artillery, which was already in the hands of every 
artillery officer of the reserve as well as the active army.* 
Commandant du Paty de Clam was first inspired with the 
brilliant idea of fastening the bordereaw upon Captain Dreyfus 
the unpopular Jew. ‘The anti-Semitic pack was at that time 
hungering fora victim. As long ago as 23rd May, 1892, the Libre 
Parole had declared that “the soldier recognizes in the Jew the 
shameless spy who trafficks in the secrets of national defence,” and 
the ground was systematically prepared for the operations of the 
du Paty de Clams and Sandherrs.t The former professed to find 
a resemblance between the handwriting of Dreyfus and the 
bordereau. The suggestion was received with enthusiasm in the 
bureau, and Paty de Clam was deputed forthwith to conduct a 
secret inquisition, which was as barren as it was zealous. Captain 
Dreyfus’ record was singularly clean, and- the resources of 
espionage were exhausted in vain. M. Gobert, the skilled and con- 
scientious expert in handwriting to the Bank of France, and the 
usual adviser of the War Office, was consulted. After a laborious 
examination of the handwriting of the suspect with the in- 
criminating document, he questioned their identity. This did 
not suit du Paty’s book, so M. Bertillon, who is an authority upon 


* It is noteworthy in passing, that when it was first rumoured in the French 
Press, on October 29th, 1894—a fortnight after Dreyfus’ arrest—that ‘‘ an import- 
ant arrest had been made on a charge of high treason,” Major Schwarzkoppen 
said to Major Panizzardi, ‘‘I am afraid my man has been caught. What a fool he 
must be.” But on the lst November the Libre Parole—the organ of the anti- 
Semitic vendetta—announced that the accused was ‘‘ a Jewish officer,” and advised 
its readers to ‘‘ seek him among the Dreyfuses, the Meyers, or the Levis.” Where- 
upon the reassurred Schwarzkoppen returned to Panizzardi, saying, “‘It was a 
false alarm ; it is not my man.” Later on, but before the Dreyfus court-martial, 
he obtained the leave of the German Emperor to personally inform the French 
Government that he had no dealings whatsoever with Dreyfus, Finally, when 
the facsimile of the bordercau was published in Le Matin, on November 10th, 
1896, Colonel Schwarzkoppen, though the original bordereaw had never reached 
him, at once recognized the handwriting of Esterhazy, and said’ to Major 
Panizzardi, ‘‘ My man is caught; it is his handwriting.” And when Esterhazy 
was publicly pronounced, in 1897, to be the writer of the bordereau Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen resigned his post in Paris. 

+ Colonel Sandherr was Chief of the Intelligence Department at the time of 
the original Dreyfus outrage. His brain was then affected by his eraze against 
the Jews which killed him two years later: 
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the skulls of criminals and not upon handwriting, was called in. 
He immediately gave the desired decision that the bordereaw was 
by Dreyfus, and explained away the obvious dissimilarities by the 
theory that Dreyfus had intentionally disguised his handwriting. 
By the 15th October, 1894, the only evidence collected in the 
case was that of an expert who had pronounced in favour of 
Dreyfus, and a quack who had pronounced against him. On 
the conflict of these two witnesses to handwriting, Dreyfus 
was arrested in a country where one may say that to be arrested 
is almost equivalent to being condemned. This pregnant event 
was kept secret for a fortnight, possibly in order that some 
evidence against the accused might be discovered or manu- 
factured, possibly because there remained some qualms of con- 
science in the War Ministry. During this time he was kept in 
ignorance of the charge against him, and was subjected daily to 
the cruel and fantastic visitations of his inquisitor, du Paty de 
Clam, who came upon him at all hours in his cell at the Cherche 
Midi prison, and subjected him to every conceivable test and 
trick. Such time as the ruffian could spare from harassing tke 
husband he devoted to terrorizing the wife. Their house was 
continually ransacked for compromising papers which did not 
exist, and were therefore not found, and the unfortunate Madame 
Dreyfus was perpetually cross-examined while kept in the 
dark as to the charge. She was deterred from seeking even 
the aid of her nearest relations, much less professional assist- 
ance, by the caution to keep the arrest to herself, unless she 
wished to endanger her husband’s life. If ever men’s hearts 
were in their work, du Paty de Clam and Sandherr were bent 
on convicting their victim, and they controlled the best machinery 
in the world for procuring a case. There was, however, a positive 
famine of evidence. The War Minister at that time was a weak 
and somewhat fly-blown general, Mercier. ven he seems to 
have been impressed by the ghastly failure of the inquisition. 
He wobbled and became frightened at the discredit that might 
fall on the Department. He desired to abandon the persecution 
of Dreyfus. Remember that the secret had been well kept, and 
the public had no knowledge of the arrest. The War Office 
could at that time have retrieved its terrible blunder without anyone 
being the wiser. The Governor of the Cherche Midi prison, in 
which Dreyfus was confined, took the very strong step of calling 
upon the’ Minister and pointing out that they were on a false track, 
so impressed had he become by the innocence of his charge and 
the vindictiveness of his pursuers. The action of Commandant 
Forzinetti—a gallant and honourable soldier, whe has never 
wavered in his belief in Dreyfus, for which he has suffered—is a 
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bright episode in a dismal business. We must carefully abstain 
from indicting a nation that produces such men. 

Paty de Clam & Co., determined not to be baulked of their 
prey, played an audacious game. They divulged the news of the 
arrest to the anti-Semitic Press. It created profound public 
excitement, which was fanned furiously. The Libre Parole, the 
Intransigeant, and the Petit Journal—the three most repulsive 
and powerful rags in Paris—commenced a campaign of black- 
mail calculated to cow a stronger man than General Mercier. 
After a preliminary announcement of “An Important Arrest on 
a Charge of High Treason,” the Libre Parole of November 1st 
published an article entitled, “The Arrest of a Jewish Officer,” 
stating :— 

‘*The French officer arrested for high treason is attached to the état major 
of the War Minister. The affair will be stilled because the officer is a Jew. 
Search among the Dreyfuses, the Meyers, or the Levis and you will find him. 
He was arrested fifteen days ago, and has made complete confessions (des 
aveue complets), and there is absolute proof that he has sold our secrets to Ger- 
many. Whatever may be said to the contrary, he is at the Cherche Midi, but not 
under his own name; it is sought to send him to Mulhausen (Alsace) where his 
family resides.” 

On the same day the Petit Journal and the Intransigeant, in- 
spired from the saine source—Paty de Clam,—simultaneously de- 
clared that the affair would be stifled “because the officer is a Jew.” 
For some days subsequently there was consternation among the 
Clamites, and the reptile Press lashed itself and the public into an 
apoplectic fit. I can only give a few samples of this outburst, but 
will ask the reader to accept them as fairly representative. On the 
5th November, 1894, the Libre Parole fell on the Department :— 
“Look at the War Ministry, which ought to be a sanctuary of 
patriotism, and which is a cavern of perpetual scandals, a cesspool 
which cannot be compared to the Augean Stables, as no Hercules has 
yet attempted to cleanse it. Such an establishment should embalm 
honour and virtue; but there is always something reeking there.” 
The article concluded with an assault on the Chamber of Deputies. 
“To-morrow, no doubt, they will applaud the Minister for War 
when he boasts of the steps he has taken to save Dreyfus.” Roche- 
fort, of the Jntransigeant, who alone can match Drumont of the 
Libre Parole, thus broke out the same day, 5th November :— 

‘*The man called Mercier, général de son état et ministre de la guerre par suite 
de circonstances independantes de sa volonté, was recently taken by the collar and 
brutally thrown down the stairease of his Department ; (1) Because, after refusing 
to arrest Dreyfus, he only yielded under the threat of ascandai which the honest 
colleagues of the said Dreyfus were determined to provoke; (2) Because he 
endeavoured to conceal and deny the imprisonment of the traitor, even after the 
latter had been a fortnight in the Cherche Midi prison ; (3) Because, in spite 


of the complete avowal of the guilty man, Mercier hal announced that there 
were only presumptions against him.” 
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On the 7th November the Intransigeant recorded “the stupe- 
faction into which the personnel of the War Department had been 
plunged by the suspicious attitude of General Mercier.” 

That same day (7th Nov.) the Libre Parole played its greatest 
card :—“ The Jews are unremitting in their intrigues to save Drey- 
fus. Documents have been abstracted from the dossier, it is sought 
to pack the court-martial. As a matter of fact, the great Jews (la 
haute juiverie) forced Dreyfus upon the War Ministry against the 
advice of its chiefs. One may enquire if the Jews did not put 
him there in order that he might one day do the thing he has done? ” 

Discretion seemed to be the better part of valour. General 
Mercier bowed before the storm and surrendered unconditionally 
to the journalistic yahoos. On the following day (8th November) 
the Jntransigeant was able to announce that General Mercier is re- 
solved “ to go all lengths to get Dreyfus shot,” being only thwarted 
“by his Ministerial colleagues and the President of the Republic, 
Casimir Perier.” 

A high functionary of the French Foreign Office recently advised 
an English friend to read Le Petit Journal if he wished to follow 
the real public opinion of France. The effect of the Press 
campaign I have outlined upon the national nerves may therefore 
be illustrated by a letter which was published in Le Petit Journal 
of 9th November, 1894, selected, according to the Editor, “as 
among the most moderate that we had received ” :— 

‘* With regard to the punishment of traitors in China, whose ferocious chastise- 
ment you describe, you add, ‘ In France we reserve public degradation and platoon 
firing for traitors. That is sufficient.’ No; sir, that is not sufficient! We have 
had enough of that sort of sentimentalism. There is too much feeling in this 
country for criminals and the infamous scoundrels who sell their country. The 
punishment is too gentle. If I were his judge, though I would not do the least 
harm éo any creature, I would begin by shutting him up in an iron cage, like a 
wild beast, and I would make him pass in that condition in front of several regi- 
ments on the Champs-de-Mars. There, each officer should come and spit in his 


face, Subsequently he should be degraded and shot. I repeat, even that is too 
little for traitors to their country.” 


Under such influences, though no other evidence was forth- 
coming against Captain Dreyfus—beyond the bordereau over 
which experts differed, and which is now known to have been the 
handiwork of Esterhazy—General Mercier’s education proceeded 
apace. He allowed himself to be interviewed, and expressed his 
conviction of the accused’s guilt several weeks before the trial. On 
28th November one of these outrageous utterances appeared in the 
Figaro, to whose Editor General Mercier had said :—“ I have sub- 
mitted to the President of the Council (the Premier M. Charles 
Dupuy) the crushing reports (les rapports écrasants) that have 
been made tome. | cannot say more as the enquiry is not finished. 
All that I can affirm is that the guilt of that officer (Dreyfus) is 
absolutely certain.” 
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The reader is now in a position to appreciate the atmosphere 
that had been created by the time the court-martial com- 
menced its sittings—open at first and subsequently closed— 
on December 19th. The accused had already been condemned 
in advance, and publicly branded as a Jew traitor by the Press 
and the public, acting on the promptings of the War Office, 
whose chief had been blackmailed into the leadership of this 
villainous movement. ‘The nation had been lashed into a frenzy of 
fury and hatred and simply panted for the sacrifice. Hard things 
have been said of the Dreyfus court-martial, but when one realizes 
the circumstances amid which it sat—especially the shameful lead 
given by the head of the army—and glances at its conduct, 
we see that the officers composing it kept their heads fairly 
well up to the point when they succumbed to the great 
confidence trick which was practised upon them. They sat “for 
four days, heard over twenty witnesses, and listened patiently 
to the absurd Acfe d’accusation, or indictment, drawn up by 
Commandant Besson d’Ormescheville in conjunction with the 
incomparable Paty. This astonishing document has _ been 
published, and has probably helped more to clear Captain 
Dreyfus’ character than any other document. I need not analyse 
it here. Suffice it to note two or three of the counts in the 
indictment, selected at random. (1) Dreyfus worked overtime. 
(2) The search at Dreyfus’ house by revealing nothing com- 
promising showed that Dreyfus had concealed something 
compromising. (3) Whenever pressed, such is Dreyfus’ subtlety of 
spirit that he finds no difficulty in dealing with the question. 
(4) Before his marriage, he had had “gallant relations” with a 
lady older than himself. (5) Though professing not to be a 
gambler, Dreyfus had once dined at the Press Club, where there is 
gambling. (6) Dreyfus “knew several languages, particularly 
German, qu'il sait d fond. 

Neither the cloud of witnesses called for the prosecution, of 
whom Henry the Forger was the chief one, nor the irrelevant 
twaddle of the Acte d’accusation influenced the judgment of the 
court, and at the close of the reply for the prosecution, Com- 
mandant Brisset, the Prosecutor, was compelled to admit: “The 
moral proofs have disappeared. There remains only the 
bordereaw, but that is enough. Let the judges take their 
magnifying glasses.” 

When the members of the court-martial were invited by Com- 
mandant Brisset to discard everything except the bordereau— 
written by Esterhazy—the prosecution had got on to very thin ice, 
though it was their only possible footing. M. Gobert’s view, that 
the bordereau might have been written by some one other than 
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Dreyfus, was endorsed by another eminent expert, while M. Ber- 
tillon was able to nominate two experts of his way of thinking, one 
of whom has since been struck off the rolls for misconduct in 
another case. Beyond this conflict of calligraphists there was 
absolutely no evidence bearing on the bordereaw, and all the 
mouchards in Paris had been unable to discover any relations 
whatsoever between Captain Dreyfus and any military attaché. 
The Court, though sitting in camera, was not permitted to know 
that Count Miinster, the German Ambassador, had, on behalf of 
the Emperor, taken all possible steps to disabuse the I'rench 
Government of the delusion that Germany had dealings with 
Dreyfus, while Major Schwarzkoppen had made a separate per- 
sonal disclaimer. The Germans have a strong regard for justice, 
and, I believe, Count Miinster volunteered to give evidence 
in court. Italy and Austria had likewise, in the most explicit 
manner, declared themselves free from any connection with the 
accused. Russia did not disclaim, as it was unnecessary. The 
legend that Dreyfus had exchanged documents with a Russian 
attaché was a later invention, and no hint of it was breathed behind 
the sealed doors. It can at any moment be exploded if necessary ; 
and the Russian Government will be very foolish if, in order to 
oblige an ally, they encourage the circulation of this canard. 

The whole case for conviction depended on the bordercau, 
and the judges’ “magnifying glasses” failed to detect—as the 
reader’s would—the similarity of handwriting suggested by Captain 
Dreyfus’ accusers. He writes in neat and well-shaped characters, 
while Esterhazy’s are formless and slovenly. 

The Court was at the eleventh hour prepared to do its duty 
and acquit the prisoner. The conspirators were thunderstruck, 
but they did not throw up the sponge. They held one re- 
source in reserve—namely, the dastardly trick that distinguishes 
this case from all others. Behind the back and without the 
knowledge of the accused or his counsel, Maitre ])+m: ge, in 
defiance of the military code and in violation of element. ry jus- 
tice, General Mercier and Colonel Sandherr produced sume corre- 
spondence which had admittedly passed between the Italien and 
German military attachés. It had been stolen by a spy, and had 
lain for months at the War Office. The letters had no reference 
whatever to the Dreyfus case, nor during the three months in which 
the Dreyfus dossier had been accumulated, had it been suggested 
that these letters implicated the accused. The Acte d’accusation 
lingered lovingly on every topic of prejudice that ingenuity or 
imagination could conceive, but there is no allusion to this 
correspondence. However, the letters referred to an individual 
as D—— (why not Drumont, or Dupuy, or Delcassé?). The 
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officers of the court-martial were not allowed to read this 
correspondence for themselves, but an extract was read out 
to them containing the sentence: “Cette canaille de D. devient 
trop exigeante.” The “D” was extended into DREYFUS, and . 
read as such. Thus, by stooping to what is practically a | 
forgery, the War Minister obtained the conviction for which 
the Office had laboured. The reader is entitled to shy at this 
suggestion; but he must remember that nearly two years later, 
when Colonel Picquart had discovered that Esterhazy was the 
real author of the bordereau, one of those responsible for the 
verdict against Dreyfus in order to uphold it inspired an article in 
a War Office organ, the Zclair, stating that one of the documents 
on which Dreyfus was condemned “ bore his name,” and contained 
the following phrase: “ Décidément cet animal (sic) de DREYFUS 
(sic) devient trop exigeant.” The Eclair’s informant must have 
been a member of the court-martial who had heard and not seen 
the original of which he gave an inaccurate rendering. 

We are now invited to believe that this crime of reading out a 
concealed document was committed for lofty reasons of State, but 
the case was heard in camera and the correspondence was infinitely 
trivial compared to the bordereau which Court and counsel were 
allowed to handle.* Moreover, Dreyfus’ advocate, M. Demange, one 
of the most respected members of the French Bar, was under a 
pledge of secrecy as to the whole proceedings, and there was no 
risk of his divulging State secrets. There was a far more in- 
telligible reason for withholding these letters from the knowledge 
of Captain Dreyfus and M. Demange, and from the scrutiny of the 
Court. The Department were bent. on obtaining a conviction. » 
Had the letters been shown to the defence their irrelevancy would 
have been demonstrated, and an innocent prisoner would have been 
acquitted. As it was, fraud triumphed: Captain Dreyfus, as loyal 
a soldier as ever served in the French Army, was unanimously 
adjudged guilty of treason. The wolves had secured their prey. 

There is only one word to be said in conclusion. If the French 
people care seriously for their country, they will, without any further 
delay, wipe out the stain which must remain upon her reputation 
so long as a palpably innocent Frenchman remains condemned, 
imprisoned, and degraded through the diabolical machinations of 
the most atrocious conspiracy to be found in human history. 


L. J. MAxseE. 


* The letter containing the phrase ‘‘cette canaille de D——”’ contained very little 
else save allusions to petits soupers, at which the military attachés had entertained 
acharming lady whose husband (D.) was making himself a nuisance. It had 
obviously nothing to do with the Dreyfus case and could not, therefore, be shown 
to the Court. Nor did it refer to a contractor, Dolphus, as Major Esterhazy has 
stated to The Ubserver, That was altogether another story. 
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CANADA. 


CANADA has acted more in accordance with the traditions of the 
dull season than the rest of the world. There has been a healthy 
dearth of news from the Dominion during the past month. In 
fact, beyond the ingenious and fertile speculations indulged by 
curious outsiders as to the deliberations of the Anglo-American 
Commission, which aspires to adjust the outstanding differences 
between the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, we have 
had practically no news. As, however, the Quebec Conference 
sits in camera, while its members very properly refuse to be 
interviewed, we may dismiss all these busy rumours. Let us 
endeavour to possess our souls in philosophic patience, while 
hoping that the Commission’s labours may be attended with 
results worthy of the great object they have in view, viz., the 
establishment of an entente cordiale between two neighbours who 
have been less friendly in the past than they might have been. If 
the Conference fails to fructify we shall all be very much where 
we were, though richer by an agreeable recollection. If, on the 
other hand, it succeeds, all the communities participating—the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, and Newfoundland—will 
feel their hands very materially strengthened. In its larger 
aspects—which we hope may not be overlooked—the Conference 
is of immense importance. An indication whereof is afforded by 
the scornful and jealous eyes with which our amiable Continental 
friends viewed its inception, and by their rejoicings as hitches 
have been reported from time to time. Its success would almost 
be regarded as a defeat for Europe, for it is the plain truth—slowly 
recognized in the United States and Canada—that Continental 
Europe, the absolutist area from St. Petersburg to Lisbon 
and from Copenhagen to Constantinople, detests the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The Continental Powers delight in our divisions, and 
steadily stimulate our differences. By keeping us apart and 
antagonistic they hope eventually to smash us in detail. The various 
flirtations that European military autocracies have carried on in 
Washington have never been prompted by love of Uncle Sam, but 
from hatred of John Bull’ Moreover, the Continentals view every 
rapprochement between the odious “ cousins ” as a detriment to the 
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prestige of Europe and as a trespass upon its solidarity. The 
permanent closure, therefore, of the only controversies remaining 
open between the United States and Great Britain would add 
to Anglo-Saxon prestige whatever it subtracted from that of 
Europe. But blessed are they who do not expect for they 
shall not be disappointed. We will, therefore, abstain from 
expectations. As Senator Davis, the Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, pointed out in his memorable speech 
at St. Paul in July, the chief obstacle to a settlement lies not 
so much in the gravity of the questions under consideration 
as in the fact that they have remained unsettled for so 
many years. A large number of men on both sides of the border 
have consequently acquired a vested interest in these various 
“ ditticulties,’ and would not readily'see them settled. It will 
therefore require no ordinary acumen, patience, tact, and zeal to 
deal with the conflicting cases on their merits. 


The New York Tribune, in a recent article, discussed the work 
of the Commission in a temperate and encouraging manner, 
which augurs well, at any rate, for the “atmosphere” of Quebec. 
Lord Herschell’s arrival “in this country is an agreeable 
reminder that the Anglo-American Commission wili now begin 
its work. The negotiations will be conducted on both sides 
in unquestionably good faith, and with a sincere desire to reach an 
equitable and permanent settlement. The addition of Newfoundland 
as a party to the negotiations has been effected at the eleventh 
hour and somewhat unexpectedly, but is commendable, for while 
it may add to the length and difficulty of the task in hand, it 
affords a prospect of settling all controverted points in our 
Northern relations at one stroke.” The Tribune thus analyzes the 
impending discussion :—“ The question which Canada has most 
at heart is that of commercial reciprocity, Sir William Laurier 
cherishes as one of his highest ambitions the establishment not, 
perhaps, of full commercial union, but of mutually discriminating 
tariffs between the two countries. He is prepared to offer the 
United States an abatement of 25 per cent. of duties, the same 
that he has already granted to Great Britain. In return, of course, 
he would require corresponding concessions from this country. 
The boundary between British Columbia and the Alaska ‘ pan- 
handle’ is another problem of prime importance, its solution 
involving the question whether ‘ Portland Canal’ means Portland 
Canal or Behm’s Canal or Clarence Straits; whether ‘ocean 
means the open sea or any sound or channel connected therewith, 
and whether ‘coast’ means the edge of the mainland or the 
outer edge of outlying islands. Then there are the questions of 
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sealing in Behring Sea, of Canadian and Newfoundland fisheries, 
and shipping in the great lakes, the shipment of fish in bond, the 
railroad bonding system, the alien labour laws, and the transporta- 
tion of the troops of one country through the territory of the 
other. These are the chief questions at issue, though there are 
other minor ones, enough in all to give the Commission plenty of 
work. Some of these matters are to be decided on grounds 
of fact, others upon grounds of self-interest and mutual 


concession. There is not one that does not admit of friendly 
and mutually advantageous settlement.” 


As a pendant to the extract from the Tribune, and as a signifi- 
cant illustration of the recent improvement in the relations 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada, we may 
refer to a speech lately delivered at Pictou, in Nova Scotia, by the 
veteran Sir Charles Tupper, the leader of the Conservative Party 
in the Canadian House of Commons. Hitherto it has been a 
Conservative tradition to taunt the Liberals with looking towards 
and “ currying favour with” the Republic rather than the Mother 
Country, and the Laurier tariff was really resented by Sir Charles 
Tupper and his friends because it was a piece of poaching upon 
their Imperial preserves. Political feeling runs very high 
among politicians in Canada as elsewhere, and it is ordinarily 
sufficient for one side to propose anything in order to secure its 
opposition by the other. The Anglo-Saxon question appears to be 
a happy instance to the contrary, and long may it remain clear of 
factious politics. In the course of his address the ex-Premier 
declared that never in history had so favourable an opportunity as 
the present occurred for promoting and firmly establishing a good 
understanding between the United States and Canada. ‘This 
opportunity arose out of the International Conference at Quebec, 
now temporarily adjourned, which has already furnished solid 
grounds for satisfaction. It would be almost criminal to lay even 
a straw of difficulty in the way of the Commissioners at the Con- 
ference, and he was sure that Conservatives throughout the 
Dominion would refrain from doing anything to weaken their 
hands. For his own part, there could be no stanncher advocate 
in Parliament than himself of any measures tending in the desired 
direction. The unhappy feelings which had resulted from the 
events of the War of Independence and from the British- 
American conflict of 1812 has been finally eradicated by the 
friendly attitude of Great Britain towards the United States 
in their recent quarrel with Spain. Canadians and British re- 
joiced equally at the consummation of better relations, which 
would be mutually advantageous to both branches of the Anglo- 
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Saxon race. Such friendly relations should be of the closest 
character as between Canada and her great neighbour, and 
the result, even from a commercial point of view alone, could only 
be for the common good of both. Some had declared that the 
new entente would be short-lived, and that, as soon as their own 
purpose was served, the United States would again assume an 
anti-British attitude. He did not agree with these prophets of 
evil. Everything that was happening tended to draw closer those 
common ties of blood and kinship which could never be dis- 
severed, and to promote friendly intercommunication in matters of 
business. He did not, and would not, believe that this was a mere 
passing incident in the lives of the two nations; it was rather a 
great epoch in the history of the Anglo-Saxon world. 


The New York: Tribune as quoted points out that the addition of 
delegates from Newfoundland to the Anglo-American Commission, 
while not undesirable, undoubtedly increases the complexity of its 
labours. Itis as well that Newfoundland’s locus standi—which was 
clearly and frankly explained in a special article from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in The Times a few weeks ago—should be under- 
stood. Newfoundland’s sole interest in the Quebec deliberations 
arises from her commanding position in the Atlantic Coast fisheries. 
For she practically controls the whole of the bait supply, and 
thus affects the fishing of the French, Americans, and Canadians. 
The most valuable bait is the herring, which abounds in New- 
foundland waters in spring and winter, and practically in no 
others in the North Atlantic. As the herring is only found within 
the three mile limit, all other nationalities necessarily come cap 
in hand to the banks of Newfoundland for permission to purchase 
bait. The refusal of this bait is the one weapon with which 
the islanders have been able to fight the French, whose fish- 
ing has been seriously crippled in consequence. The Americans 
pay an annual tonnage tax, which aggregates to $18,000 a year, 
for the mere privilege of entering the Colonial waters to buy 
bait, while the Canadians, being British subjects, enjoy it without 
paying. The Americans are naturally anxious to secure the 
free right of entry to buy bait, and some years ago were 
willing (Bond-Blaine Convention), in return for this privilege, to 
give Newfoundland fish and fish products a free entry into the 
great markets of the United States. Canada opposed that 
arrangement unless she were accorded the same privileges as 
Newfoundland, as she held equal rights with Newfoundland in the 
use of the bait. The Canadian view was upheld by the Imperial 
authorities, which held that one British Colony cannot enter into 


preferential arrangements with a foreign Power at the expense of 
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another British Colony. So the Bond-Blaine Convention fell 
through. “Canada’s ground for interposition was that she possesses 
a limited herring supply during the summer; but it is so far from 
the scene of operations on the Grand Banks that it is rarely, if 
ever, drawn upon by the Americans for bait purposes.” The 
position to-day is somewhat delicate, and is thus defined by 
The Times correspondent :—“ Now, in the pending negotiations, 
the Colony’s obvious course will be to obtain from the Americans 
all possible concessions in return for the baiting privileges they 
seck. In this we may, to some extent, run counter to the wishes 
and plans of Canada, but the Dominion can easily exact compen- 
sating concessions upon some of the other issues between them, 
whereas if we yield up easily the weapon we have in the possession 
of the bait supply we shall be powerless to defend ourselves in the 
future. ‘The question is a very serious one, and may exert a very 
powerful influence upon our future weal or woe. We know, from 
the Bond-Blaine Convention, though it was not an ideal arrange- 
ment for us, that the Americans are eager to secure free access to 
our bait supply, and willing to pay a stiff price therefor. We also 
know that they care little or nothing for the fishery concessions 
Canada has to offer them. The question for us, therefore, is 
whether we are to grant the United States the privileges sought, 
and thus possibly arouse Canada’s anger, or to refuse to negotiate 
with the Americans for such husks as Canada has to offer us. It 
seems next to impossible to steer a middle course, and Sir James 
Winter's diplomatic finesse will be taxed to the utmost.” 

We have waited long, patiently, and anxiously for some trust- 
worthy and detailed account of the Yukon and Klondike country 
which has hitherto been painted on a large canvas with glowing 
colours. Zhe Times is known to have sent a correspondent of 
unusual capacity—‘ Colonial affairs” has been conspicuous by its 
absence from Zhe Times’ columns for some months—to reconnoitre 
and report upon this sensational region, and, on September 19th, 
it was able to publish the first instalment of this correspondence, 
which will necessarily exercise great influence over men’s judg- 
ments of the new Eldorado—if it is an Eldorado. The writer 
dating from Dawson City, opens with the question: “Is the 
gold really here?” The first answer is direct and practical: “In 
the saloons and music-halls, where the idle drink, dance, and 
gamble, the amount of gold which changes hands in the course of 
every twenty-four hours is extraordinary. Some calculations put 
it at hundreds of thousands of dollars every night. The gaming- 
tables are habitually crowded, and are filled with counters repre- 
senting substantial sums. Accounts are settled in gold-dust, 
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of which the required quantity is weighed out by the keeper of the 
table.” Sometimes a whole bag of dust is staked at one coup, while 
the price of liquor ranges “ from half a dollar (two shillings) for a 
glass of beer to forty dollars (£8) for a bottle of champagne ; 
but everybody drinks, and men are pointed out who are known to 
have spent $5,000 and $10,000 at a sitting in treating their friends.” 
The total output of the district so far is estimated at from £2,000,000 
to £5,000,000, the best informed men inclining to the lower figure. 
Accurate statistics, according to the writer, are difficult to get in 
such a community, but if these figures are anywhere near the 
mark, how heartily ashamed the “responsible” boomsters should 
be of the extravagant estimates of the season’s output, with 
which they decoyed thousands of people to certain disappointment 
and death in order that transportation companies might prosper 
and pay big dividends. At the beginning of the year we were 
consistently told in lectures, pamphlets, and speeches that there 
was from £12,000,000 to £20,000,000 gold in sight for the fortunate 
people who had the enterprise and hardihood to brave the sub-arctic 
climate. At that time it was useless to caution people against the 
lying spirit abroad—the wilder the estimate the more popular the 
liar. 


There is quite enough gold on the Yukon to permit the truth to 
be told, but whether people will care to seek it is another matter. 
The Times correspondent institutes an interesting comparison 
between the Yukon and Johannesburg :— 

‘*There are probably about 27,000 persons in the Yukon district ; but, of men 
who have been actually employed during the past year in the hard mining work of 
digging and taking the gold out of the ground, it is not easy, reckoning creek by 
creek and hill by hill, to account for more than about 4,000. Some estimates put 
the number lower; some go as high as 5,000. None have exceeded the latter figure 
Whatever the gold output of the year may prove to be, its value as an indication of 
further undeveloped wealth cannot be properly judged without taking into con 
sideration the amount of labour which has been required to produceit. The mines 
of Johannesburg employ from 45,000 to 60,000 men, and their out put does not fall 
far short of £8,000,000 (£10,000,000 ?) a year. It is one of the richest, if not the 
richest, gold-field of which the history of mining has record. If with the labour of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 men the Klondike fields have produced from £2,000,000 to 
£3,000,000, impeded as the work has been by the exceptional difficulties of climate 
and position, this result is in itself remarkable enough to deserve the attention of 
the business world.” 


Yes, but one must bear in mind the totally dissimilar condi- 
tions in the two countries, which would make one hesitate 
to accept inferences based on a comparison between the primitive 
process of fining and washing gold in a hole or trough and 
the highly scientific organization rendered necessary by the 
peculiar formation of the Rand. The writer proceeds to give an 
able elaborate, and scientific account of the surrounding 
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country, which is described as a remarkable and practically unde- 
veloped gold-bearing region. This part of the article defies com- 
pression, and should be carefully read in the original. We also get 
a careful and technical account of the “ winter” and “summer” 
mining. Both these processes—fire and water—appear to end in 
placing the “ pay dirt” containing the gold in long narrow per- 
forated sluice boxes, which are flooded with water that sweeps 
away all the dirt, and deposits the gold in the interstices of the 
troughs. This is necessarily a summer process, as there is no 
water in winter ;— 

“If one happens to pass at the moment of the clean up, it is a quaint and in- 
teresting sight to see men crawling along the sluice-boxes scraping up gold and 
throwing it into the shallow pans which stand balanced upon the boxes, as care- 
lessly exposed as if the yellow heaps they hold were so much sawdust or brown 
sugar. Sometimes the finding of good nuggets adds to the pleasant excitement 
of the clean up. Since my arrival here, one weighing 230z, was found on a claim 
in Eldorado, and lumps running from the size of a hazel nut to a walnut are com- 
parativelycommon. The largest total output given to me for the work of any claim 
this year is 400,000 dollars. This must not be taken as an average, but when it is 
considered as coming from only the fraction of a 500ft. claim worked ona very im- 
perfect system, it bears strong testimony to the wealth of the ground. Other totals, 
which are no less good relatively to the extent of ground worked and the number of 
hinds employed, were given to me in confidence,” 

The correspondent gives an interesting personal experience 
which vividly depicts the existence of gold:—‘“Shovelling at 
hazard from the winter dumps and from pay streaks now in work 
and washing the dirt out for myself, I took in the course of a two 
days’ walk through the Eldorado and Bonanza mines about a 
dozen samples from very widely-separated portions of the creeks 
and hillsides. I found the result to be a variation of from some- 
thing less than half a dollar to six dollars to the pan. Three pans 
went about two dollars each, and one pan three dollars. Calculated 
in tons, with gold at sixteen dollars an ounce, two dollars to the 
pan may be roughly taken as the equivalent of ten ounces to the 
ton. There is much chance in panning, and another dozen of pans 
taken in the course of a similar two days’ walk might have proved 
either richer or much poorer; but when this sort of dirt is found 
to stretch for several miles with a proved width of from forty to 
forty-five feet and a potential width of even greater extent, there 
is an end to scepticism as to the existence of gold in the country.” 
The final conclusion of a very long and valuable letter, which 
is to be followed by others, is:—“<If it may be taken as 
established that there is gold, and gold in very considerable 
quantities, in this country, it must also be recognized that the 
conditions under which a sub-arctic goldfield is developed present 
hardships and difficulties of no common kind. When such a field 
is removed by 600 miles from its nearest base of civilization, the 
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difficulties may easily be conceived of as insuperable. The per- 
manency of the Yukon diggings must depend upon whether the 
wealth which they contain or the hardships attendant upon their 
development prove in the long run to be the greater.” On the 
whole, one gets a very discouraging impression from this impartial 
observer, who undoubtedly went to the goldfields with every desire 
to make the best of them and bears eloquent testimony to the 
reputed and actual wealth of the country. But it is clear that, on 
present information, the game is not worth the candle. A popula- 
tion of 27,000 people—which is probably rather under than over 
the mark—after a terrific journey and the endurance of appalling 
hardships, extract £2,000,0C0 of gold amid the most costly and 
God-forsaken conditions in the world. Each person’s reward 
averages about £80, which is about one quarter of what it custs to 
make an expedition to Dawson City and stay there fora year. One 
can hardly conceive a less profitable investment, and those who are 
consulted by foolish friends anxious to tempt fortune can con- 
scientiously repeat Punch’s famous advice to those about to marry 
—at any rate, people should go there with their eyes open. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
The whole Empire is indebted to the Australasian Coionies for 


the active and decided manner in which they are supporting the 
Pacific Cable Scheme. They have prevented the question from 
abandoning the area of practical politics, as so many powerful 
interests seemed to desire that it should, and they have thrown 
upon others the invidious onus of thwarting the most important 
Imperial undertaking of the day. At the recent Conference 
of Premiers in Sydney it was decided that Australia should 
offer a guarantee of four-ninths of the cost of constructing an 
all-British cable, vid Canada and the Pacific, to Australia, and the 
same proportion of any annual deficiency, the remaining five- 
ninths to be guaranteed by Great Britain and Canada. This 
appears to us to.be a reasonable proposal. Australia would derive 
more commercial benefit from the cable than any other part of the 
Empire. It is only fair, therefore, that she should make herself 
responsible for the largest share of the guarantee. The offer of 
the Sydney Conference was shortly followed by the report of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons of New Zealand, 
expressing approval of the project, and recommending that New 
Zealand should share in the Australian guarantee. It recom- 
mends that the Canadian Government should be entrusted with 
the construction, administration, and maintenance of the cable, 
the other Colonies to have a right of representation on the 
Board. It is thoroughly satisfactory that at last the Governments 
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and Parliaments of Australia and New Zealand are awaking to one 
of their vital interests. Owing to the absence of proper cable 
communication and the prohibitive rate of the existing monopo- 
lists, this great group of Colonies has been losing its influence in 
the Empire. We in the old country are practically without 
Australian news, and if New South Wales or New Zealand were 
situated in another planet we should hardly hear less of them or 
be more ignorant of their affairs. We hope that the Laurier 
Government in Canada will forthwith supplement the Australian 
offer with another “firm” offer. We may then count upon over- 
coming the supineness of the Imperial Government, and defeating 
South African intrigues. 


It is difficult to diagnose the present position of Australian 
Federation, if it has any serious position. New South Wales, which, 
as the Mother Colony, should have taken the lead in promoting 
Australian unity, continues to block the way under the mis- 
chievous inspiration of Mr. Reid. He is now generally regarded as 
the marplot of the movement, and the feeling of the genuine 
Federationists in the other Colonies is, that he is insincere in his 
professed attachment to the cause. However, the recent General 
Election in New South Wales reduced his majority and impaired 
his prestige, and his opponents are confident that they will be able 
to eject him from the Premiership. The new Legislative Assembly 
is reputed to contain sixty-four Reid “ Federalists,” and sixty-one 
Barton Federalists, giving the sham Federalists the narrow majority 
of three. But in the voting the tables were completely turned, the 
Ministry polling an aggregate of 75,712 votes, and the Opposition 
90,545, giving the latter a majority of 14,833, or nearly nine per 
cent. of the gross vote. Thus we have another remarkable instance 
of the inability of Parliaments to represent majorities. Mr, Reid, 
recognizing that there is a strong sentiment in the Colony in 
favour of Federation, has brought forward a string of amendments 
to the Commonwealth Bill. It is not worth burdening the reader 
with these amendments until we see whether there is any likeli- 
hood of the other Australian Governments consenting to reopen 
any negotiations with the statesman who stabbed that Bill 
in the back. Among Mr. Reid’s proposals one notes the absurd 
demand that the Federal capital shall be “in such a place within 
the boundary of New South Wales as the Federal Parliament may 
determine.” This grotesque demand reminds one of the attempt 
made by the late Sir Henry Parkes to appropriate the name of 
« Australia” for “New South Wales,” and the most curious feature 
of the agitation that ensued was, that the people of New South 
Wales—who are not endowed with a sense of humour—were un 
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able to see the ludicrousness of the proposal. Similarly, to-day 
they may approve an ultimatum stipulating that the Federal 
capital shall be situated in the Colony which has done its best to 
wreck Federation. 

Three of the principal Australian Colonies—New South Wales 
Victoria, and Queensland—are indignant at the effort to estab- 
lish a Chartered Company in what they regard as the Austra- 
lian Sphere of Influence, viz, British New Guinea, which these 
Colonies share the cost of administering with Great Britain 
Queensland appears to be now taking the lead in the present 
protest, but she is apparently charged by the Colonial Office with 
having changed her mind. Mr. Byrnes, the able and vigorous 
Premier of that Colony, explained his position in the early 
days of August in the Brisbane Parliament. He said he first 
heard of the New Guinea concession in London in June, 1897, 
when, as Attorney-General, he accompanied the Premier of 
Queensland (Sir H. M. Nelson) to the Jubilee. Then the matter 
was discussed between the promoters, Sir H. M. Nelson, and him- 
self. He understood that Sir William McGregor (Administrator 
of New Guinea) was opposed to any concession, and that he told 
the promoters that no countenance would be given to them as 
there was a distinct objection in Australia to the granting of ex- 
clusive rights. His (Mr. Byrnes’) connection with the matter then 
ceased until he became Premier, when he learned that an ordin- 
ance had been passed and an agreement made. Apparently Sir 
Hugh Nelson, the Premier, had taken the matter into his own 
hands, and agreed to the demands of the promoters. The ordin- 
ance was sent to England for approval. But it had not yet been 
approved, and Mr. Chamberlain was requested to ask the Queen 
to withhold her consent. The latter replied that Victoria and 
New South Wales had been consulted at the Melbourne Con- 
ference, which was not the case. He (Mr. Byrnes) then 
advised the Governor that no further proceedings should be 
taken until the three Colonies had been consulted, and he had 
communicated with Sir G. Turner and Mr. G. H. Reid, who had 
expressed their disapproval of the concession. The three Colonies 
interested were now entirely in accord. The objections to the 
ordinance were manifold. It would lock up the country from 
occupation and mining, and would enable.the syndicate to exclude 
hard-working pioneers from the lands. There never had been such 
unanimity upon any public question in Australia. Since Mr. 
Byrnes’ speech there has been a Conference of the three contribut- 
ing Colonies held in Sydney, at which their Premiers decided 
to réiteraté their request to the Imperial Government that He 
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Majesty’s assent be withheld to the ordinance consigning a great 
territory toa monopoly. We do not see how the Imperial Govern- 
nment can reasonably stand up to these strong manifestations of 
Australian disapproval in the interests of the Lowles-cwm-Vine 
syndicate. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The clearest apercu that we have met of the political position in 
Cape Colony, as revealed by the recent elections, is to be found in a 
short letter from “a well-informed correspondent ” in The Standard 
(September 17th), signing himself “Spectator.” He writes as‘a man 
with a stake in the country, who has first-hand knowledge of his sub- 
ject. His crisp observations furnish food for serious reflection to 
those well-meaning, ignorant,and demonstrative persons who con- 
ceive that every South African problem can be solved by our all yel- 
ling “ Rhodes ” at the top of our voices. The plain though unpalat- 
able fact is that hysterical hero-worship of Mr. Rhodes is largely 
responsible for the mischief which “Spectator” deplores. If we in 
England had exercised a little more self-restraint and common-sense, 
and the British Government had shown some independence towards 
Mr. Rhodes, he would not have been bolstered up in the belief 
that he had a blank cheque drawn upon the British Empire. He 
would have abstained from many of the rash utterances and rash 
acts which have convulsed South Africa. It is, perhaps, rather 
mean of the people who have fooled him to the top of his bent, 
and who would now be fawning upon him had he won or bought 
the Cape General Election, to look askance at a beaten horse. After 
all, Mr. Rhodes has unusual qualities. He is energetic, determined 
and masterful, but he is thoroughly unscrupulous, and has an 
unmitigated contempt for character. He surrounds himself with 
the most pitiful satellites, and believes that everyone is to be 
broken or bought. His chief blunders are traceable to this funda- 
mental delusion. Mankind cannot always be governed by a 
menace or a cheque. Doubtless he has smashed’a good many 
opponents in his time, while his purchase of eighty-six Irish votes 
for the Chartered Company by a single cheque for £10,000, 
confirmed his low estimated of human nature. “I can doa deal 
with anybody ” is the guiding maxim which has misled him. But 
it would be most unfair to throw the whole blame of the present 
crisis in South Africa upon Mr. Rhodes. The prominent politicians 
and influential papers of both sides in Great Britain, with a very 
few honourable exceptions, have done their utmost to persuade 
“ the Colossus” that he bestrides a world on which he has a divine 
right to trample, and a man can hardly be expected to rank him- 
self lower than others rank him. No doubt Mr. Rhodes is now 
‘surprised at the general resentment that has been lately expressed 
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at his latest effort to use the Union Jack as an electioneering 
emblem, and he probably attributes this criticism to that 
“unctuous rectitude” which is prepared to reap the reward of 
success, and turns up the whites of its eyes at failure. We 
believe Mr. Rhodes to be a thoroughly bad despot, but he might be 
a valuable public servant if kept properly in hand. 


Public opinion in this country has been egregiously misled for a 
number of years on the South African question. This is illus- 
trated by “ Spectator,” of The Standard, but it is a pity that he 
and others of his persuasion who are Englishmen of unquestion- 
able patriotism, have not had the courage to speak a little 
earlier and reinforce that other Spectator which has so ably 
and faithfully championed real British interests. According to 
“ Spectator ” :—“ The forecast that the Cape elections would re- 
solve themselves into the question of Rhodes ‘or no Rhodes has 
been justified by events, and the struggle is being conducted on 
lines that cause anxiety and something like dismay in the minds 
of moderate people with a stake in the country. We have come, 
at last, to this, that English and Dutch are arrayed in hostile 
camps, and that the towns are set against the country villages and 
districts; and this is the end of a quarter of a century of self- 
government and our boasted ability to manage our own affairs.” 
We are also told:—“That the present condition of things is 
directly traceable to the Jameson Raid of 1895 into the territory 
of the South African Republic admits of no question. At that 
time Mr. Rhodes, with an English Ministry supported by the 
Dutch landowners, under the leadership of Mr. Hofmeyr, had been 
for years at the head of affairs, and there was peace and fair pros- 
perity in the land. Blood is thicker than water, and the fiasco of 
the raid, which compelled Mr. Rhodes to resign the Premiership, 
made him also forfeit the support of the Dutch-speaking com- 
munity; and his withdrawal for a time from Colonial politics, in 
which his presence could only be a disturbing element, was, per- 
haps, the best solution of the difficulty that had been created. It 
was, perhaps, too much to ask of him. It was certainly too much 
to ask of his followers and admirers, and so we have the strange 
spectatcle of Mr. Rhodes quitting the ranks of those with whom 
he had worked for years, and whose conservative and even retro- 
gressive measures he had consistently supported, to place himself 
at the head of those who had been in opposition to him when he 
was in power.” “Spectator” enforces in clear and convincing lan- 
guage the truism about the attitude of the Dutch, which we have 
so often endeavoured to impress{upon the readers of these 
pages :—“ It is remarkable that, in the present conflict, there is ne 
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question of domestic legislation, no talk of adjusting the incidence 
of taxation or providing work for the thousands of men who, 
allured here by the glamour of diamonds and gold, are perishing 
from want. ‘The new cult of Imperialism has been created, and to 
justify and support it the cry has been raised of British supremacy 
in danger. More wicked nonsense was never talked. It would be 
absurd to expect such an alien population as there is at the Cape 
to have the same love for England as is felt by English-born 
people, and it is not expected of French-Canadians or Mauritians, 
but Mr. Hofmeyr and his friends know that they live under a just 
and strong Government, which is able and willing to protect their 
shores, and they have no wish to get rid of it, or to exchange it for 
another.” 


“Spectator” gives us an effective account of the struggle 
itself :—*“ As soon as the elections began it seems to have been seen 
that ‘Imperialism’ was too vague, and ‘British supremacy in 
danger’ too thin, and that something more concrete and tangible 
was necessary, and so the electors are called upon to decide whether 
they will support Mr. Rhodes or President Kriiger, though what 
the latter has to do with the internal affairs of this Colony passes 
comprehension. He has very good reasons for disliking and mis- 
trusting Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Rhodes, on the principle of odisse 
quem lseris, may dislike him, but no sane person believes that 
we are in danger of hostile incursions from the Transvaal, or that 
President Kriiger contemplates marching on Cape Town. Then, 
by way of modification, the Progressives say that Mr. Rhodes 
means light and leading, and the Bond in office means truckling to 
the Transvaal by retrogressive legislation; that Mr. Rhodes means | 
extension of the Empire and the expansion of British trade, while 
the Bond means stagnation and reduction of credit in the home 
markets. But Mr. Rhodes, in the north, would be free and 
unhampered to carry out his plans of extension, which would 
expand trade, and there is no attempt made to show that the Bond 
under Mr. Schreiner, who, when last in office, was ready to go to 
war with the Transvaal to keep the trade routes open, would be 
more retrogressive than it was under Mr. Rhodes.” Having 
disposed of the claims of Mr. Rhodes’ Party, the writer turns to 
consider the position of the Bond and its leaders, and derives very 
little satisfaction from his subject. “They have raised no standard 
and uttered no battle-cry. They say we are where we were in 
1895. We trusted Mr. Rhodes and he betrayed us, and we will 
not distrust him again.” The elections indicate the ardour of the 
conflict on both sides. “Sir James Sivewright has won a seat at 
Stellenbosch, the very head-quarters of the Bond ; but he is a large 
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landowner there, and a Commissioner of Crown lands and public 
works never lacks friends. On the other hand, Sir Pieter Faure, a 
most amiable and popular man, but a member of the existing 
Government, has been beaten in the important Dutch district of 
the Paarl, where he has lived all his life; and the Speaker, Sir 
Henry Juta, has been unceremoniously unseated at Oudtshoorn.” 
“ Spectator” considers it fairly safe to say that the Opposition will 
have a small majority, and that a change of Ministry must follow 
with Mr. Schreiner as Premier. Since the foregoing was written, 
the Progressive or Rhodesians have captured two seats at Vryburg, 
and the Opposition majority apparently does not exceed five— 
counting four “Independents.” We cannot be absolutely certain 
what will happen until Parliament meets. 


The railway to Bulawayo has been open for nearly a year, and 
men are beginning to ask for that outflow of gold with which 
mankind was to be flooded as soon as the machinery could be 
transported and erected. There is the usual autumn rumour of a 
Rhodesian “boom,” and it is being confidently circulated that two 
or three mines will shortly announce crushings as the result of the 
past year’s labour, which will capture the public—and the public’s 
money. There will be general satisfaction if these crushings are 
bona fide and not the produce of a few carefully picked pockets. 
But, hitherto, there has been even less than the usual amount of 
truth about Rhodesian properties, and the British investor having 
been shamefully plundered in the interests of the various syndi- 
cates and groups running Rhodesia, has relapsed into an attitude 
of healthy scepticism. Honest mining over a considerable period 
will be necessary before people plunge into “ Rhodesians” of any 
denomination. In the meantime, a “Returned Bulawayan” con- 
tributes some impressions to The Westminster Gazette—a paper 
that is considered to be shrewd and honest in City matters—which 
prints them for what they “are worth.” The writer gives a 
deplorable account of affairs in the capital of Charterland that one 
hopes may be exaggerated by his own disappointment. Everyone 
in England desires to see Rhodesia flowing with milk and honey 
and gold, but what a few people do not desire is that it shall be 
represented as valuable if it is, in reality, worthless, and one is 
much impressed by the failure of one’s Rhodesian friends to give 
straightforward answers to direct questions. On the other hand, 
independent observers, who have nothing to expect or fear from 
the Chartered Company, usually pronounce against the country. 
This must strike everyone who is anxious for the facts, and the 
so-called Imperialists are doing infinite harm to Imperialism 
if, in its name, they are continually cracking up a country that 
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is about to be found out. Charterland occupies a large space on 
the map, but, so far, there are no grounds for believing that it has 
a great future. Its mineral wealth is doubtful, its native popula- 
lation is scanty, and it offers few attractions to white men. 


Here are the facts, according to our “ Returned Bulawayan ” :— 
“Last year showed no progress, and there was a good deal 
of grumbling. Interested persons said, ‘Wait for the rail- 
way; when it is finished we will hurry your machinery 
up and all will be well.’ They waited, and the railway from 
Vryburg to Bulawayo was finished, joining the latter town 
with all the ports. The machinery came, to0—it began to come 
after the rains in February last, and is coming still. Early in the 
year it was confidently said there would be general crushing of ore 
by June or July. That raised hope again; but crushing appears 
to be as far off as ever, and the mining population is in despair. 
When it is said that the mining population is in trouble it is to be 
understood that everybody in the affected region is the same, for 
everything centres around and is dependent upon the mines.” 
Here is the cruel side of “ financial ” Imperialism :—“ Few men in 
Bulawayo, save those who represent European companies, have 
money with which to pay their way. Fortunes have been lost by 
the waiting crowds, and now they are simply prisoners at large, as 
they cannot pay their fares to the coast. Their only hope is to 
get clear from Africa and sail for home, because all the towns from 
the Cape to Beira are overcrowded, and no employment is to be 
had. Ship after ship dumps down her cargoes of hopeful young 
fellows, who go out ‘on spec., to the tune of thousands per week. 
How they live in Africa when they have spent their money while 
looking for work is a mystery to everybody, even the police. 
Many of them go up country, a large percentage of them die, all 
rough it as even the waif of London has not to rough it. The few 
who do escape to England register vows never to go near South 
Africa again.” The writer corroborates what has been freque:tly 
said in this Review as to the necessity of the country’s proving 
itself. Indeed, he regards it as a proved failure :—“ The point has 
arrived at which the prospector and his belief in Charterlan: as a 
payable gold-bearing country have met the parting of the ways. 
Adverse verdicts were given years ago by mining experts, they 
were echoed by Bourse operators, and now they are believed by 
the disappointed Bulawayans. Without payable gold, Charterland 
is of no more commercial value to Great Britain than the Sahara 
would be. It is said by the company to be a white man’s country ; 
but no greater fallacy was ever conceived. This year, from Mafe- 
king to Beira fever raged terribly, and eight out of every ten white 
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men were prostrated by it, many of them dying. Malaria and 
black water fever claimed most of the victims, whilst chills and 
typhoid were fearfully busy.” 


The writer we have quoted ends with an emphatic warning to 
his fellow-countrymen to avoid South Africa. It is entitled to 
publicity if only as a novelty. Hitherto it has been a received 
axiom that if you want to make your fortune you must 
go to the Cape. According to this “ Bulawayan ”:—* The Com- 
pany’s servants in Africa hold out great hope of their territory 
as an agricultural and stock-farming country. No toiling English 
agriculturist should place faith in this decoy. Owing to distances 
and freights farming is out of the question, and as to stock-raising, 
periodical visits of rinderpest settle that. The cattle that died last 
year numbered millions between the Zambesi and the Orange River, 
and to-day the sight of a cow is almost as rare as the sight of an 
elephant or buffalo about the towns. If something quite unex- 
pected does not occur before the close of the year, the Company’s 
territory in British South Africa must be regarded as a bubble 
burst. There is no use in drawing a herring over the trail by turn- 
ing people’s eyes to Lake Tanganyika, or telling them to look from 
the Cape towards Cairo. That may do for the disinterested crowd 
at home; but it does not satisfy those thousands of men who staked 
and lost all in the Chartered country. As for Bulawayo itself, with 
all its huge and expensive office buildings, it has long been recog- 
nized that it stands hundreds of miles from the right spot. In 
the rush and the hopeful haste to develop, the wrong site was 
settled upon, and now it is far from Gwelo, which is about the 
only place that will pan out richly if any part of the dominion ever 
does turn out a success. For the present, and for years to come, 
the youth of Great Britain should avoid Africa as it would avoid 
Bombay. If they do not go out to well-assured situations they go 
to hunger, want, disease, and possibly death in a country which is 
wild and disappointing, and where the comforts of life do not exist.” 
It is no doubt very “unpatriotic” of this “Returned Bulawayan” 
to make such statements, and he must be classed henceforward 
with the Little Englanders. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

We may dismiss the charming canard, from a Spanish source, 
that a serious separatist movement is on foot in Jamaica in favour 
of annexation to the United States. The Jamaican movement is 
described in Madrid as fully justified by the flagrant abuses of British 
administration, and old stories of Governor Eyre are retold. Pre- 
dictions are made that “ the American intrigues begun in Jamaica 
will sooner or later extend to Canada, and we have here the 
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beginning of the Nemesis which is to punish Great Britain for 
encouraging Imperialism among the inhabitants of the United 
States.” While dismissing manifest exaggerations we must not 
refuse to look facts in the face. Quite apart from the terrible and 
devastating hurricane and tidal wave, the horror of which easily 
impresses itself upon all of us, we should endeavour to bear in 
mind the economic catastrophe into which the West Indies have 
been plunged by the persistent, if not final, refusal of the Mother 
Country to adopt free trade in sugar, and thus give to the staple 
product of these Colonies that equality of opportunity in the home 
markets of which they are deprived by foreign bounties. The 
West Indies ask for no preference over their powerful European 
competitors, but they claim fair play, and if we have any sense of 
fairness we shall give it them by abolishing the bounty system. The 
report of a recent meeting held in Barbadoes, before the hurricane, 
and attended by influential delegates from the principal West 
Indian sugar colonies, furnishes grave reading. Resolutions were 
carried declaring that the proposed Imperial grants were ap- 
preciated both by Barbadoes and Antigua, but that the only effec- 
tive remedy was the abolition of the bounties which those present 
respectfully demanded as British subjects. Continued loyalty to 
the Mother Country and the Throne was expressed, though some 
speakers suggested that, failing fair treatment from England, only 
one course was open, namely, an appeal for annexation to the 
United States. Many of the delegates had travelled hundreds of miles 
to attend this great meeting, and the speakers were earnest and 
insistent. Do our so-called statesmen and Imperialists intend 
to ignore these utterances simply because our Colonies are un- 
represented in Parliament, and are, consequently, unable to “get at” 
the Party whips? The representative of Barbadoes said that cheap 
sugar would not compensate England for the ruin of her Colonies. 
The delegates of British Guiana declared that the colonists were 
being ruined because they had the misfortune to be British sub- 
jects. The Antiguan representative expressed the opinion that it 
would be preferable for the Colony totransfer its allegiance to another 
Power than to die of starvation. The Jamaican delegate felt that 
grants, however large, would be of no avail until the bounties were 
swept away. In the opinion of the delegate from Trinidad the 
remedies proposed were absolutely inadequate. What have these 
communities to look forward to if their appeal to the Mother 
Country is unheeded, and what sort of a Mother Country is it 
that turns a deaf ear to her children, who only ask to be placed on 
an equal footing with the outsider? What will be the sentiment in 
these Colonies a few years hence, when other islands in their neigh- 
bourhood are prosperous because they are American, while the 
@ritish islands are bankrupt because they are British ? 


